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“Worth a Guinea a Box.” 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


FOR ALL 


SUCH AS 
Headache, Constipation, 
_ Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, & Female Ailments. 
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directions, 
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A New English Translation of the Bible. 
THE HIGHER CRITICISM IN COLOURS. 


THE POLYCHROME BIBLE. 


Printed in Colours exhibiting the Composite Structure of the Books. With 
Explanatory Notes and Pictorial Illustrations from Nature and from Ancient 
Monuments of Egypt, Assyria, &c. Prepared by Eminent Biblical Scholars 
< own 2 and America, and Edited with the ass'stance of HORACE 
D FURNESS, Ph.D., LL.D., by PAUL HAUPT, Ph.D., 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT TO BE PUBLISHED IN TWENTY PARTS. 
The following Books are Now | Ready : 


THE BOOK OF JUDGES. 


Translated by Rev. G. F. MOORE, D.D., Andover Theological Seminary, 

Andover, Mass. xii, and 99 pages, printed in Seven Colours (42 pages of 

Translation and 57 pages of Notes.) With 7 Full-page Illustrations ('n- 

cluding a Map of the Seats of the Twelve Tribes in Colours), and 21 Lllus- 
trations in the Notes. Cloth, gilt top, 6s, net. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 


Translated by Professor JULIUS WELLHAUSEN, D.D., of the Univer- 
sity of Géttingen, and Dr. HORACE HOWARD FURN ESS, of Phila- 
delphia. xii. and 238 pages (16x Pages of Translation, 77 pages of Notes, 
with an Appendix on the Music of the Ancient Hebrews). 8 Full-page 
Illustrations (one of them in Colours), and 58 Illustrations in the Notes, 
Cloth, gilt top, 10s, 6d. net. (This volume is not printed in Colours.) 


THE BOOK OF THE PROPHET 
ISAIAH. 


Translated by Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, D.D., Canon of Rochester, Professor 

in the University of Oxford. 216 pages, printed i in Seven Colours (128 pages 

of Translation, 88 pages of Notes). 9 Full-page ye and 28 Illus- 
trations in the Notes, Cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


Prospectus, giving full List of Contributors, and Specimen 
Pages will be sent on application. 


London: JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14, Fleet St., E 


EGERTON & CO’S 
New and Effective Music. 


JUST PUBLISHED... 


ce SLUMBER SONG.”’ 
By AUGUSTE VAN BIENE (Composer of 


“The Broken Meloly.’”) 
And played nightly by him with enormous success. 














Arranged for 





Violin and Piano; for Mandoline and Piano; for ’Cello and Pianv ; as 
a Pianoforte Solo; and as a Song. 
Price 2s. net. Post Free. 
NEW SONGS. 2s. each net. 


By Joserw FREDERIC Ks. 
By Ro:anp Biack, 

By Josern,_ H. Apams. 
By Joseex H. Apams. 
By Dvuptey Harcrave. 


**Callin’ up de Coons ”’ 
** Just a Little Late! ”’ 
** Eternal Day ”’ . 
‘*The Glad New ee mm 
**The Saucy Thrush’’ 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


**The Golliwogg March”? ... me ia By JosepH FREDERICKS. 
(Everybody who has seen Miss Upton's clever drawings in ‘‘ The 
Adventures of Two Dutch Dolls” should get this characteristically 

descriptive March. ) 

‘*The Gordon Highlanders’ March”’ 


**In Play Time”’ 


By Ros. CHAMBERLIN. 
By Eric Wotr. 








London: EGERTON &'CO., 10, Berners S:zee: W. 
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Complete in Box, with filler and Directions, Post Paid, for 3s, All 
kinds ired. JEWEL FOUNTAIN PEN, fitted ‘with 16-ct. 
Gold Nib, Iridium Tipped, 5s., Mounted and C » 78. 6d. 


Dept. R.R., JEWEL PEN CO., 58 Fenchurch St., London, E.C. 
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on the old Boneshaker. Init we have found the perfect Tyre.” —WAcelwoman 


THE WONDER OF THE CYCLE WORLD. 


RACING, LIGHT ROADSTER, and FULL ROADSTER 
Tyres that absolutely defy puncture and beat the Records. 
TEST THEM for Yourself at any Cycle Agents’. 
To Know Them is to Have Them. 











Catalogue and all Information Free on Request. 


THE AMALGAMATED TYRE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
140, Cierkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
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Write for New Season's List of JUNO 
Cycles and Accessories. , Sent post free, 
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A Handsome Illustrated Booklet, First in 1888, 
‘‘ ALL AsouT DUNLOP TyrEs,” post free. Foremost 
“ ever since. 
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Highest Class Machines. Noted for Stability. 


ANY MAKE OF TYRES FITTED TO ORDER. 


Fully Illustrated Price List of these celebrated Machines free on 
application to the 


ROVER CYCLE CO., LTD, (5.x. startey’ co., x14.) 


METEOR WORKS, COVENTRY. 
LONDON: 
4 & 5, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 157, New Bond 
Street, W.; 19 & 20, Old Bailey, E.C. 
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Free on application to 


BRAND & CO, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 
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MEAT, in its natural state, ready for 
immediate assimilation. 
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LESS SPECULATION, MORE LEGISLATION, 


The great national stock-ticker keeps Uncle Sam terribly tangled. 
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From Puck, New York.] POOR SPAIN ! 
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From Jxter-Occan, Chicago.] : 
From the Philadelphia Times.} PERISH THE THOUGHT! 


WHAT IS BEHIND THE WAR SCARE, Spatn: ‘‘ Now, do I look like one who would go and sink a ship and drown a lot of men?” 
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2. Poison in Blood and Tissue. 2 






Banish Disease by Removing 
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=8 Uric Acid a other Impurities. 
ce 
| IF our readers will glance at the faces of the friends and acquaintances they 


meet during the day, they will notice few that do not contain evidences of 
the ill-health caused by disorders of the stomach, liver, and kidneys. One 
face will suggest Gout or Gouty Eczema, another Constipation, or 
Dyspepsia, and another the pangs of Rheumatism, Lumbago or Sciatica. 
All this, in most cases, is due to certain poisonous matters in the blood and 
Bas : tissue, chief among which is the noxious substance known as uric acid. This 
ee crete ee Al eh liar 2 acid accumulates in the system from drinking strong teas, coffees, and 
K U TN OW’S . cocoas, and the consumption of rich foods and of wines, beers, and alcoholic 
beverages in general. Its presence is not only liable to produce the ailments 
improveo Errervescent Cancesad mentioned, but to accentuate any predisposition that may exist to other 
stomach, liver, and kidney diseases. Those whose lives are made miserable 
by maladies arising from uric acid, or by other diseases of a similar character, 
will find no remedy more safe, pleasant, and effective than KuTrnow’s 
Improved Effervescent, Carlsbad PownEr, which contains all the curative 
properties of the far-famed Continental mineral-water springs, without, 
however, their drastic, lowering, and nauseous features, and which does not 
involve the time and expenditure that a trip to the springs necessitates. 
KutTNnow’s PowDER dissolves the uric acid formations and expels the dis- 
solved products from the system, which being thus purified, and the production 
of uric acid stopped by the stimulative and lubricant action of the 
Powder on the liver and digestive functions, the patient speedily finds relief. 
In Sluggish Liver, KurNow’s PowDkr, by thinning the bile and rendering 
it less resinous, stimulates the flow of blood, and thereby gives relief. In 
Constipation, KuTNOw’s POWDER acts as a natural stimu'ant to the bowels, 
not only increasing the motion of the intestines, but causing increased excretion 
from the entire alimentary tract. In Jaundice, KUTNOW’s PowDkER renders 
the bile more fluid, thus promoting its flow, and banishes biliousness and 
precludes any tendency to gall-stones. In Gout, Gouty Eczema, and 
Rheumatism, KuTNow’s POWDER restores the tissue formations to their 
normal state, and so regulates the action of the bowels, as to modify attacks 
or prevent them altogether. All inactivity and ailments of the stomach, 
liver, and kidneys can be treated by KUTNOW’s POWDER with satisfactory 
results, and thu; health is restored, lives saved, and constitutions strengthened. 
A course of ths powder will make you feel younger, stronger, and healthier. 
It will make your step lighter, your eye brighter, and your head clearer. 
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41, FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 
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SAMPLES SENT GRATIS, POST-PAID TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


FOR ONE MONTH from the date of this Magazine Messrs. S. KUTNOW, Limited, 41, Farringdon Road, 
London, E.C., will send a SAMPLE of KUTNOW’S IMPROVED EFFERVESCENT CARLSBAD POWDER FREE and POST-PAID to 
every adult applicant who names “The Review of Reviews” when writing and mentions KUTNOW’S CARLSBAD POWDER. 
KUTNOW’S IMPROVED EFFERVESCENT CARLSBAD POWDER may be obtained in capsuled bottles, of all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors. Price in Great Britain, 2s. 9d. per bottle, or post free (in the United Kingdom only) for 3s. from the London office. 
See that the Registered Trade Mark, ‘‘ Hirschensprung ” (or Deer Leap), and the autograph facsimile signature, ‘‘S. KUTNOW 
& CO., Ld.,” are on the label and carton. Only these insure genuineness. Insist on ‘‘ Kutnow’s,” and firmly refuse any 


substitutes, as they are worthless. 








Asthma, Bronchitis, and Kindred Ailments 








‘Sufferers from these ailments are recommended to try KUTNOW’S ANTI-ASTHMATIC POWDER or CIGARETT which are scientific 


i roved of and employed under the highest medical authority for the treatment of Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Influenza, Hay-Fever anc 
Sdinary colde’” Their remedial ae endorsed by The Lancet,” ‘British Medical Journal,” and “‘ The Bristol Medico-Chirurgical Journal” and both 
Powder and the Cigarettes were constantly prescribed and personally used by the late Sir Morell Mackenzie. Price, in Great Britain, 3/6 per tin for the 
Powder, and 2/9 per box for the Cigarettes, of all chemists, or from the proprietors post free upon receipt of 3/9 for the Powder and 3/0 for the Cigarettes 
To obtain free and post-paid samples, instructions and testimonials, write for either the AnTI-AsTHMATIC PowbeR or for the CiGaRE?TES, and mentios 
Review or Reviews. SoLe Proprietors, S. Kurnow & Co., Limitep, 41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C, 
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For Longhand, Shorthand, Pen-and-ink Drawing, 
Music Writing, indeed, wherever a Pen is 


necessary, use only 
Adds 


Made in 3 sizes only at 
immeasurably 
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and Comfort 
in writing. 
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Complete Illustrated Cata: 4 
Post Free on Application! 


MABIE,TODD,« BARD. 


HEAD OFFICE:—93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 
95a, REGENT STREET, W., LONDON ; 


And 3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 




























‘Its food value is double that of Bread made 
from ordinary wheaten flour.’’ 





OVIS 





Bread 


“*The purest and the nicest,”’ 








Be sure each loaf is stamped ‘‘Hovis.’’ 


It is baked and delivered daily 
by all good class Bakers; or 6d. 
and 1s, samples of Bread and 
Biscuits 
will 
be sent on 


HOVIS-BREAD FLOUR CO., Ltd., 
Millers, MACCLESFIFLD. 
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I].—-THE FAR EASTERN QUESTION: (1) JOHN BULL AND CHINA; 
(2) THE POWERS AND CHINA. 




























From Puck, New York.] 
THE BULL IN THE CHINA SHOP. 


What the European trouble-makers may expect if England doesn’t get free ports in China. 
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From the Melbourne Punch.] From the Le7bourne Punch.] 


ey Lr Hune Cuane: “ You buy um China? Welly ni, welly good, heap Joun CutnaMAn Butt: “I am working this round now, ladies; have 
Meap! All a-same twel million pong.” taken over the business, you know; and if you want a good cup of tea I 
J. Butt; “ Twelve millions, eh? Done! It’s dirt cheap at the price!” reckon you'll have to deai with me.” 
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From Amsterdammer.] 


From the News of the World.} CHINA IN TROUBLE 


‘*WHERE’S BILL ADAMS?” 


Joun CutnaMAn: “ Me am velly flightened. Me no see my flend come 
alongee.” 





From the ¥ournal Amusant, Paris.] From the Hindi Punch.] 
‘*Bah! Let them nibble at the edges !” THE TEMPTING HONEY-COMB. 





From ¥ugend., From the Westminster Gazette.] 


A GERMAN VIEW OF THE RUSSIAN POLICY IN MANCHURIA, THE KITE-FLYING SEASON IN CHINA. 
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For 6 Months 


we have been seriously incon- 
venienced by the rapid growth 
of sale of the 





BLICK-ENSOERFER, 


' and have frequently had to 
apologize for unavoidable de- 
lay in delivering, even when 
cash had been sent us, but a 
considerable enlargement of 


production has now been 
effected, and, for the time, 
we are— 


ABREAST 
OF 
ALL 
DEMANDS 








MR. FULL KEYBOARD, 
H. TOWNLEY SUGDEN, | HICH SPEED, 
F.R.1.B.A., VISIBLE WRITING, 
Eversley, Winchfield, Hants, Always Easily Visible. 
itbee sm All of it Visible. 
a asth January, 1898. PERMANENT ALIGNMENT, 
“ ‘uc! lea s t tif . 
toits usefulness eine the time I DIRECT Ne, 
pe had it (7 months). » . ++ No Complex Motions, 


From previous experience of 
wher typewriters treble the cost, 


DIRECT PRINTING, 





wd many viene will wean ta | EXCELLENT MANIFOLDS, 
ais.” INTERCHANCEABLE TYPE. 





RAPID, SIMPLE, DURABLE, CHEAP. 


Net Cash £7 10s. No Extras. 


Send for Prospectus, naming the “ Review of Reviews.” 


The BLICK-ENSDERFER Typewriter Co., 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
London: THOMAS TURNER LTD., 44, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 














Important Notice! 
12, Buckingham Palace Road, 
LONDON, S.w. 


We have now made a great concession in the 
price of Guy’s Tonic. It takes the form of a six-ounce 
bottle, selling retail at 1/14. This new size is now on sale at all 
Chemists, and Stores. 

We think we may now justly claim that in addition to 
its abundantly-proved merits, Guy’s Tonic is now actually the 
Cheapest Remedy in the World for Indigestion, Sluggish Liver, 
and Nervous Ailments. 

The change has been made in response to often-repeated 
requests. It is therefore hoped that our Friends will kindly 
make this public boon widely known. 

If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining it locally, 
send postal order, 1/3, and the Medicine will be promptly 
forwarded, privately packed, by parcels post, paid. 


GUY’S TONIC COMPANY. 


Do not Reject the Food you like be- 
cause you find it indigestible, take 
Guy’s Tonic after Meals, and it 
will digest such food for you. 


It is very certain that we should not have been blessed 
with the sense of taste if Nature had not intended us to exert that 
pleasing faculty. Unfortunately most people are compelled to 
reject the food and dishes of which they are most fond, because 
unpleasant experience teaches them to forego the present delight 
to save the future Pain. With some people it is pastry ; others, 
fat meat ; with some, cucumbers; others, pork, etc. This is 
forcibly expressed in the old adage : ‘‘ What is one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison.” People say: ‘‘ No, thank you; I 
like it, but it doesn’t like me,” or “‘I daren’t eat it, for it would 
upset me and make me ill.” 

Now it should be generally known that any person may 
safely indulge in their favourite food if the precaution be observed 
of taking Guy’s Tonic immediately the meal is finished. It is 
pleasant to the taste and it will prevent any unpleasant conse- 
quences, however rich the meal or varied the food, by simply 
aiding in the conversion and digestion of the food in the 
Stomach, thus preventing Buliousness, eructations, fulness, 
heaviness, or distress at the Stomach, or any of the disagreeable 
symptoms that have hitherto affected you. 

Guy’s Tonic does good because it has qualities akin to 
the Gastric Juice, with which it unites and so strengthens that 
natural and easy Digestion is performed. You feel better at 
once after using Guy’s Tonic, you enjoy your food more, and 
you get more nourishment and invigorative force out of what 
you eat. Hence Guy’s Tonic makes you strong, vigorous, and 
cheerful. 

Let us see how this digestive problem works out in 
practice. For instance, Mr. A. Epc, of Gt. Paxton, St. 
Neots, writes :— 

‘*T am thankful to God to say that Guy’s Tonic has made 
me feel quite another person. / was very ill when J 
commenced to take it, but I can now eat my fcod with 
pleasure, and don’t know how to be sufficiently thankful. 
I always recommend Guy’s Tonic, and will continue to 
do so.” 

Guy’s Tonic is now employed in Hospital Practice. It 
is a British Remedy, and is widely recommended by Medical 
Men. 














Remember Guy’s Tonic is now only 1/1} per Bottle. 
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DUPLICATOR 
Prints HUNDREDS of fac-simile Copies of WRITING, 
DRAWINGS, MUSIC, etc. 


Useful for CIRCULARS, PRICE LISTS, DESIGNS, &c. 


Price FRoM £86 $/= De.criptive Lists and Specimens Post Free. 








ZUCCATO & WOLFF, 
{5b, Charterhouse St., Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


SHEFFIELD GUTLERY & PLATE 


Direct from Makers. A genuine saving of 25 to &O per cent. 


roue aes GEA oy 














ECTRO Pateo with Rear Siiver 


For. Size Sreons ano Ecccanr-Ricaty Encnaven 











Solid White Bone, Edge-pinned, beautiful Ivory Finish = Knives, 6/- 
dozen ; Dessert Knives, 5/6 dozen ; Carvers, 3/- yet uality solid 
improved Nickel Siiver, Warranted to wear white al ab 9 ‘€a-spoons, 
2/6 dozen ; Dessert-spoons or Forks, 5/6 dozen; Table-spoons or Forks, 
$/6 dozen. Samples gladly sent to any intending purchaser for sagartion 
post free. Money returned if goods not approved of. Grand new Illustrated 
Catalogue, with hundreds of designs of Electroplate, Silver, and Cutlery, 
post free to any address. (Mention Review of Reviews.) 


T. C. WILSON & €O., LION PLATE & CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 





Hil mi wn Ha | mh Hil mn mi Wil wan BIAS 


Here’ S . 
A Point % 


=| 


worth remembering. It is the latest improvement 
in fountain Pens, and is called the 


“ TWIN-FEED ” 


NEPTUNE PEN 


Writes directly it touches the paper, and hulds 

enough ink for 10,000 words. 

With 14-Carat Gold Nib, plain .. 7/6 

Do. Gold Mounted in Leather Case 9/- 

Cheaper kind .. 9. we 0 ww @/- 

Our celebrated “‘ British ” Stylographic Pens are 
5/+. 7/*, and 2/6 each. Catalogue free. 


__ All pens sent post free. - Money returned in full 
if pen is not liked. Obtain of your stationer, or 
send Postal Order dirsct to the manufacturers—, = 


BURGE, WARREN & RIDGLEY, 
91 & 92, Great Saffron Hill, London, E.C. 1 
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SOIC TOK Irs 


CAN 

BE 
TESTED 
FREE. 


TOK aK a ae i ak ok ok 2c 
He 2h 2 FE ate kc ae ate ae ote te ac 2 ote ate ate ote 






Address (a postcard will do): 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, Limited, : 
60, 61, & 62, Bunhill Row, + 
London, E.C. } 

* 

+ 

bs 

* 


[Please mention this paper.) 
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FREE. 


We direct special attention to the following 
remarkable statements. 

Was very deaf 15 years, could hear loud conver, 
sation if very close, had roaring in head, ears were 
dry, for three years had to wear gla-ses, eyes would 
ache and burn, so bad could not go without them. 
After using Aerial Medication three months can hear 
quite well, eyes seem fully restored, can work all 
day without my glasses. It does not seem true that 
2.1 can leave them off so long, or hear so well after 
zing deaf so many years and having suffered so 
:much.—F. Pace, Bank House, Feltham, Middle- 
sex. 

ISCOVERED STRANGE NEW SOUNDS. 

During an attack of measles, abscesses formed 
in my ears, for twenty-six years had profuse 
offensive discharge from both ears, eighteen 
years was entirely deaf, people had to talk to/ 
me by signs or writing, and had distressing{ 
voices in my head.” Was treated at seven 
London Hospitals, attended three years and 
eight months but never got any better. Eight 
years ago a Specialist removed something from \ 
each ear, after that if one would shout very loud AN 
in my right ear, could hear some things, but the j 
discharge increased. In January, 1897, I began \ 
using Aerial Medication, in three weeks the gn AN was less, and 
could begin to hear. Each day I discovered strange new sounds, 
never remember of having héard the birds sing, and had to ask what 
the sound was when I heard it, had never heard my children’s voices, 
now it is such a delight to hear them. Within three months the 
discharge from both ears stopped entirely, and I could hear every- 
thing perfectly.—Mrs. BLACKMAN, 38, Rutland Road, Upton Park, E. 

We have reliable assurance het the above statements are genuine, and 
that Dr. Moore is a reputable physician.—Ep. Christian Index. 
MEDICINES FOR THREE MONTHS” TREATMENT FREE! 

To further introduce Aerial WV pry and prove es ye joubt that it 
will cure deafness, catarth, throat and lung diseases, I will, for a short time, 
send medicines for three months’ treatment free. Consultations by appoint- 
ia on'y._ For symptom form and particulars, aderon J. H. Moorg, M.D. 

U.S.A.), Dept. R.1., Bloomsbury, Pondon, W. 
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a III.—BRITISH AND FRENCH ON THE NIGER. 
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{March 2, 1898. 











From Judy.) 





hine. {March 5, 1898. 
— Joun Butt: “Halloa! What are you up to 
“ Frog he"would a roving go, whether Britannia would let him or no.” here? Didn’t you see that notice board?” 


IV.—THE L.C.C. ELECTIONS: THE GOVERNMENT'S ATTITUDE. 
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FOR THE 
LONDON 





From the Westminster Budget.) 


From the Westminster Budget.) 
THE OLD INSTINCT. 


Lorp Rosgesery: “I can’t stand by and see my old frienas attacked 
like that !” 


GETTING READY. 
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| Park, E. 
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! , From the Westminster Budget.) a 

bt that it : 

hort tine, {tis announced that the London Government Bill will not be produced From the Westminster Budget] 

y appoint- until after the elections. ] 

RE, M.D. Mr. CuHamBertain: “ Do for heaven’s sake, Arthur, keep it in. If that “Get him out of sight as quickly as you can, Arthur; somebody will be 


tis let out of its bag before the election, we are done for.” sure to be asking where he is ! 
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From Der Floh.} 
. FURBISHED-UP PRESTIGE. 


Kinc Grorce: “The affair is not without danger, the mixture { 
explosive ; but afterwards, the brilliance !” 











| From Kladderadatsch,) 











FIRST WEIGH, THEN DARE, 


From Life, New York.] 
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ZOLA AND GOLIATH. 
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From Fugend.] 





GREATER BRITAIN. 
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From the St. Paul Globe.) } 
Saturn: “ Now, what do you want up here on Mars, John Bull?” 


Joun Buty; “ To peg out claims !’ With its accompanying transfer of bacilli. 
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{A GREAT TRIUMPH. 
||... Warner’s Safe Cure never fails to cure 


KIDNEY DISEASES BRIGHT'S DISEASE 


The only Known Specific for these 
Prevalent and Destructive Diseases. 


DON’T DELAY UNTIL IT IS TOO LATE 


Good Health Depends on Sound Kidneys. 


WAS GIVEN UP BY EMINENT PHYSICIANS. | NOW LIGHT-HEARTED AND CHEERFUL. 
































. Mr. E. C. BAKER, 5, Stonefield Street, Barnsbury, Mrs. WILLIAM SMITH, 2, Arthur Place, Redcar, Yorks, 
London, N., was suffering from Bright’s Disease of the according to her husband's statement, would have gone to her 
Kidneys, and several eminent physicians gave him up. grave had it not been for Warner's Safe Cure. She was suffering 


from a very serious Kidney complaint, and a long course of 
medical treatment proved useless, now she is light-hearted and 
cheerful, and advises all to use this wonderful medicine. 


Warner's Safe Cure restored him to health and vigour. He 
is a living example of the virtue and therapeutic value of 
this Great Remedy. 

1 ae Price 2/9 & 4/6 of Chemists and Dealers all over the Worid. 

=.ce8 Special Diet Rules and Directions will be sent on application to H. H. WARNER & Co., 86, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 

















oe Face evouc Fo An Elastic Bookcase! %™*t) Sioucs For 


A LIVING BOOKCASE THAT GROWS WITH YOUR NEEDS. 
Advantages—Gradual Expense—Dust-proof Glass Doors—Any Cor- 


as Always Complete J | ner can be Fitted—Cases can be Built Square or, Round a Pillar— Neyer Finished I] 


Protection of Books—Portability—Elegance—U tility—Economy,etc. 


Sg | The Wernicke Patent Elastic Bookcase System is the only perfect System invented. You can cofmence in one corner of the room with’a case large 
enough for ten books, and this can be expanded upwards or sideways to any extent. The “‘ Wernicke Bookcase” is thus never too large and never too 
small. J/nvaluable to Ministers, Students, and Book Lovers. The Purchaser incurs no Liability unless absolutely satisfied with the Goods. 


BEPOPPLANA TION. } 


, oe | — 
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Sr : 





| TOP, SHELF & BASE FITTED. 


One Shelf with Top and Base isa } 
complete Bookcase as shown. 


= 


| TOP, SHELF & BASE SHOWN APART. 


To increase the height, remove top, add 
another shelf above first one, and replace 
top on second shelf, and in the same way 
for any number of shelves, Every part is 
made to fit exactly, and is interchangeable. 
Each shelf is also fitted with a ap +o <— 
ingenious locking apparatus, so that the re » be Built 
Bookcases may be extended sideways. spewing a Set ay ao b 


Special Illustrated H Catalogues, fully explaining the above, posted free to any Readers of ‘‘ Review of Reviews.” Inspection invited. 
THOMAS TURNER “ji3°) [“c) NEWARKE STREET LEICESTER 
LTD,, 7 & 9, NEWARKE STREET LEICESTER. 


a * 


| The dust-proof glass door hangs on pivots 
| at its upper corners. It opens by swinging 





outward and upward, closing instantly when 
released. The glass door is also removable 
at will. 





| 
| 
| 
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THE DBUDGERY of WRITING i no more 


for the. . 


Remington 
‘Typewriter. 


FACILITATES COMPOSITION. 


It is easier to depress a key than to form a 
letter. 

THE MACHINE KEEPS PACE WITH THOUGHT, 
and so encourages it. 

PRODUCES MS. FREE FROM ALL THE PITFALLS 
OF ILLEGIBILITY. 

THE REMINGTON LOVES ITS WORK, and toils 
not in slavery like the splitting, clogging, scratch- 
ing, slothful pen. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


100, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 




















TWO ARTICLES 


that should be in 
every Household. 








Brown & Polson’s 
CORN FLOUR. 


“Patent” brand is their best quality— 
for milk diet generally, and for many dainty 
dishes for dinner and supper. Has nearly 
forty years’ world-wide reputation. 


Brown & Polson’s 
PAISLEY FLOUR. 


A new preparation for home baking to 
be used with ordinary flour in the pro- 
portion of one to six or eight. Requires no 
yeast or baking powder. 








“MAKES HOME BAKING A PLEASURE.” 

















HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT 


IS A REAL BOON 


TO SUFFERERS. 


It eures Lumbago, Sciatica, Glandular Swellings, Piles, Fistulas, &c. 


THERE IS MAGIC IN ITS TOUCH 


When applied to Burns, Scalds, Cuts, Poisoned Wounds, etc. 


Holloway’s s Pulls and Ointment are manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, —oaeen. 





Neuralgic eps = ie 
Nerve Pains 
BUNTER’S NERVINE? 
All picgemmegce och nat 1s, r¢d. 








* Prevents Decay, 
BUNTER S 5p jr ROMOTES: C 0 A Le POX & 
rem “THE SKIN 
’ NERVIN El | 
PURILINE ™t 
POLISH 


Will Purify and Beantify the Teeth with a Pearly Whiteness ; 
Polish the Enamel; Prevent Tartar; Destroy all Living 
Germs; and Keep the Mouth in a Delicious condition of 

Comfort, Health, Purity and Fragrance. It is not a Powder | a 
or Soft Paste that will scatter over clothing and soil the 
toilet. Price 1s..Sold by Chemists, &c. Post free by 

A. Wilson; 21, New Park'Rd., Brixton Hill, London,S.W.# 





TOOTHACHE TaN kee 


Saves MEASLES 





THE an my T UE MarR OTIC 


M CTIVE in SKIN 
D/ SEASES: LANCET 
IN BOXES OF 


IS TABLETS 


DEV /ERYWHERE 
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THE MEDICAL FA 


A Legend 
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f frontispiece: Right Hon. George Curzon, M.P. 


progress of the World: (With portraits and maps) 


Character Sketch: 


George Miiller, of Bristol. — portraits and 
pictures) ee ee ats oe 


iA Legend of Labour ... 


Map showing the ms restt) same Movements 
of 1848... e 


The Topic of the Month: 


The Jubilee of the Awakening of 1848. (Illustrated) 


Leading Articles in the Reviews : 


The Liberation of Cuba ‘ 

The Foreign Policy of Lord Salishary: 
Prince Bisniarck on England and the English 
The Chinese Question .. ; oP - 
Why we are being Sian 

Railway Fares in England and America 
British-Built Ships for Foreign Navies 
Anglophobia Unamerican 3:3 
In Praige of Russia 

British Alternatives in Egypt .. 
Gossip'about Nuggets ... 

In Praise of Trade Gin 

Brazil and its Miraculous Palm 

The Nations and their Aged Poor 
Wanted—a Woman’s Hotel ... ts 
Authentic Messages from the Dead ... 
The Ameer of Afghanistan 

The Queen of Denmark ine 

The Author of “‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer ! 5% 
Reading Made Easy ; 
The County Council Election... 

A Forgotten Palace Indeed ! 

‘* Christian Democracy ” 
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y ESTABLISHED 1830. 

NEW INDUSTRIAL MICROSCOPES. 
NEW EYECLASSES, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES. 

HAND CAMERAS, ETC., ETC. 
: CATALOGUES FREE. 
111, NEW BOND. STREET, LONDON, W. 
































































The Reviews Reviewed : 





EVERY 
LADY 
READER 


a copy of Armour’s Cookery Book, gratis and post 
free. It contains a host of valuable recipes for the 


everyday use of 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, LONDON, S.E. 
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ace erence eran 


ALL CARPETS 
<"" OETZMANN & CO. 
FREE OF CHARGE. al | 
62, 64, 67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77 & 79, 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road), 
61, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN; 
75, UNION STREET, RYDE. 


FOR CONDITIONS UPON WHICH 


GOODS ARE SENT CARRIAGE PAID, 


PLEASE SEE 


eppeiee Chair, Spring, oea. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ("*"cttse EXTANT. \’) GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


NORRIS’S Honse-sKIN Boots, 


Shine like Patent. Will not Crack. } y 
EVERY | PAIR GUARANTEED. 


WATERPROOF 


Stout Soles for Winter "St 
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The Finest Beverage |s E 
in the World. 
























Do. Welted ... 7a ) 
Do. Hand Sewn 21/-, = 









Shooting Boots = 17/6, 21/-, 24/-, 30 





MR. Ww. T. STEAD, 


Editor of the Review or Reviews, writes in reference 
to Norris’ 's Horse-Skin Boots, December 6th, 
1892 :-—**I congratulate you upon the fit. Your boots 
are very comfortable.” 


EXTRACT 
F HERBS 
xine. NON-INTOXICATING BEER 
The most ae pemeeie thirst-quenching, refreshing, 
ating tonic drink producible. 

For every OPEN-AIR WORKER and all employed in Shops, 
Mills, Manufactories, and Mines. 
IMITATED BUT NOT EQUALLED. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

One 6d. bottle makes 8 galls. Of all Chemists and Store. 
Sample Bottle Free 9 Stamps, 2 for 15 Stamps. 


NEWBALL & MASON, Nottingham. 





Perfect fit by Post,—Our System. 


Illustrated Price List and Testimonials Post Free. Send old boot 
for size or shape of foot on paper. Cash with Order. 


G. E. NORRIS, 28 and 29, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, £.C. 


BRANCHES: 8 a 9, Holborn Viaduct ; 62, King William Street; ) 
55 and 55, Bishopsgate Within. ) 
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a Bt ll Al ll AS a A ld 
UNSHRINK ABLE Pure Woollen and Sanitary Cotton. 

Mor bon ae List and_ Patterns free. Low Cash 

UNDERCLOTHINCG. ° rices. KNITTED CORSEKT & CLOTHING CO., 
@ 118, Mansfield Road, Nottingham. Name * WR 





é MAKERS OF EXCELLENT EXCELSIOR FUR RUGS. 
MASON’S COFFEE ESSENCE. Don’t fal to Diek Boas, Siberian Walk Fox: ste. 





write to-day 
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LONDON, April rst, 1898. 
“What is the good of what you call 
Governments?” said Count Tolstoi 
one day as we were walking in the 
shade of the plantations at Yasnaia 
Poliana. ‘We see the mischief they do every day. 
But the good, where is it? Why can they not all 
take a holiday, these so-called governors, and leave 
the people alone?” In St. Petersburg about mid- 
summer every one does take holiday. The Govern- 
ment offices are deserted, the Ministries are empty, 
all the world has gone into the country. That 
temporary suspension of administrative activity Count 
Tolstoi would like to see made permanent. This 
dream, if not of dispepsing with Governments altogether, 
at least of dispensing with some of their more 
burdensome routine, has been momentarily revived 
by the departure from the United Kingdom of Her 
Majesty the Queen, of Lord Salisbury, and of 
the Prince of Wales. We need not within one year 
of the Jubilee emphasise the importance of the part 
played by the Queen in the government of her Empire. 
But last month she left Britain for a prolonged stay at 
Cimiez in the South of France. At the same time the 
Prince of Wales established himself at Cannes. A 
little later Lord Salisbury, who is both Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary, left for Beaulieu in the Riviera. 
The British Empire, therefore, is now being governed 
by an absentee sovereign and an absentee statesman 
from a French department. I am not complaining of 
this. I only regret that Mr. George Curzon and the 
Editor of the Zimes could not be simultaneously ex- 
patriated—at any rate until the time of crisis was past. 
There is something very delightful in 
the spectacle of this pacific establish- 
ment of the headquarters of the 
Government of Britain upon the soil 
of France. It revives traditions of the days before 
Jeanne d’Arc, when England was often governed by 
Monarchs resident in France. And it encourages 
visions of the coming of the better future when 
Europe will be something more thana geographical 
€xpression, and every nation will be delighted to 
extend the hospitality of its possessions to the 
tulers of its sister States. The telegraph and the 
express train render it as easy to govern Britain 
from Cimiez as from Balmoral. Some day we 
May see Russia ruled from the Isle of Wight and 
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Germany from the Bay of Naples. Our old ideas of 
time and space are being revolutionised. The most 
convenient centre of Government will be governed 
chiefly by telephonic and climatic considerations. As 
the telelectroscope which is to astonish the world at 
the Paris Exhibition does for the eye what the tele- 
phone does for the ear, the rulers will naturally 
gravitate to latitudes where the climatic conditions 
make it easier to do the ruling. In the twentieth 
century it may come to be considered as absurd to 
draw up a legislative programme in November in the 
midst of the London fogs as it would be to-day for 
the Cabinet to sit in a room without a fire. 

This tendency to drift to the tempe- 
rate climes has its dangers, but the 
transfer of the Queen and her Prime 
Minister to France last month had an 
appreciable effect in allaying public anxiety as to 
the maintenance of peace. When M. Hanotaux was 
questioned by an interviewer about the possibility of 
war with England over the West African question, he 
replied :— 

As for our foreign relations, I can affirm that they are 

good with everybody. We have the best relations with 
all the Powers. In certain foreign papers we are repre- 
sented as having less cordial relations with England. 
Queen Victoria is at Nice the object of our most respectful 
solicitude, the Prince of Wales is at Cannes, and Lord 
Salisbury arrives in France on Monday. That is my sole 
reply, and I hope this triple stay will be as prolonged and 
as agreeable as possible. 
France might, no doubt, regard the Queen, the Prince 
of Wales, and Lord Salisbury as hostages for our good 
behaviour. But it would be well if, whenever affairs 
become critical, the arbiters of peace and war could 
always be packed off to the other Power’s territory, 
instead of being compelled as at present to take their 
fateful decisions in the midst of the ferment of popular 
passion and the loud braying of all the brazen instru- 
ments of national pride and prejudice. Nor is that 
the only good which such visits might accomplish. 
A French statesman last year remarked, and some- 
what bitterly, that the climate was the only thing in 
France that the Queen seemed to appreciate. The 
Prince of Wales makes some amends for the excessive 
reserve of his mother ; but considering the benefit Her 
Majesty derives from the French climate, she might 
do well to show herself a little more cordially disposed 
to the Republic. A little civility goes a long way. 
Good words cost little and are worth much, 
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I venture in another part of this 
magazine to propose that the expiring 
months of the nineteenth century 
might be put to good account by 
organising an International Society of Europeans, an 
association of all those who believe in the ultimate 
evolution of the United States of Europe, and who 
are prepared to co-operate for abating, when possible, 
international antipathies. The advantage which such 
a society would possess over the existing peace and 
arbitration societies is that, while the ultimate object 
would be the same, the Society of Europeans would 
be untrammelled by any theories as to armaments or 
war. Journalists who joined it would not feel com- 
promised if they at. the same time advocated the 
increase of defensive armaments, And statesmen 
would find in it an international platform from which 
they could appeal to the whole Continent. What is 
wanted, first of all, is for some one to write. a book 
on the Federation of Europe, which would be to the 
United States of Europe what Professor Seeley’s 
“Expansion of England” was to the British Empire. 
The Paris Exhibition of 1900 will supply a 
natural and ideal occasion for introducing such a 
Society to the Continent of the twentieth century. 
And Jeanne d’Arc, the heroic peasant girl who 
delivered France from English domination, and was, 
as recompense, surrendered by the King and the 
Church to be burned alive as a sorceress, would be 
the natural and ideal patron saint of such a move- 
ment from the English standpoint. No one more 
brilliantly embodies the idea upon which the United 
States of Europe must be based—that of “ Hands 
off” each other’s soil—and her nomination by England 
to such a position would be one of those tardy but 
sublime acts of expiation which nations sometimes 

have it in their power to pay to a martyred saint. 
Last month witnessed two notable 

The 
Europeanising ‘Steps towards the further European- 
of the ising of the Continent. The arrange- 
Continent. ‘ 

ments for guaranteeing the Greek 
loan by England, France, and Russia have been 
successfully carried through. Greece borrows 
45,800,000 at 2! per cent.—thanks to the tripartite 
guarantee. At the same time, Germany and Austria 
have withdrawn their ships and their garrisons from 
Crete, in token of the German Emperor’s disapproval 
of the Russian proposal to make Prince George 
Governor of that distracted island. It is now stated, 
by the way, that Russia was anxious to put forward 
this solution before the war, but she was foiled by M. 
Delyanni and the Greek Parliament. The Greek 
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Parliament man is now at a discount even in Greece, 
and the Russian proposal is in a fair way of being 
carried out. The Kaiser, who does not love the 
family into which his sister married, has with- 
drawn his Admiral in a huff. The German flute will 
no longer be heard in the Cretan music of the Concert 
of Europe. Neither will the Austrian piccolo. But 
neither the flute nor the piccolo players carry their 
opposition so far as to break up the Concert. ‘The 
other Powers will act as representing Federated 
Europe ; and although a smaller company, they will 
keep better tune than they did when the flute and 
the piccolo were still in the orchestra. Thus the very 
act by which the Kaiser seemed to attack the authority 
of the Concert has tended directly to establish it more 
firmly on the only possible working basis—that of a 


majority vote, 
Another welcome advance towards 


international comity and the estab- 
lishment of good relations between 
ourselves and our nearest neighbours 
has been the settlement of the very dangerous dispute 
with France as to the precise limits of our possessions 
in West Africa. As I stated last month, the question 
of the delimitation of our respective hinterlands had 
compelled our statesmen for the first time for many 
years seriously to discuss the contingency of an Anglo- 
French war. The despatch of Colonel Lugard 
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to the disputed territory was one of those measures 
which, if not actually equivalent to a declara- 
tion of war, came very little short of an intimation 
that war was in sight. Colonel Lugard’s ability 
no one doubts, but the misgivings which were widely 
felt as to his discretion were intensified by the inter- 
yiew which he permitted on his departure from 
Liverpool. Fortunately, M. Hanotaux appears to 
feel himself strong enough to brave the wrath of the 
Colonial Jingoes, and an arrangement is said to have 
been arrived at by which the prancing proconsuls of 
the Republic are to be withdrawn from the Lagos 
Hinterland. France has her hands full in her own 
share of the Western Soudan. The very thought of 
arising in Timbuctoo is as a nightmare to the French 
Ministry ; and it is always on the cards. Colonel 
Lugard will therefore be able to organise his West 
African brigade of Haussas, Yorubas, and Zulus at 
leisure. We shall be in a better position to hold 
our own in those parts than we have hitherto 
been. 

The arrangements for the settlement 
of the Chinese question have also 
progressed in very satisfactory fashion. 
The fact has been obscured some- 
what chiefly owing to the pestilent imbecility of the 
Times and the extraordinary ascendency of Sir 
Ashmead-Bartlett. Sir Ashmead-Bartlett is a very 
clever man with a twist in his brain. For years 
past he has, been notorious as a man who takes pro- 
digious pains to keep himself well-informed, and who 
nevertheless always sees things upside down. So 
well known is this that it would be a tolerably safe 
tule always to say “No” when Sir Ashmead says 
“Yes.” So persistently pertinacious is he in coming 
to the wrong conclusion that wise men would begin 
to doubt that Queen Anne was dead if Sir Ashmead- 
Bartlett asserted that her demise had actually taken 
place. But last month by some extraordinary fluke this 
wrong-headed knight was permitted to lead the whole 
House of Commons unanimously to affirm a resolution 
that it is of vital importance for British commerce and 
influence that the independence of Chinese territory 
should be maintained, at the very. moment when its 
integrity was crumbling piecemeal and its independence 
had been reduced to a condition of helpless depend- 
ence upon its powerful neighbours. Mr. Balfour was 
caught napping. Mr. Curzon, who is simply a younger 
and superior Ashmead-Bartlett, accepted the fatal 
resolution, and the Liberal leaders, as usual, did 
nothing. So the resolution was passed. 
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As the immediate result of this imbe- 
cility, Russia and France proceeded 
to compel the independent Chinese 
Government to grant them leases and 
concessions which made mincemeat of the integrity of 
Chinese territory. Russia secured a lease with im- 
mediate occupation of the great fortress of Port Arthur, 
which is the key to Pekin, while France demanded 
a coaling station at Kwang-Chau in Hainan, the right 
to make a railway into Yunnan, and a promise that no 
cession of territory shall be made to any other Power 
in the Yang-tse valley and in certain other provinces, 
which include the region opposite to Hong Kong. 
This put our Government into a very pretty hole. 
For they could not protest against the French 
demand for a veto on cessions of Chinese territory 
on the ground that such a veto would forbid 
our acquisition of Mirs Bay, because the House 
of Commons had unanimously declared in favour 
of the independence of Chinese territory. Neither 
could they consistently seize any Chinese land or 
island without falsifying their own declaration. So 
when the news came that China had given way, all 
the warships in Hong Kong were ordered to steam 
off in hot haste with full bunkers and magazines to 
the northward. What they have to do there does 
not as yet appear. Ministers, thanks to their tem- 
porary obsession by Sir Ashmead-Bartlett, appear to 
have with perverse ingenuity locked against them- 
selves every door through which they might have 
found an exit. 
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When all this Ashmead-Bartlettism 
is brushed away from the brain, it 
Port Arthur will appear that things have gone 
and very well. Our interests in China we 
Talien-wan. , ; ‘ 
have declared times without ceasing 
are not territorial but commercial. If Russia had 
obtained Port Arthur and Talien-wan without under- 
taking at the same time to respect the existing liabilities 
of the estate, we should have had fair reason to fear 
that our commerce might be strangled by a prohibitive 
tariff. But Russia has carefully avoided doing any- 
thing to which we can take exception. She has 
carried out to the letter the programme which Madame 
Novikoff frankly proclaimed in the Odserver months 
ago. She has acquired a right to the usufruct of Port 
Arthur, and she is going to make an open ice-free 
port of Talien-wan. She is not annexing Port 
Arthur; she is only utilising it. All China’s 
sovereign rights remain intact. Every Power retains 
intact its existing privilege of sending its warships 
into the harbour of Port Arthur. At the same time 
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GENERAL WOODFORD. 
(U.S. Ambassador in Madrid.) 


she acquires a position at the gates of Pekin which 
enables her to dominate the Chinese Government. 
She will bring her railway to Talien-wan, and it is 
stated that Count Mouravieff has undertaken that it 
shall be a treaty port, with only one difference: 
the 5 per cent. import duty which, with 23 likin duty, 
is the maximum which can be charged on goods 
entering any treaty port, will be collected by Russian 
officials instead of by those under the orders of Sir 
Robert Hart. As it is absolutely certain that Russia 
by bringing the Siberian overland railway to Talien 
wan will quadruple British trade with Manchuria, it 
ought to have been an object of our policy to help 
her to get there as speedily as possible. Mr. Balfour 
recognised this twelve months ago. If he had only 
stuck to it and snuffed out Sir Ashmead we should 
not have had the foolish fluster which shamed us 
before Europe and Asia last month. 

The Russians seem to have done 
their business with a steadiness and 
resolution which command our respect 
and admiration, They seem to have 
not only compelled the Chinese to do their bidding, 
but, what is much more marvellous, to have come to 
terms with the Japanese. They seem to have satisfied 
the latter that they are not going to annex Corea, 
and there is talk of some understanding about Wai- 
Hai-Wei. Of course, if we were going to fight 
Russia, we might well be alarmed at a rapprochement 
which deprives us of our only possible ally in the 
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Far East. But as we are not going to fight Russia, 
it is very much to be desired that Russia should 
establish good relations with Japan. Acute antagonism 
between Japan and Russia would be a constant 
menace to the peace of the world. Our interest as a 
commercial nation—nay, as the queen of all the 
commercial nations—is to promote all efforts to 
establish good relations between our neighbours, 
Our friendly offices as peacemaker should be at the 
service of all those who are in danger of a misunder- 
standing threatening the peace.of the world. Instead 
of this, the Ashmead-Bartletts—inferior and superior 
—and their henchmen in the Press habitually assume 
that it is our interest to set the nations by the ears— 
at least, when one of the nations happens to be 
Russia. 

Fortunately the attention of these 
gentry has been so absorbed in the Far 
East that they have had no leisure 
to work themselves into a panic about 
what is passing in the nearer West. 
They would have had reason for their alarm. If it 
is sound patriotism to regard with loud-mouthed 
jealousy and angry taunts every manifestation of the 
strength of another Power, then assuredly there would 
have been enough of the usual yapping at the heels of 
Uncle Sam, For the steady drift of the United 
States towards intervention in Cuba unmistakably 
heralds the opening of a new chapter in the history 
of the New World. The Great Republic at last 
is being precipitated into a foreign’ war—a war 
which, whatever may be its primary aim, will 
ultimately appear to be a war of conquest. ‘The 
emerging of the American nation from its Con- 
tinental cradle can only be welcomed by _ those 
whose ideas of patriotism are wider than the doc- 
trines of the Jingoes. 
the reluctant advent of a new Great Power on the 
stage of the world—a naval power actually of the 
second class, potentially of the firgt. It is the evolu- 
tion of a self-contained home-keeping people into a 
second edition of John Bull, with ships and colonies 
and trade all over the world. It is a portent com- 
pared with which the sudden upspringing of Japan is 
but a bagatelle. Woe be unto us if we are blind to 
its significance, if we fail to accept it as a summons 
to both sections of the English-speaking race to bury 
the hatchet of ancient strife, and confront the world as 
two members of one household ! 
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The blowing up 
of the Maine, it 
is now admitted, 
must have been 
*due to an ex- 
ternal explosion. 
Who fired the 
fatal mine no 
one knows. Only 
two things are 
certain. It was 
not fired either 
by the American or by the Spanish Government. It was 
the act of individuals—presumably Spaniards, possibly 
Cubans—-for whose actions it is impossible to hold 
the Spanish Government responsible. It may be that 
the Americans may have a good legal claim in 
international law against the Spanish Government for 
lack of due diligence in preventing so cowardly 
and deadly an attack upon an American ship in 
Spanish waters; but it is impossible to carry the 
doctrine of national responsibility further than 
that. That is to say, the United States might claim 
compensation; she could not make the explosion 
a casus belli, The Spanish experts deny the 
accuracy of the finding of the American Commission. 
They maintain that the Mainz was blown up by an 
explosion of her own magazine. The question is one 
which might be profitably referred to the arbitration 
of a naval power, which also might decide the ques- 
tion of compensation if the American contention was 
proved. The blowing up of the Maine would easily 
have been disposed of but for the effect which the 
catastrophe has had upon the temper of the American 


people. 


From the New York World.] 
THE BROKEN CHAIN. 


Readers of the preface to the last 
edition of Kinglake’s “History of 
the Crimean War” will remember 
the account which he gives of the 
effect of the death of Nicholas Kireeff, who was 
killed at the beginning of the Servian War, upon the 
national sentiment in Russia. Nicholas Kireeff—the 
brother of Madame Novikoff and an officer of the 
Guards—had gone to Servia as a Russian volunteer, and 
fell fighting pierced with five wounds at the head of a 
Servian regiment at Zaitschar. His heroic death fell, 
says Kinglake, like a spark upon the charged mine of 
Russian enthusiasm. It was that which made the 
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Russo-Turkish War inevitable. It was the incident 
that fired the popular imagination that precipitated war. 
Just so in the United States. The fate of the Maine 
has decided the destinies of Cuba. The need for inter- 
vention in Cuba as in Bulgaria was not made one whit 
more urgent by the death of Kireeff or the blowing 
up of the A/aine. But it was made more obvious, 
and the result is likely to be the same in both cases, 
Cuba_is America’s Bulgaria. As 
Russia was to Bulgaria in 1876, so is 
the United States to Cuba in 1898. 
The Spaniard, like the Turk, is holding 
on to a province which he has long since forfeited all 
right to govern. The Cubans, like the Bulgarians, 
have suffered horribly. The entire country population 
in the four western provinces of Cuba, about 400,000 
in number, weré driven last year by General Weyler’s 
order into rough improvised open-air prisons. These 
prisons are constructed by digging a trench round a 
village or town, stringing a barbed wire fence on the 
outside of the trench, and placing a small blockhouse 
garrisoned by soldiers at intervals along the trench, so 
that every part of the rude fortification is covered by 
their rifles. Within this prison wall the miserable 
inhabitants were free to starve to death or perish of 
pestilence. For, unlike the inmates of other prisons, 
the luckless veconcentrados or concentrated ones were 
provided neither with food nor medicine. They died 
like rotten sheep. 


Torn from their homes, with foul earth, foul air, foul 
water and foul food, or none, what wonder that one-half 
have died, and that one-quarter of the living are so 
diseased that they cannot be saved ? 


Such is Senator Proctor’s report. In plain English, 
the Spaniards have murdered by slow torture 200,000 
out of 400,000 of their subjects as a mere measure 
of precaution, and 100,000 are slowly dying 
under indescrib- 

able _ torments. 

The Spaniards 

have sent 

200,000 troops 

to the island to 

repress the insur- 

rection. Of 

these, only 

60,000 remain 

fit for duty. 

The whole 

island is a r 

shambles and a From the New York World.) 

pest-house. ‘‘ PEACE—BUT OUT OF THAT!” 
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President McKinley and his Cabinet 

The Relief have acted throughout with a gravity 

of the res 

Reconcentrados, 2nd a prudence which have won them 
golden opinions both at home and 

abroad. They have done everything to avoid war; 
but they seem to have made up their minds that they 
cannot allow the remainder of the wretched reconcen- 
trados to be done to death almost within hail of their 
shores. A vote of £200,000 to relieve the Spanish- 
made famine was proposed, and the work of relief 
undertaken by the agents of the American Government. 
The popular idea of the Jingo newspapers in the States 
seems to have been that this relief was to be distributed 
by ironclads, or at least under escort of troops flying 
the Stars and Stripes. But it.is probable that the 
President, being sincerely desirous of alleviating 
horrible human suffering, did not contemplate a course 
which would at once let loose the dogs of war. Miss 
Clara Burton and the Red Cross nurses would be able 
to distribute the relief without provoking a war in which 
all thought of relief other than that of shot and shell 
would be forgotten. But however distributed, the 
fact that the Americans have intervened, even as 
almoners to the needs of the sick and the dying, will 
bring us inevitably face to face with the question 
which underlies all other questions: How can Cuba 
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be wrested from the fangs of the Spanish blood- 
hounds ? 
Not without war is to be feared, for 
What Ought the Spanish don has lost everything 
BritaintoDo? but his pride, and even the Turk 
never gives up a province without a 
fight. In 1876, when American intervention in Cuba 
was on the /apis, the British Government was 
sounded as to whether it would support the action of 
the Cabinet of Washington. Lord Derby, then Foreign 
Minister, refused. The other European Powers were 
even more hostile, and the intervention was aban- 
doned. It is not likely that America will invoke either 
British or European support on this occasion. Spain, 
however, may appeal to the Great Powers for support 
against American “aggression.” In such a case the 
action of our Government should be the reverse of 
that of Lord Derby in 1876. We should tell Spain 
outright that she had better cut the loss, and thank God 
she is quit of a possession which has been a running 
sore for years, and which never again can become a 
valuable property. America neither seeks nor needs 
our help. If the worst comes to the worst she needs 
no help to whip the Spaniard. But she may welcome 
our support in combating any disposition on the part 
of European Powers to help Spain and in bringing 
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MAP SHOWING THE MOBILISATION OF WARSHIPS WITHIN STRIKING DISTANCE OF HAVANA. 
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the strongest moral pressure to bear at Madrid to 
avert war. 

Meanwhile all last month the 
American arsenals resounded with 
the clang of arms. The United 
States is not organised for war. The 
prospect of having to face even a third-rate Power 
like Spain sent American agents scurrying over 
Europe, seeing what they could pick up in the shape 
of warships new or second-hand. They bought two 
Brazilian cruisers which were being finished in 
Great Britain, but torpedo boats and_ torpedo 
catchers they found to their dismay were not to 
be had at any price. ‘They have therefore been 
driven to improvising substitutes for torpedo 
boats out of steam tugs and private yachts. 
Meanwhile the Spanish torpedo flotilla has been 
despatched across the Atlantic and the Spaniards 
evidently mean business. Spain is bankrupt. She 
has no great man. She has one great woman, whose 
throne would probably be overturned if she counselled 
surrender. The Carlists are busy, and Sefior 
Sagasta stands between the devil and the deep sea. 
War with the United States if he refuses to give up 
Cuba. Revolution at home if he hauls down the 
flag. It is a desperate situation. Would that some 
powerful international dentist could administer to Spain 
an anesthetic strong enough to enable the United 
States to extract this raging Cuban tooth without 
more ado. But that alas! seems to be past praying 
for. The moment President McKinley demanded the 
independence of Cuba war became inevitable, and 
the whole political and international perspective has 
been transformed by that fact. 

The near approach of war with Spain 
had the effect of evoking the latent 
sympathy which unites the two 
branches of the English-speaking 
family. In New York music-halls “God Save the 
Queen” was said to have been hailed with enthusiasm 
by crowds of excited patriots already hoarse with 
chanting their own National Anthem, and in many 
other directions public opinion in favour of a closer 
rapprochement between the Empire and the Republic 
Made itself felt. Our own Poet Laureate, ever 
keenly responsive to the emotion sufficiently popular 
to touch the music-hall, indited a poem entitled “ A 
Voice from the West.” The poet hears a voice in 
the wind of the Western Sea. “’Tis a proud free 
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People calling loud to a People proud and free.” 
And this is what the voice says :-— 
Kinsmen, hail! 
We severed have been too long : 
Now let us have done with a worn-out tale, 
The Tale of an ancient wrong ; 
And our friendship last long as Love doth last, and 
be stronger than Death is Strong. 


Of course —notwithstanding the deplorable declaration 
of Michael Davitt to the contrary—there is only one 
sentiment in this country as to what response should 
be made to such an appeal. Mr. Austin’s vigorous 
verse expresses what British sentiment is and long 
has been :— 


Now, fling them out to the breeze, 
Shamrock, Thistle, and Rose! 
And the Star-Spangled Banner unfurl with these, 
A message to friends and foes, 
Wherever the sails of Peace are seen, and wherever 
the War-wind blows. 


A message to bond and thrall to wake, 
For, wherever we come, we twain, 
The throne of the Tyrant shall rock and quake, 
And his menace be void and vain ; 
For you are lords of a strong young land, and we 
are lords of the main. 


The strain of the double duty of 

Lord Salisbury’s Foreign Secretary and Prime Minister 
Health. has temporarily incapacitated Lord 
Salisbury for the discharge of his 

duties at the Foreign Office. Mr. Balfour, who, as 
First Lord of the Treasury, has no Department to 
look after, but who, as Leader of the House of 
Commons, is tolerably burdened with work, has been 
entrusted with the duty of acting as /ocum fenens in his 
uncle’s absence. ‘Thereupon the smouldering dissatis- 
faction of the Jingoes broke out in the almost inarti- 
culate wrath of the Zimzs and other organs of the 
Administration. The Zemps declared that the Zimes 


From the Westminster Gazette.] 


_ “I think you had better ride, Arthur. ' Devonshire is rather a heavy- 
weight, and I am afraid Joe would want to ride the ‘ demon.’ ” 
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From the Westminster Gazette.] 


ONE MAN—TWO POSTS. 


in demanding the retirement of Lord Salisbury from 
the Foreign Office was working in the interest of 
Mr. Chamberlain. -This, of course, is absurd. Blastus 
has made mischief enough at the Colonial Office 
without permitting him to introduce the methods of 
the new diplomacy, which failed so disastrously in the 
negotiations with Mr. Kruger, into our relations with 
France, Russia and Germany. 
Foreign Secretary the Duke of Devonshire is the man. 
It might, perhaps, be better if he became Premier, and 
Lord Salisbury ran the Foreign Office. But that at 
present does not appear to be in contemplation—least 
of all by Lord Salisbury. 

It is worth noting that the rank and 
file of the Unionist party is beginning 
to have an uneasy feeling that they 
count for as little with the Family 
Ring that rules the Cabinet as—let us say the 
editor of the Zimes himself. Government by Cabinet 
they see is steadily encroaching upon Government by 
Parliament. The fact is the old system of Govern- 
ment by discussion in the House of Commons has 
broken down, just as Government by the vote of 
the whole body of the citizens broke down long ago. 
There are too many who want to speak, so it ends in 
no one being allowed to speak, and the quondam 
deliberative Assembly is transformed into a mere 
voting machine by which measures are bolted through 
without discussion after a certain number of days have 
been wasted on the preamble and the first clause. 
Ministers are calmly assuming that they have a right 
to all the time of the House, and that indeed the 
House was elected chiefly for the purpose of doing 


If there is to be a new 


Government 
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their bidding. As Mr. Hopkinson laments in the 
Cornhill this month— 

there is a real danger—or, perhaps, some would say hope 
—that the decisions of three or four politicians of talent 
and influence who have associated with themselves a few 
others who have shown special political aptitude or 
administrative skill, or to whom they are allicd by 
personal, family, or social ties, are being substituted for 
the deliberations and judgments of the representatives of 
the nation in Parliament assembled. 

In like strain a Conservative M.P., writing to the 
Westminster Gazette, relates how an old member 
returning after many years to the House of Commons 
was chiefly struck by the “increased influence of the 
Executive and the diminished influence of Parliament.” 
“Bit by bit the House of Commons has on all the 


graver questions of policy not only ceased to take the | 


initiative, but has left the entire control and conduct 
of them to Ministers.” It is an evolution which, 


unless checked by devolution, will bid fair to land us § 


in a despotism. 

While Conservatives and Unionists 
The Leaderless are crying out against the ascen- 
Liberals. dency of their leaders in the Cabinet, 
Liberals are groaning because they 
have leaders who won’t lead even when every con- 
sideration of patriotism and of party combines to 
force them to the front. Anything more deplorable 
than the failure of the Front Opposition Bench to 
challenge the action of the Indian Government in its 
arbitrary dealing with the press could hardly be 
conceived, were it not that an even worse spectacle 
was presented by the silence of Lord Rosebery in the 
House of Lords, When Lord Roberts publicly 
in his presence assailed the fundamental principles of 
the Liberal frontier policy in India, Ministers by 
speaking with two voices gave him a rare opportunity 
for saying the decisive word for which the public 
was waiting. But Lord Rosebery said never a 
syllable. Yet it was a chance which would have 

made even a ghost speak. 


This leaderless army, however, con- 
tinues to win elections, to pull 
down Conservative majorities, and 
generally to supply its chiefs with all 
the encouragement to leadership that politicians could 
desire. The Unionist majority at Maidstone was 
reduced from 816 in 1892 to 178. And at East 
Berkshire, a Tory stronghold, Mr. Palmer succeeded 
in reducing the Tory majority by more than one 
half. On the whole since the General Election 
we have won eight seats and improved our posi- 
tion in 18, while the Unionists have only won one— 
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Lord Charles Beresford’s at York—and have improved 
their position in four. Of the 31 seats vacated since 
1895 the Unionists held 19, the Liberals 12. To-day 
it is the Liberals who hold 19, and the Unionists have 
only 12, No wonder that at the National Liberal 
Federation meeting at Leicester last month the 
delegates were in the best of good spirits, and 
even Mr. Morley’s speech reflected something of the 
confidence of his followers in the constituencies. 


The Chance 
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Anglo-Indian journalists are crying out against it, and 
even before the law was passed, they have arbitrarily 
arrested native editors and keep them to this day in 
prison without bringing them to trial. Surely here is 
a splendid field for effective opposition. What better cry 
could Liberals have than that of British Government 
for British India? At present Lord Elgin and his 
advisers are governing on Russian principles. They 
are suppressing freedom of the press, and imprisoning 

without trial. 
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question = which Mr. Gladstone’s 
appeals most Last Days. 
strongly to all MAP ILLUSTRATING THE ADVANCE INTO THE SOUDAN. At such a mo- 
that is best in ment the minds 
the Liberal ranks. But our leaders are as mute of all Liberals instinctively revert to the great states- 
as mice. Here is a Government which has delibe- man who for so many years familiarised his followers 


tately reversed the policy on the North-West Frontier 
Which the late Cabinet with unique unanimity 
adopted, with the result that a disastrous and 
bloody war has been waged which its authors can 
only defend by promising to abandon the principles 
on which it was ordered. But beyond a field day 
on the Address they have made no use of so 
splendid an object-lesson. Finally the Indian Govern- 
ment has passed a press.law so monstrous that even 





with far other principles of leadership. But, even 
when we turn with longing regret to the days of the 
Midlothian campaign, the thought of the long drawn 
out agony of these latter days at Hawarden banishes 
all other reflections than those of intense sympathy 
and grief. It does somehow seem hard that, when a 
man has put in such a day’s work as Mr. Gladstone 
for nearly fourscore years and ten, that he should 
spend the last few weeks of his life in fierce pain. 
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But it is not for us to carp when the man who 
suffers supports his lot not merely without repining, 
but with cheerful resignation and content. We would 
not have had it so, had it been in our ordering. But 
the Lord of Life, whose Messenger is Death, has 
ordained it otherwise. 
The news from Africa last month 
South Africa has been on the whole good. Mr. 
Looking Up. Rhodes, at the head of the Progressive 
Imperialists of Cape Colony, has 
carried the elections for the Upper Chamber, where 
he will now have a majority of at least three in a 
House of twenty-one. Mr. Garrett has extracted 
from Mr. Hofmeyer a pledge to support a naval vote 
of £20,000 a year if the Imperial Government will 
Jay a cable to the Cape, and Sir Alfred Milner has 
made an extremely sensible speech to the Cape 
Dutch. On our side everything is being done for 
peace and conciliation. On the other side Mr. 
Kruger is trampling under foot all the liberal-minded 
Boers, and muttering about war with his suzerain and 
a protective tariff to keep out foreign goods. It is 
about time that Oom Paul had a turn at the game of 
blundering. We had quite a long enough innings in 
1896. Mr. Rhodes arrives in England at the 
beginning of April. He is reported to be in high 
spirits, and his speech at the Chartered Company’s 
meeting is anticipated with interest. It is not likely 
that he will be distressed by the Duke of Fife’s public 
repudiation of his faith in Chartered Companies as 
instruments of government. No one is in favour 
of Chartered Companies if the Home Government 
will do the work. It is because the Home Govern- 
ment would do nothing that the Chartered Company 
became indispensable, and if the Duke of Fife did 
not realise that before he joined the Board he was 
singularly “ slow in the uptake.” 
The news from. Uganda is better. 
North-East Africa Phe Soudanese who mutinied have 
also. . been dispersed, and British authority 
appears to be in a fair way to be 
established. The safety of the capital has never been 
in question. .In the Soudan the situation remains 
unchanged. The -Dervishes, some 20,000 strong, 
crossed the Nile at Shendy,.and advanced as if. to 
attack the Sirdar, who, with four battalions of British 
troops ‘and some 12,000 Egyptians, marched south- 
ward to the Atbara to receive them. The Dervishes, 
however, finding a tract of territory four miles square 
covered with scrub, occupied it as a kind of natural 
fortress. There they still remain at the moment of 
writing. They are safe enough from attack, but they 
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are as if in a beleaguered fortress—cut off from their 
base. Our gunboats captured Shendy. . No supplies 
can be sent to the army inthe scrub. It is calculated 
that our force needs forty tons of food and forage 
every day. Every Dervish will need at least two 
pounds of solid food per day to keep body and soul 
together. That means that 20,000 men must have 
twenty tons of rations every twenty-four hours, and as 
rations do not grow in the scrub, it is only a question 
of time when they will be compelled to come out into 
the open. If they stay where they are they will die of 
hunger. When once they are disposed of, the road 
will be cleared to Khartoum, but it is not expected 
that the Sirdar will advance southwards till the Nile 
rises and the railway is complete. 

The Parliamentary history of the 


aed month has been comparatively with- 
Money Goes, Ut interest. Ministers have brought 


in the largest Naval Estimates on 
record in time of peace. Mr. Goschen asked for 
425,500,000, and not only was it voted without 
protest, but he was almost savagely assailed because 
he did not ask for more, It is a melancholy reflection 
that we could with that £25,500,000 build ten 
cathedrals, like that of Cologne, which would be a 
joy and a glory to mankind for a thousand ycars, 
whereas the whole of this gigantic sum has to be spent 
in implements of destruction which perish with the 
using. An attempt is to be made to provide adequate 
and central buildings for the housing of the War 
Office. For this purpose and for completing the 
Admiralty, erecting other Government offices, and 
finishing South Kensington Museum, a sum of 
42,500,000 has been asked for and will be granted, 
Parliament Street will soon be one of the busiest 
centres of the building trade in London. 
The Prisons Bill, which is an_ in. 
The adequate concession to the demands 
Prisons Bill. 4f the prison reformers, has been 
read a second~time, and is to be 
referred to a Grand Committee. Fortunately there 
are many ex-gaol birds in the House who are qualified 
to sit in judgment upon the Bill, and it is to be hoped 
it will be improved and strengthened in the Com- 
mittee. The Daily Chronicle. is taking such an 
energetic interest in the matter that it is somewhat 
difficult to realise that Mr. Massingham has never had 
the advantage of serving a term in one of Her 
Majesty’s prisons. His turn, let us hope, will come 
some day, and then he will reap his reward. It is a 


very good thing to have it vigorously rubbed into the 
British Pharisee that our prison system is more in- 
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humane in many respects than that of the Russians. 
Mr. Oscar Wilde is doing his best to excite public 
sympathy on behalf of his comrades still in gaol. 
It is a commendable effort, but he somewhat spoils 
his case by overstatement. It is, for instance, 
difficult to maintain that prisoners are starved 
in gaol when they almost invariably increase in 
weight during their incarceration. Nevertheless the 
work of humanising the living hells of Du Cane 
and Co, is a good work, and one which ought to 
have been done long ago. 

The Irish Local Government Bill 
has been read a second time after a 
single night’s speech-making. The 
Orange Tories of the North are 
furious, and some of them are declaring that they 
would prefer Home Rule to a measure which places 
the loyal minority everywhere in the South and West 
beneath the heel of the Catholic majority. Mr. Morley 
reminded the House of Lord Salisbury’s warning. In 
1886 the Prime Minister, in his Newport speech, used 
these remarkable words in relation to this very 
matter :— 

Local authorities are more exposed to the temptation 
of the majority to be unjust to the minority when they 
obtain jurisdiction over a small area than is the case 
when the local authority derives its sanction from and 
extends its jurisdiction over a wider area. In a large 
central authority the wisdom of several parts of the 
country will correct the folly and mistakes of one. Ina 
local authority that correction is to a much greater extent 
wanting, and it will be impossible to leave that out of 
sight in any such exfension of local authority in Ireland. 
Nevertheless, that warning notwithstanding, this 
extension of local authority is to be carried out, and 
that by Lord Salisbury himself. It will -be reserved 
for his successors to supplement it by the “large 
central authority ” necessary to enable the wisdom of 
the whole to correct the folly and mistakes of sections. 
In the Colonies the chief event has 
been the close of the Australasian 
Federation Convention. The scheme 
of Federation which had been tenta- 
tively agreed upon is now to be voted upon by the 
Colonies concerned. Opinions differ as to the chanee 
of its success, but it is probable that the recent rush 
of Russia, France, and Germany to the East will do 
more than anything to convince the Australians that 
Federation is not a mere fad, but an indispensable 
measure of self-protection. In Ontario the General 
Election has resulted not ina Conservative victory : 
that was not to be dreamed of; but in a very serious 
diminution of the Liberal strength. Inthe old House 
the Liberals had 69 members (including 16 Patrons of 
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Industry), the Conservatives 25. To-day the Patrons 
have disappeared, and we have a House composed 
of 51 Liberals, including two Independents and 43 
Tories. If the Liberals are losing ground even in 
Ontario it is not surprising that Sir W. Laurier should 
feel as if the ground were moving under his feet. Mr. 
Chamberlain last month brought in his Bill making 
a grant of £120,000 to certain impecunious West 
Indian Colonies. This, however, is only a sop by the 
way. Fora full exposition of the Ministerial policy in 
the West Indies we have still to wait. 


The result of the London County 
The 


Progressive Council Elections, which was de- 
Victory clared too late to be noticed in our 
in London. 


last number, was very satisfactory. 
The Progressives have swept the board in all the 
working-class districts. Of 118 elected members, 
the Moderates only secured 48 seats. So that the 
Progressives had a clear majority of elected members 
of 22. Three years ago each party elected 59 
members. The Progressives, like most victorious 
parties, were at first disposed to abuse their strength, 
But at last they were induced to allow the Moderates 
the Deputy Chair and two out of the ten Aldermen. 
The Progressives have thus a working majority of 30 
on the Council. In the School Board, elected by 
the cumulative vote, and which has no aldermen, 
which is only half the size of the Council, they have a 
majority of 11. The local affairs of London are 
therefore now vested in the hands of the Progressives 
for the next three years. It is to be hoped that the 
Council will devote its attention seriously to the 
rebuilding of working-class London. The recent 
rush for Lipton’s 
shares, when 
£50,000,000 
were tendered in 
response to an 
appeal for 
£2,500,000, 
shows that there 
is plenty of capi- 
tal seeking in- | 
vestment. How | 
could it bef 
better employed 
than in rehous- } 
ing the citizens 
of South and 
East London ? 
The Guinness’ 
Trust shows that 
it can be done 
at a profit. Why 
should it not be 
done on a scale 
worthy the Im- 
perial City ? 
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GEORGE MULLER, OF BRISTOL. 


I—AN APOLOGUE OF A TELEPHONE 

SOMETIMES anwse myself by imagining the mental 

processes of an intelligent scientist of 1870 if he 

could suddenly be transported to the present day, 
and confronted with the spectacle—the familiar, ordinary 
spectacle—of a telephone. Imagine him in my office 
suddenly remembering that he ought to have telegraphed 
to a friend in Dover to meet his daughter, who was 
arriving from Calais in less than half an hour. 

“Tt is too late to telegraph now, for he lives a mile off 
the pier, and the telegram would never reach him in 


time.” 


“The telephone !” replies my scientific visitor. 
is that ?” 

For answer I point to the instrument on the office wall, 
and taking up the Telephone Directory, 
your friend’s name ?.” 

“ Hobliouse, the large w archouseman i in East Street— 
quite a mile from the pier. _ It’s no use.’ 

“Hobhouse, Dover. - Yes, -here 
“It will be all ‘right. ll ring him up, and:you can give 
him’. your: message.” (To the ’phone) : “Hello, Central ! 
Give me 230960, Dover.” 


The usual pause ensues. My friend stares incredulous. 


“Why on earth are you talking into that hole in the 


wall? “Have you gone mad ?” 
“Don’t you under——?” (To the ’phone): 
right. Is that you, Hobhouse ? 
a friend wants to speak to him.” 
Another pause. My scientist protests : “ Why, man, 
Hobhouse is ‘at Dover! . What rot are you talking ?” 
-“Of course he’s at Dover. . But he’s on the ’phone ;_he 
will be there directly.” (To the ’phone) : 
Hobhouse, is that you? All right! 


Yes! All 


One minute.” 


“Now, Mr. Jones, if you will come to the ’phone you can ° 


speak to: your friend.” 

“Indeed, I shall do no such thing!” exclaims Mr. Jones. 
“Speak across seventy.miles! I am not in Bedlam. 
Don’t play any of your fool’s tricks on:me !” 

“Yes, that’s his voice you héar, Mr.;Hobhouse. He 
wants to speak to you, but ‘T cannot get him to the’ *phone. 
Tl try again.’ “ Say, Mr. Jones, look sharp! They'll 
ring us off in a minute. Hobhouse is on the ’phone.” 
(To the ’phone): “ Stop—just a little! 
directly.” “ Now, Mr. Jones.” 

The Central ‘is ‘now hurrying me up. So to avoid being 
cut off, as Mr.-Jones:still refuses to come to the transmitter, 


I say (to the ’phone), “ You there still? Yes?) All right ! ° 


Mr. Jones wants you. to meet his daughter, who is 
arriving by. thé Calais boat. 
right! .Thank you.:- Mr. Jones is so much obliged. 
Good day.”  “It’ will be all. right, Mr. Jones,” I say, 
turning to my..visitor. “ He will have plenty of time to 
meet the boat.” 

“Don’t make a fool of me, sir ! ” retorts Mr. Jones, who 
leaves the office in a huff, firmly convinced that I have 
been making a fool of him. 


Two hours later: he returns, somewhat crestfallen, to 


apologise. 
“T’ve just had a telegram,” 


daughter. 


he explains, “from my 


“But,” I reply, “is your friend not on the telephone?” - 
“ What 


I ask, “‘ What is 


it is 1”. I exclaim. 


I want Mr. Hobhouse ; 


“ Hello! Mr. : 


We'll be done 


Can you manage it? All : 


She says Hobhouse met her at the pier, and _ 


looked after her. I cannot understand it. How did you 
communicate with him ?” 

“ By the telephone, of course. Did you not see me 
ring him up, and did you not hear me deliver your 
message? If you had come to the ’phone you would 
have heard his voice. He heard yours as it was, but you 
Ww ould not come to the instrument.” 

‘I don't understand,” says Mr. Jones. “I heard you 
talking into that hole in the box on the wall; but ypu 
don’t mean to tell me that you spoke through to Dover? 
Tell that to the Marines! Why, sound only travels at 
the rate of 1,100 feet per second. Dover is seventy 
miles off as the crow flies. Supposing that you had a 
speaking tube laid all the way; you could not have sent 
the message and reteived the reply in less than ten 
minutes. | No, no ; that won’t do. Besides, you have no 
speaking tube.” 

“No, but we have the telephone. He is at the other 
end. The sound wave goes by electric motor, and there 
you are.” 

“ But how can you speak direct to the very man you 
want ? _ Is the wire laid through specially to him ?” 

“Oh, dear me, no! We communicate through the 
Central. They ring him up and put him in connection, 
just for as long as we want him.” 

“1 do not understand. Who is the Central?” 

“ Why; the Central Office of the Telephone Exchange, 
where they switch you on and off as you ring them up.” 

-Mr. Jones of course would not believe it. He had 
never heard of the Central. He knew the laws of sound, 
the science of electricity ; and he knew a great deal too 
much about the matter to be hoaxed by any such rubbish 
as this about the telephone. 

But.as I am called out for a moment, he determines to 
try the telephone and see what happens. 

“ Hello, Central!” he cries. No answer. 

He removes first one and then the other of the receivers, 
and repeats his summons. “ Hello, Central!” -No 
answer. 

He speaks first into one receiver and then into the other. 
There is no response. “Just so! I knew it was all 
nonsense. — It’s just a coincidence ; Hobhouse happened 
to be at the pier, and that is all there is about it. I am 
a fool for wasting two thoughts about it.” 

Exit Jones in a huff, thoroughly convinced that by the 
immutable laws of sound every man of. science “and 
commonsense must know perfectly well that it is all fudge, 
this talk of a Central and a telephone. Thank God, ‘he’s 
not such a credulous fool as to swallow that! ~ 

And there the matter would stop for Mr. Jones, if he 
had no opportunity of hearing by the ordinary agencies 
of post or telegraph from Mr. Hobhouse at the other 
end, and so could indulge in his hypothesis of coincidence. 

‘But if Mr. Jones had an open‘ mind he would not let 
it stop there. He would ask that the experiment 
should be repeated again and again. He would: seek 
information from those who use the telephone success- 
fully. He would finally try it himself, and before many 
days were over he would become a subscriber to the 
Telephone Exchange, and constantly use the agency 
the very existence of which he had declared to be beyond 
the bounds of possibility. 





THE REVIEW 


I make no apology for opening my Character Sketch 
of George Miiller with this little introductory apologue 
concerning my friend Mr. Jones, the scientist of 1870, 
and the telephone of 1898. For by no other expedient 
can I so effectively raise the immense question which lies 
behind the personality and the work of George Miiller. 
In relation to this subject, how many of my readers are 
not veritable prototypes of the scientist of 1870? They 
are oblivious of the very existence of the Central which 
to George Miiller was the pivot of all his operations. 
For without postulating something which Mr. Miiller 
called God, and which in one department, at least, 
corresponds strictly to the Central Telephone Exchange, 
it is as absolutely impossible to explain the phenomenon 
of the Orphanages at Bristol, as it was for Mr. Jones, 
the, scientist of 1870, to account for the phenomenon of 
telephonic communication between London and Dover. 

It is this which constitutes the supreme, the permanent 
importance of George Miiller and his work. Great as 
his charitable work has been, admirable as have been his 
apostolic labours, incalculable as are the results of his 
splendid philanthropy—all these things are as the mere 
dust in the balance compared with the importance of 
his discovery—or rediscovery, if so it may be called—of 
the practical utility of that well-nigh forgotten and 
universally neglected Telephone which in theological 
dialect is called the Prayer of Faith, with its stupendous 
corollary of a God that heareth and answereth prayer. 

I am aware that many devout souls whose reverence 
is for phrases rather. than for facts will be woefully 
shocked at this method of comparing things sacred to 
things profane. But I cannot help that; it is their 
misfortune, not my fault. The suffering of the sensitive 
spirit of a thousand pious folk cannot for a moment 
be regarded as a set-off against the awakening of 
the mind of one indifferent and sceptical person to a 
conviction that the efficacy of prayer is not a mere 
superstitious delusion, but is one of the eternal laws of 
the universe in which he lives. Let good people be 
shocked by the thousand rather than that one sinner 
should lose the chance of salvation, has always been the 
Revivalist’s motto, and au fond that has always been my 
calling. And for compelling the indifferent and unbeliev- 
ing majority to understand at least the credibility of the 
hypothesis by virtue of which. George Miiller reared his 
Orphanages, there is no illustration so effective, so simple 
and so apt as this of the telephone. 


Il—THE ARGUMENTUM AD MAMMON. 


There is a very striking passage in Huysmans’ latest 
novel, “ The Cathedral,” which expresses with character- 
istic brutality a reflection that naturally arises in the 
profane mind in contemplating such a work as this of 
George Miiller’s. .M. Huysmans, who is that most 
zealous of all Catholics, a converted Freethinker, makes 
his hero, M. Durtal, moralise over the confounding 
spectacle of the Almighty so far condescending to human 
weakness as to advertise the fact of His existence and 
the reality of His laws by object-lessons somewhat 
resembling those used in the wretched arts of business. 

‘M. Durtal says :— 

We wonder whether this may not be the sternest lesson in 
humility ever given to man, as well as the most vehement 
reproof hurled at the American abominations of our day,—God 
reduced to lowering Himself once more to our level, speaking 
our language, to using our own devices that He may make 
Himself heard and obeyed ; God no longer even trying to make 
us understand His purpose through Himself, or to uplift us to 
that height, 


OF REVIEWS. 


Durtal.is speaking about Lourdes and its miracles of 
healing. But the same observations apply equally to the 
Ashley Down Orphanages with their miracles of mainten. 
ance. The latter, even more than the former, is a direct 
appeal to the lowest chord in the human mind. In the 
midst of a material age, in which the vision of God has 
grown dim, and when the {worship of the Golden Calf 
has become almost universal, the demonstration of the 
supernatural—if we may use so incorrect a term—is not 
the apocalypse of the inspired seer, but the constantly 
repeated proof that: the invisible law of God can govern 
even pounds, shillings and pence. 

In the wars of the Reformation, when the army of the 
Queen won a victory over the Protestant forces in 
Fifeshire, the Queen-Regent exclaimed with quaint 
exultation, “Our God is stronger than John Knox’; 
God, even in Fife.” The case of George Miiller seems 
as if it were created for the purpose of proving to a 
scoffing and unbelieving generation that the Prayer of 
Faith is potent even in the world of £ s. d. 

The millionaire is not exactly the finest flower of human 
evolution in the nineteenth century. Nevertheless, he is 
perhaps of all mortals the most envied by the majority of 
men. It was therefore necessary to accept this standard 
—a mercenary standard, if you please—to prove to all 
the money-worshipping world that prayer is able to do all 
things, even to make a millionaire. 

For George Miiller was a millionaire. He was a man 
who had got together a million, almost a million and a 
half. In American phrase he would be not mercly a 
millionaire, but a multi-millionaire, for his pile, reckoned 
in dollars, exceeded seven millions. It is true that no 
such vast accumulated mass of wealth stood to his credit 
at his death—save in the Chanceries of Heaven ; for he 
laid up his treasure where no moth or rust does corrupt, 
and where no thieves break through and steal. He gave 
away the money as fast as he received it. But he received 
it solid and sure—received every penny of it as net profit, 
so to speak; and if he spent it on others instead of 
squandering it upon his own comfort, that does not 
affect the question. 

This millionaire was different from all the others. 
There is hardly a millionaire in the world to-day who 
received all his million at first hand. In almost every 
case they made their money breed money. It was the 
original capital judiciously invested which enabled them 
to blossom forth into millionaires. This man never put 
his money out to usury. The whole of his million came 
to him direct ; not a penny can be attributed to usury or 
profit on investments. It was all given to him—given to 
him unconditionally and without any personal or public 
appeal. And it was given to him, he always maintained, 
in direct answer to the prayer which he addressed to the 
Invisible Power which he personified as God Almighty. 

Of course he may have been mistaken ; he may have 
been mad, or anything you please. But mistaken or 
mad, or whatever he was, George Miiller indisputably 
‘raked in the shekels” to the tune of a million and a half 
pounds sterling. He says he got it all by Prayer. It is 
for those who scout the idea that there is any efficacy in 
Prayer to bring forward any other hypothesis which can 
explain the facts. If George Miiller did not raise his 
million by Prayer, how did he do it? What natural law 
of the material universe caused this Pactolean flood of 
golden guineas to flow into his pockets? Let us glance 
at the life-story of the man, and see whether it affords 
any clue to the solution of the mystery other than that 
which George Miiller persisted in believing was the secret, 
the open secret, of his success, 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


II—THE STORY OF THE MAN’S LIFE. 


If George Miiller had been a well-connected English- 
man of standing and of fortune, the accredited representa- 
tive of the National Church, if his orphanages had been 
launched under distinguished patronage, if their revenues 
had been collected by an army of enthusiastic volunteers, 
and if their existence had been constantly kept before the 
mind of the public by lavish advertisement, it would have 
been easy enough to account for his success. It is true 
that many who have had all these advantages have, 
nevertheless, made dismal shipwreck of their schemes ; 
but let us admit that their existence would have been 
sufficient to explain the achievement which has made 
the name of Miiller famous throughout the world. 
George Miiller, however, as will be seen from the most 
cursory glance at his remarkable career, had none of 
these advantages. He was an alien in a strange-land. 
George Miiller was “made in Germany.” He had no 
personal property, no independent income. He was 
connected for a short time—somewhat loosely connected 
—with a sect which, although it has done some service 
to: the State, has neither the wealth of the Establishment 
nor the denominational enthusiasm of the Methodists. 
His orphanages were started in the humblest way, with- 
out patronage of any kind. His revenues came to him 
without any canvassing or any personal application for a 
single subscription. . He never advertised—he simply 
prayed. And he got the cash. 


HIS BIRTH AND PARENTAGE, 


George Miiller was the son of a Prussian exciseman. 
He was born at a place called Kroppenstadt, near 
Halberstadt, in Prussian Saxony, on September 27th, 
1805. Twenty-four days after he was born Nelson fell at 
Trafalgar. In the following October Prussia fell, crashing 
at the feet of Napoleon on the fatal field of Jena, not to 
be avenged till seven years later, at the battle of Leipsic. 
Although Miiller as a boy lived within cannon range of 
the battlefields where the fate of empires was decided, 
and was ten years old when Waterloo at last gave peace 
to the Continent, he seems to have been absolutely 
unaffected by the wars and rumours of wars in the midst 
of which he grew up. Nowhere in any of his writings, 
so far as I have been able to discover, is there so much 
as an allusion to the fact that his childhood was passed 
in the cockpit of Central Europe at the time when the 
fighting was the bloodiest and most incessant. It is 
significant of much. From his birth up political things 
never commanded his attention. 


A BORN THIEF. 


It is not that he was too much ofa saint in his early 
days. The things of this world had an immense attrac- 
tion for the lad—so great an attraction, indeed, that he 
could not even keep his hands from picking and stealing. 
If ever there was a youth who seemed predestined to 
end his days in a convict prison, George Miiller was that 
lad. He seemed to be a born thief. He went astray, if 
not from the cradle, speaking lies and stealing money, 
at least from the days when he put off petticoats and 
wore breeches. He himself tells us, with characteristic 
frankness, in the very first page of his delightful auto- 
biography, which is far more interesting even than 
Bunyan’s “ Grace Abounding for the Chief of Sinners,” 
that he was an habitual thief before he was ten years old. 
And, mark you, this was none of the petty larceny of the 
orchard or the cupboard ; it was deliberate, systematic 
Stealing of money. He began by falsifying the little 
accounts he had to render to his father as to the way in 
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which he spent his pocket-money ; he went on to rob his 
father of the money he collected as taxes. “ Before I was 
ten years old, I repeatedly took of the Government money 
which was entrusted to my father, and which he had to 
make up.” He was detected at last, being caught with 
the stolen money under his foot in his shoe ; but although 
he was soundly flogged, the only lesson he learned from 
his beating was not to be such a fool as to be found out 
next time. 


“ GROSSLY IMMORAL” AT FOURTEEN. 


John Bunyan, poor soul, in the excessive tenderness of 
his Puritan conscience, accused himself of being the chief 
of sinners on account of his love for bell-ringing, the 
playing at bowls, and a perverse habit of profanity. 
Compared with the lad George Miiller, John Bunyan in. 
his worst estate was a perfect saint. On the day his 
mother died, George, being then fourteen years old, sat 
playing at cards till two o’clock on Sunday morning ; and 
while she lay dead in the house, he spent Sunday in the 
tavern, and scandalised the little village by staggering 
half-drunk through the streets. He was then only a boy 
of fourteen. On the next day he began to receive the 
religious instruction preparatory for confirmation ; three 
or four days before taking his first communion he was 
“guilty of gross immorality.” The very day before he 
was confirmed, when he went into the vestry to confess 
his sins to the clergyman, he cheated him out of eleven- 
twelfths of the fee which his father had given him to pay 
the parson. After his confirmation he continued to lead 
a dissipated, dishonest life. When he was sixteen his 
father entrusted him with the collection of a considerable 
sum of money from persons who were in his debt. ‘“ My 
habits soon led me to spend a considerable part of this 
money, giving receipts for different sums, yet leading my 
father to suppose I had not received them.” 


A GAOL BIRD AT SIXTEEN. 


No one can be surprised after this on learning that the 
young scoundrel was landed in gaol before he was 
seventeen years of age. He went off on the spree one fine 
day, spent six days in Magdeburg “in much sin,” emptied 
his purse at Brunswick, where he had a sweetheart, had 
to sacrifice his best clothes to meet his hotel bill at one 
place, and then, when trying to bilk the landlord at Wolf- 
buttel, he was arrested and clapped into gaol as a rogue 
and vagabond. ‘There he was kept under lock and key 
for three weeks, and as usual came out a good deal 
worse than he went in. After he came out his father 
flogged him harder than ever, but the lad was incorrigible. 
But while he lied and cheated and drank, and was 
“habitually guilty of great sins,” he did begin seriously to 
apply himself to his books. 

A COURSE OF DEBAUCHERY AND DIVINITY. 


For this young reprobate was designed by his father 
for the Christian ministry, chiefly, it would appear, 
in order that when he retired from the Excise he 
might find a comfortable retreat in his son’s parsonage. 
Not even a thirteen weeks’ illness produced any impres- 
sion on him, beyond leading him to read-Klopstock’s 
works without weariness. When he recovered he went 
on his swindling way, narrowly escaping a much more 
serious imprisonment for a barefaced fraud. When he 
was twenty his debauchery again laid him up on a 
sick bed. When he recovered he forged his father’s 
name, pawned his books, and set off on a tour in Switzer- 
land with some fellow-students as racketty as himself. 
How utterly lost he was at this time to even the rudimentary 
sentiments of honour and honesty may be judged from 
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GENERAL VIEW OF ORPHANAGES. 


this confession : “I was in this journey like Judas, for 
having the common purse.I was a thief. I managed so 
that the journey cost me but two-thirds of what it cost my 
friends.” 

HIS CONVERSION. 


Such was George Miiller when, in the year 1825, he 
was studying at the University of Halle, one among 900 
young men who as divinity students were all permitted to 
preach, although, as he remarked afterwards, “I have 
reason to believe not nine of them feared the Lord.” If 
they, the other 890, were like George Miiller this judgment 
is probably not uncharitable. He says that although 
according to custom he took the Lord’s Supper twice a 
year, he had no Bible and had not read it for years. “I 
had never heard the Gospel preached up to the beginning 
of November, 1825. -I had never met with a person who 
told me that he meant by the help of God to live accord- 
ing to the Holy Scriptures.”. Nevertheless he was ill at 
ease, and when, in. November, 1825, a comrade told him 
of a Saturday. evening meeting: at a friend’s house where 
they read the -Bible, sang, prayed, and read a printed 
sermon, “it was-to meas if I-had found something after 
which I had been,seeking all my life ”—which is peculiar, 
to say the least of it. 


HOW IT CAME’ ABOUT. 


Nevertheless, most things are peculiar in this odd 
world, and we must take things as they are. George 
Miiller went to this Saturday evening prayer meeting. 
At that time-in Prussia’ “no:regular meetings ‘for ex- 
pounding the:Scriptures were allowed unless an ordained 
clergyman was present,” so they only read a chapter.and 
a printed sermon. But that night’s meeting changed the 
whole of George Miiller’s life. . How, he frankly confesses 
he does not exactly know. He had: never seen any one 
on their knegs before-in prayer: The prayers made a 
deep impression on him. “1 was happy, though if I had 
been asked why I was happy. I could not have clearly 
explained it.” When he returned home he does not 
remember whether he so much as knelt in prayer. 
“This I know, that I lay peaceful and happy in my bed.” 
He seems to have had very little sorrow for sin. He 


certainly had none of John Bunyan’s agony of remorse. 
He says: “I obtained joy without any deep sorrow of 
heart and with scarcely any knowledge. That evening 
was the turning point of my life.” 


THE SHUNTING TIME OF HIS LIFE. 


His wife’s account of this memorable shunting time 
somewhat obscures the notable fact that salvation came 
to him as a vague sense of joy practically unaccompanied 
by any keen penitence or any distinct grasp of the 
doctrines of Christianity. She says :— 

In the little prayer meeting for the first time he heard about 
the way of salvation through Jesus Christ ; for the first time he 
saw what a wicked, guilty sinner he had been all his life long, 
walking without a thought or care about God, and it pleased 
God—to put the matter shortly—after he had entered the house 
as one dead in trespasses and sins, and utterly unconcerned and 
reckless about the things of God as one could possibly be, to 
allow him to leave it a Christian, although one extremely little 
instructed about the things of God. 

He changed his manner of living, ceased to play cards, 
abandoned the ballroom, and burnt the MSS. of a French 
novel which he was translating into German. He read 
the Scriptures, prayed often, went to church. “ Appre- 
hending. in some measure the love of Jesus.for my soul, 
I was constrained to love Him in return.” When he was 
overcome by sins, secret or open, he sorrowed in his 
heart, and after a time he began to think seriously of 
devoting himself to missionary labour. 


THE “ YOUNG FEMALE.” 


But the Tempter, as of old, employed a young female, 
who was prone withal to beguile the young man from the 
upward path. Her parents would not allow her to go to 
the mission field, and life seemed to him barren and void 
without her, so for six weeks he ceased to pray, and the joy 
of the Lord departed from his life.” But at Easter he heard 
of a young man of wealth who had abandoned luxury at 
home ‘in order to labour among the Jews in Poland. 
The example smote Miiller to the heart. “I had given 
up the work of the Lord—I may say the Lord Himself— 
for the sake of a girl.” Poor girl ! she was soon dethroned. 
“T was enabled to give up this connection, which I had 
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entered into without prayer, and which thus had led me 
away from the Lord.” The snare was broken, and thus 
“for the first time in my life I was able fully and 
unreservedly to give up myself to God.” 
HIS FIRST EXPERIENCE OF COMPENSATION. 

He says that it was at this time he began truly to 
enjoy the peace of God which passeth all understanding, 
and which enabled him to withstand the wrath of his 


father, who was furious when his son tried to convert 


him, and talked about becoming a missionary, instead of 
qualifying for the fat living with a manse in which Miiller 
pére hoped to end his days. He refused to accept any 
money from his father, and, “by the way, I would here 
observe that the Lord in the most remarkable way 
supplied my temporal-wants.” - Some American professors 
needed lessons in German, and they paid him more than 
the money his father used'to allow him. “ Thus did the 
Lord richly make up to me the little which -I had 
relinquished for His sake.” That is the first note in his 
Autobiography of the teaching which vibrated more and 
more every year till the close of his long and useful life. 
ON THE DRAWING OF LOTS. 

Miiller was ‘not sure whether he ought to be a 
missionary. So, by way of settling the matter, he drew 
a lot in private and bought a ticket in the Royal Lottery, 
deciding that, if he won a prize, it would be a sure sign 
that the Lord wished him to be a missionary. Surely, 
never was there a more abominable method of interrogat- 
ing the Sacred Oracle. He won a prize, and promptly 
applied to be a missionary. He was refused because he 
had not his father’s consent. Thereupon he began to 
consider the error into which he had fallen concerning 
the lot. He tried it several times, but it did not work. 
On one occasion when he lost his way he drew lots after 
prayer as to whether he should go to the right or the left. 
The lot fell to the left, but the left was wrong. Then he 
prayed the Lord to send him some one to put him in the 
right way, “and almost immediately a carriage came up, 
and I was directed on my journey.” 


HIS CHILD-LIKE FAITH. 


Miiller was now past one-and-twenty. He says quite 
truly :— 

From the very commencement of my divine life the Lord 
very graciously gave me a measure of simplicity and of child- 
like disposition in spiritual things, so that, whilst I was exceed- 
ingly ignorant of the Scriptures, and was still from time to 
time overcome even by outward sins, yet I was enabled to carry 
most minute matters to the Lord in prayer. 

So far from feeling that the Almighty would resent this 

perpetual troubling Him with all the good George’s 

anxieties concerning the life that now is, as well as the 

life which is to come, he was firmly of opinion that the 

Lord expected it, and rather resented his failure to 

consult Him upon every trifling detail of his existence. 
AN ODD INSTANCE, 

Of this the most extraordinary illustration is afforded us 
in the passage in which, when his wife, after a seventeen 
hours’ labour, was delivered of a still-born child—her 
firstborn—this astounding man actually makes an entry 
in his Journal that, as he had never earnestly prayed 
about her confinément, never having seriously thought of 
the great danger connected with it—it was his first 
experience—“ he had no doubt the Lord now, in great 
compassion, sent this heavy blow.” Afterwards, when 
his boy was born, he left his wife to face her trouble 
while he went to fulfil a preaching engagement. When 
he came home the son was born. Whereupon he 
writes :— 

Observe—(1) The Lord graciously sent the medical attendant 

and the nurse (the latter nearly three miles off) in the right 
time ; (2) the Lord put it into my heart to honcur Him by 
preferring the care of His house to that of my own, and tkus 
He lovingly spared me three painful hours. 
That is George Miiller all through. We cannot help 
wondering what the wife thought about it. Human ideas 
of justice are somewhat difficult to harmonise with 
inflicting seventeen hours’ torture on the wife as a punish- 
ment for the husband’s shortcomings. 
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ORPHANAGE NUMBER ONE, 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


FOR THE CONVERSION OF THE JEWS. 

I am, however, anticipating.. George Miiller began to 
preach and to distribute tracts. He had his ups and 
downs. like other men, and on one occasion backslid so 
far as to fall to drink. But although he used to be able 
to quaff five quarts of strong beer in an afternoon, he 
could not now get beyond two or three glasses of wine, 
and soon gave itup. He diligently availed himself of all 
the accessible means of grace. The Moravians refreshed 
his soul.. He would walk ten or fifteen miles on Sunday 
to hear any godly minister, and he carefully eschewed all 
profane literature. : 

When he was twenty-two he had a call to go as a 
inissionary to the Jews. He was a great student of 
Hebrew, and was in June, 1828, accepted as a missionary 
student on probation by the London Society for the 
Conversion of the Jews. He had still his term to serve 
in the Prussian army. Fortunately, however, a temporary 
backsliding which led him to attend a performance in the 
Leipsic Opera House, where he took a glass of ice water, 
brought on a serious illness, which led the army doctors 
to reject him as unfit for military service, having “a 
tendency to consumption.” Greatly rejoicing at his 
escape, George Miiller landed in London on the rgth of 
March, 1829. He went to the Seminary, and spent 
twelve hours a day studying Hebrew and Chaldee. Most 
of the students were German, and he had little opportunity 
of mastering our language. His health broke down before 
midsummer, and he was ordered into the country. 


HE TURNS TO THE GENTILES. 

He went to Teignmouth, where he met Henry Craik, 
who was destined to be afterwards so closely associated 
with his life. 

At Teignmouth he began to preach in his broken 
English to a little church of eighteen members, meeting 
in Ebenezer Chapel. While there he became a Calvinist, 
a Second Adventist, and a believer in.the Baptism of 
Believers. His preaching excited much opposition at 
first. This, curiously enough, seemed to him to be a sure 
sign of his call :— 

I could not explain it in any other way than this: that the 
Lord intended to work through my instrumentality at Teign- 
mouth, and that therefore Satan fearing this sought to raise 
opposition against me. 

An admirable formula, worthy to be had in eternal 
remembrance. 

He soon came to the conclusion that his vocation 
was not the conversion of stiff-necked Jews, who 
would not listen to the Gospel. He wished to follow 
St. Paul’s example and turn to the Gentiles. Besides, 
with the sturdy and excessive individuality of the man, 
he objected to be at the beck and call of a Society. He 
must be God’s man and God’s alone ; no one should give 
him orders save the Holy Spirit. And as the Divine 
Monitor had laid it upon his soul that he must go 
preaching tours among the Churches, it is not very 
surprising that on January 30th, 1830, the Missionary 
Society severed their connection with Mr. G. F. Miiller. 

PASTOR WITHOUT SALARY. 

He was now free. He accepted the unanimous in- 
vitation of the church at Teignmouth to become their 
pastor, on the munificent salary of £55 per annum. On 
this he married in October, and almost. immediately 
afterwards he gave up.any regular salary. He had 
conscientious objections... A box for freewill offerings 
was put up in the church, pew rents were abolished, and 
he decided to trust God and the people for the means of 
subsistence. 


He remained at Teignmouth till May, 1832, when he 
removed to Bristol. The membership of the Teignmouth 
Church had risen from eighteen to fifty-one. All his 
wants had been supplied. He had married, and had 
gained recognition as a spiritual force from Exeter to 
Barnstaple. 

SETTLES AT BRISTOL. 


In 1832, when he removed to Bristol, he carried on 
the same kind of work in the same kind of way—nursing 
the sick through the cholera epidemic, feeding the hungry 
as a means of doing something for the souls of poor boys 
and girls, and generally forging ahead, until on March sth, 
1834, he boldly launched the Scriptural Knowledge Insti- 
tution for Home and Abroad, of which institution his 
Orphanage, although far and away the best known 
branch, is only one department among many. But now, 
having sketched in rapid, cursory fashion the life of George 
Miller up to this point, I will suspend the personal narra- 
tive in order to put together, as briefly and as succinctly 
as possible, the facts about the Orphanage. 


IV.—THE WORK OF THE MAN. 


The Scriptural Knowledge Institution for Home nd 
Abroad had the following objects, namely—(1) To 
establish day-schools, Sunday-schools and adult schools ; 
(2) to circulate the Holy Scriptures, and particularly 
amongst the very poorest of the poor; (3) to aid 
missionary operations ; (4) to circulate religious books, 
pamphlets and tracts for the benefit of believers and of 
unbelievers (an object added some time afterwards). 


THE PRINCIPLES OF HIS ORPHANAGES. 


The account from which this is extracted goes on— 
(5) In 1835 the orphan work was established. Of the 
principles of the institution two only need be mentioned— 
first, that debt should never be incurred ; and second, 
that no rich, great man should be its patron, but that the 
living God alone should be the patron of the institution. 

The Lord helping us, we do not mean to seek. the patronage 
of the world, as we never intend to ask unconverted persons of 
rank or wealth to countenance this institution, because this we 
consider would be dishonourable to the Lord. He alone shall 
be our Patron. We reject altogether the help of unbelievers in 
managing or carrying on the affairs of the Institution. 
Unbelievers were allowed to contribute, but were never 
to be asked to do so, even Mr. Miller finding it difficult 
to detect unbelief in the free gift of a willing heart. 


HIS OTHER WORK. 
Of the less known part of his work the following 


‘ summary must suffice :— 


In various localities schools were suprorted with a view of 
extending the influence of Christian teaching, and thus in sixty- 
three years of work 121,683 young people have been taught, a 
number altogether outside the Orphanage work. That is not 
all. In the same period there have been cireulated, by means 
of this institution, in almost all parts of the world, and in many 
different langu 281,652 Bibles, 1,448,662 New Testaments, 
21,343 copies of the Book of Psalms, and 222,196 other portions 
of the Holy Scriptures. Copies of the Scriptures have becn 
sold at half price by Bible carriages journeying to out-of-the- 
way districts. When Spain was openéd to this work in 1868 


. Mr. Miiller promptly sent many thousands of copies in Spanish, 


and so in the case of Italy. In ofher parts of the world similar 
work has been done. The distribution of religious literature 
has been in the aggregate enormous, more than 111 millions of 
books, pamphlets and tracts having been sent out. 

Nearly £400,000 has been raised and expended in this 
work. The sum raised and expended on the Orphanage 
is in round numbers about a million sterling. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


od teat THE NEED FOR THE ORPHANAGES. 
{In 1834 when Mr. Miiller began his work there were 


no anages in England. Between April, 1836, and 
May 26th, 1897, the orphan houses had provided for 9,844 
children, and for their maintenance and for tke buildings 
nearly a million of money (£964,764) had been given. 
Writing in 1891 Mr. Miiller said :— 
- At the time when it was especially laid on my heart to 
Jabour for orphans, the total accommodation in all the orphan 
institutions in England was for 3,600 orphans, and, at the same 
time, there were 6,000 orphans under eight years of age in the 
isons of England, according to public statistics. This deeply 
aflected me, and I sought therefore to enlarge the orphan work 
ander my direction to the utmost of my power. This ended in 
providing accommodation for 2,050 orphans and 112 helpers at 
atime, and the result of this has been that, by means of other 
individuals, or through societies, one institution after another 
has been opened for the reception of 20, 30, 50, or 100 orphans; 
or that orphan houses have been built for 200, 300, 400, and 
even 500 orphans, so that now, I am happy to say, there is 
accommodation in England alone for at least 100,000 orphans. 


HOW THEY GREW. 


In April, 1836, Mr. Miiller opened a large rented house 
in Wilson Street, Bristol, for the reception of 30 orphans ; 
in November, 1836, he opened a.second house in Wilson 
Street for the reception of 36 orphans; in 1837, a third 
house for 30 orphans; and in 1843 a fourth house for 
jo orphans ; there were now 126 orphans and 11 helpers 
or teachers and matrons. In 1849, as no houses were to 
be had suitable for orphans, he opened the first Orphan 
House on Ashley Down, which he had built for 300 
children; in November, 1857, he opened a_ second 
Orphan House, built and fitted up for 400 children ; in 
March, 1862, a third house for 450 children ; in 1868, a 
fourth house for 450 orphans ; and in 1869, a fifth house 
for 450 orphans ; thus he had accommodation for 2,050 
orphans and 112 helpers. The term of residence at 
Ashley Down has averaged between eight and nine 
years, but some girls admitted as infants have remained 
under the sheltering roof over seventeen years. 


THEIR MANAGEMENT, 


Between April, 1836, and May 26th, 1897, 9,844 orphans 
had passed through or were then residing in the Miiller 
Orphanages. Of the principles on which the Orphanages 
were founded and are still managed it is best to quote Mr. 
Miiller’s own words :— 

“No sectarian views prompt, nor even in the least influence, 
Mr, Wright and myself in the reception of children. We do 
not belong to any sect, and are not, therefore, influenced in the 
admission of orphans by sectarianism ; but from whatever place 
they come, to whatever religious denomination the parents may 
have belonged, or with whatever religious body the persons 
making application may be connected, makes no difference in 
the admission of the children.”” He, however, laid down three 
essentials as a preliminary to admission to the Institution. Only 
legitimate children were eligible, and they must have lost both 
parents by death and be in needy circumstances. Given these 
three qualifications, and the necessary proofs that the statements 
made.about them were correct, Mr. Miiller and his associates 
tefused none who came as long as there was room for the 
applicant to be found a place. Some of those admitted have 
been infants only a few months old, and others have been 
considerably older, and as a rule the stay in the Institution has 
been a lengthy one. Girls generally remain under its care until 
ay seventeen years of age. In one of his narratives the 
philanthropist himself briefly states the kind of training given, 
the reference being first to girls. These, he said, ‘are 
instructed in reading, writing, arithmetic, English grammar, 
frgraphy, English history, a little of universal history, all 

ds of useful needlework and household work. They make 
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their clothes and keep them in repair ; they work in the kitchens, 
sculleries, washhouses, and. laundries ; and, in a word, we aim 
at this, that, if any of them do not turn out well, temporarily or 
spiritually, and do not become useful members of society, it 
shall not at least be our fault. The boys are, generally, 
apprenticed when they are between fourteen and fifteen years 
old, a sum of £13 being paid with each apprentice ; but in each 
case we consider the welfare of the individual orphan, without 
having any fixed rule respecting these matters. The boys have 
a free choice of the trade or business they like to learn ; but, 
having once chosen, and having been apprenticed, we do not 
allow them to alter. The boys, as well as the girls, have an 
ouifit provided for them ; and any other expenses that may be 
connected with their apprenticeship are also met by the funds of 
the orphan establishment.” 


THE APOSTOLIC TOURS OF A SEPTUAGENARIAN. 

It was quite late in life that Mr. Miiller developed the 
extraordinary bent for travelling round the world preach- 
ing the Gospel. It is almost incredible, but it is never- 
theless the fact, that his itinerant missionary labours 
began when he had passed the limit of threescore and 
ten. Here is a list of his apostolic tours :— 

(1) March to June, 1875—England. 
(2) August, 1875, to July, 1876—England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 
September, 1876, to September, 1877—Europe. 
1878—Canada and the United States ; 19,247 miles, 308 
addresses. 
1879—Europe. 
August, 1879, to June, 1880—United States and Canada. 
Sept., 1880, to May, 1881—United States and Canada. 
182_-Egypt, Asia Minor, Turkey, Greece. 
1882—Germany, Austria, Russia, Poland. 
1883—India. 
1884—England and Wales. 
1885—Isle of Wight. 
November, 1885, to June, 1886 — Australia, 
Japan ; 37,280 miles. 
(14) October, 1886, to April, 1889—Australia, New Zealand, 
India. 


China, 


HIS REFLECTIONS WHEN NINETY YEARS OLD. 


Mr. Miiller could preach the Gospel in seven 
languages. He had preached it in forty-two countries, 
and the distance covered on those journeys was more 
than six times round the world. He did not spare himself. 
He sometimes preached thirty-eight times in thirty-six 
days, or seventeen times in fifteen days (as at Dundee), or 
twenty-one times in twenty days (as in Dublin). At 
Liverpool and Hull he preached forty-eight times in 
thirty-eight days. Speaking at Bethesda on his ninetieth 
birthday, Mr. Miiller said :— 

He had travelled two hundred thousand miles by land and sea 
with his departed wife; had preached in forty-two countries 
in Europe, America, Africa, Asia, and the six Australian 
colonies. Although formerly he used to suffer much from sea- 
sickness, he placed himself at God’s disposal, and in all his 
journeys by sea had never suffered from sickness during these 
tours. He had crossed the Atlantic seven times, had been over 
the Red Sea five times, sixteen times had been over the Mediter- 
ranean. He had crossed the Pacific Ocean and the Indian Ocean, 
and never once had he been the least sick. See how good it 
was to be an obedient servant of Christ. His mental powers 
were as clear as when he passed his examinations, and wrote 
essays in Latin, French, German, and had to pass examinations 
in Hebrew and Greek, mathematics, history and the like. 
These examinations were seventy years and six months ago. 
How they should admire the Lord’s kindness! See how 
God could use a miserable worm which was only a wreck when 
brought to the knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ, and who 
was that evening at the commencement of his ninety-first year. 
For sixty-nine years and ten months he had been a happy man— 
a very happy man. That he attributed to two things. He had 





THE REVIEW 


maintained a good conscience, not wilfully going on in a course 
he knew to be contrary to the mind of God ; he did not mean, 
-of-course, he was perfect; he was poor, weak, .and sinful. 
Secondly, he attributed it to his love for the Holy Scripture. 
Of late years his practice had been four times every year to read 
through the Scriptures with application to his own heart and 
with meditation, and at that day he was a greater lover of the 
Word of God than he was sixty-six years ago. The more it was 
-treated with carelessness and indifference, and the more it was 
reasoned away, the more he stuck close to it. It was this, and 
maintaining a good conscience, that had given him all those 
scores of years peace 


OF REVIEWS. 


agreed to work all that night, so that the children might not 
kept without fires! Thus the men had a mind to work. , 
Of course the great god Coincidence will be invoked 4 
account for the changing of the wind from north to south 
but coincigences that always occur in regular sequence 
at least, suggest the existence of some relations other tha 
those of mere chance. 


A PRELIMINARY TEST. 


Without discussing this further, let us see how th 
Orphanage came inty 





and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. 


V.—THE PRAYER 
TELEPHONE. 
These details are 

interesting enough. 

‘But they only lead 

up to the real topic 

of importance, the 
way in which George 

Miller proved and 

tested the practical 

working value of that 

Spiritual Telephone 

the Prayer of Faith. 

There is no doubt 

that it worked, 

worked every day 
and all days for over 
sixty years. Worked 
too with a punctuality 
and a certainty, 

although not with a 

regularity, which 

filled even those who 

regarded him as a 

heretic with admira- 

tion. 

A PRAYER FOR A 

SOUTH WIND. 

For instance, take 
this tribute to Miiller’s 
childlike -confidence 
in God, and which, 
after ‘his death, was 
specially _ signalled 
out by the Roman 

Catholic Bishop of 

Clifton for the 

encouragement of the 

faith of his own flock. 
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The Bishop said :— 

At Mr. Miiller’s 
orphanage, some_forty 
years ago, it was 
discovered that the-boiler of the heating apparatus was in a 
dangerous condition. To repair it the brickwork in which: it 
was imbedded -had to. be pulled to pieces. The: fires must be 
put out for at least three days. ° A bitterly cold: north wind was 
blowing. - -Mr.--Miiller-had. read in the -Bible’ that when 
Nehemiah was building the temple he accomplished it; ‘for. the 
men hada mind to work.’? -So he prayed for two’ things—that 
the north wind might be changed into a south wind, and:also 
that the workmen might have a mind to work.; The day that 
the fires were put out the-wind: changed and:blew from-the sou‘, 
and the children did not feel the cold. When the evening of ie 
first day came, the men asked to speak to Mr. Miiller, and said 
they had been talking it over among themselves, and had all 
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GEORGE MULLER. 


not had a sixpenny- 
piece in hand with 
which to meet the 
anticipated visit 0 
the tax-collector. But time after time the money always 
turned up before it was wanted. In the year 1835, for 
instance, £5, sent from a distance of eighty miles, arrived 
just before the collector ‘called for the taxes. George 
Miller was always able to. meet every call upon him, 
whether for rent, rates, or taxes. He never-got into debt 


[Frank Holmes, Bristol. 


THE FIRST CALL. 


It was. on October 28th, 1834, that he first began to 


think seriously about the matter. A little orphan boy, 
who had been “ brought to a real concern about his soul, 
through what I said concerning the torments of hell,” was 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


taken to the workhouse some six miles distant, and could 


“therefore no longer “ attend our school and ministry.” In 


his Journal, Miiller wrote :—“ May this, if it be the Lord’s 
will, lead me to do something also for the supply of the 
temporal wants of poor children.” 

It was not, however, till twelve months later that he 
began no longer to think about “ the establishment of an 
Orphan House, but actually to set about it.” His first 
idea was, as usual, “to ascertain the Lord’s mind.” After 
a month spent “ much in prayer” he became more and 
more convinced that the idea was “ of God.” But let no 


humanitarian reader, intent solely upon the filling of the 


hungry stomachs and clothing the naked backs of 
the starving orphans, imagine that the good Miiller 
was moved to this conclusion solely by any such 
considerations of a materialistic philanthropy. Nothing 
of the kind. As Mrs. Browning has told us, “It 
takes a soul to move a body e’en to a cleaner stye,” 


‘and George Miiller’s desire to start the Orphanage 


was only in a very secondary way due to his pity and 
sympathy for the physical sufferings of the children. The 
children, indeed, were by no means the first object 
of his solicitude. 


WHY HE FOUNDED THE ORPHANAGE, 


In his published Journal he tells us frankly and 
fully why it was he wanted the Orphanage. He says 
that, in his ministry, he had so often found Christians 
full of misgivings and ready to faint for lack of faith, 
that he saw that “one of the especial things which 
the children of God needed in our day was to have 
their faith strengthened.” Some were afraid to take the 
time necessary for reading the Bible and prayer for fear 
their business might suffer, others went through life with 
a haunting dread of the workhouse hanging over their 
heads, while others were afraid to trust God to provide 
for them if they fearlessly obeyed. His commands. The 
object for which he longed was “to have something to 
point the brother to as a visible proof that our God and 
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Father is the same faithful God as ever He was, as 
willing as ever to prove Himself to be the living God in 
our day as formerly to all who put their trust in Him.” 
Over and over again he recurs to this. He wanted a 
sign, a proof, something to point to, like the going back 
of the shadow on the sundial of King Ahaz, or like the 
budding of Aaron’s rod. That was what he was after— 
a tangible object-lesson impossible to be misunderstood : 
that if you took God at His word you would never have 
reason to regret it. 


+ GERMAN PRECEDENT. 


When he was thinking and praying his mind was 
naturally led to the idea of an orphanage as a prayer- 
test, because “ I remembered what a great blessing my 
own soul had received through the Lord’s dealings with 
His servant, A. H. Francke, who, in dependence upon 
the living God alone, established an immense orphan- 
house, which I had seen many times with my own eyes” 
—to wit, when he was a student at Halle. Professor 
Francke died in 1727, but his orphanage was flourishing 
one hundred years later—may be still flourishing, for 
aught I know. Miiller, having seen with his own eyes 
the success of an orphanage as a prayer-test in Germany, 
felt naturally more disposed to try a similar system in 
Bristol. 


THE ORPHANAGE AS A PRAYER-TEST. 


It is necessary to insist upon this point. Because the 
popular idea is that he established the Orphanage to help 
the orphans, and that in some mysterious way the 
Invisible Powers rewarded the excellence of his intention 
by supplying him with funds. This is putting the 
cart before the horse. He did not use the Prayer 
Telephone in order to found the Orphanage. He founded 
the Orphanage in order to demonstrate the utility of the 
Prayer Telephone. He wanted, he wrote in his Journal, 
to set before the world at large and the Church a proof 
that God had not in the least changed, and this, he adds, 
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“seemed to me best done by the establishing of an 
Orphan House.” He proceeds :— 

It needed to be something which could be seen, even by the 
natural eye. -Now, if I, a poor. man, simply by prayer and 
faith, obtained, without asking any individual, the means for 
establishing and carrying on an Orphan House: there would be 
something which, with the Lord’s blessing, might be instrumental 
in strengthening the faith of the children of God, besides being a 
testimony to the consciences of the unconverted of the realiiy 
of the things of God. This, then, was the primary reason for 
establishing the Orphan House. I certainly did from my heart 
desire to be used by God to benefit the bodies of poor children, 
bereaved of both parents, and seek, in other respects, with the 
help of God, to do them good for this life. I also particularly 
longed to be used by God in getting the dear orphans trained up 
in the fear of God ; but still the first and primary object of the 
work was (and still is) that God might be magnified by the fact, 
that the orphans under my care are provided with all they need 
only by prayer and faith, without any one being asked by me 
and my fellow labourers, whereby it may be seen that God is 
Jaithful still and hears prayer still, 


A SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENT, 


“That it might be seen by the whole world and the whole 
Church of God. that yet in these days God listens to 
prayer, and that God is the same in prayer and love as 
He ever was ”—that was the thesis which George Miiller 
set himself to establish. That he was enabled to write 
Q.E.D. after it, with the confident certainty of Euclid 
himself, few will deny who follow his story year by year 
from 1836 till 1898. He was an experimental philosopher, 
was George Miiller. Professor Tyndall long after sug- 
gested a prayer gauge in a hospital ward, but the Bristol 
philanthropist had anticipated the President of the 
British Association by nearly half a century. Here was 
the genuine method of the man of science applied to the 
verifying of the working hypothesis of the German 
missionary. If God be the same, then the Prayer 
Telephone will work. To prove that He is the same let 
us try the Telephone. And so he set to work to feed 
the orphans as the best means of making a scientific 
investigation by the expérimental method into the nature 
and existence of God. 


A ROMANCE STUDDED WITH MIRACLES. 


The story of the great experiment from its inception to 
the close reads like one continuous romance—a Romance 
studded with Miracles, which only ceased to be regarded 
as miracles because they happened every day. And with 
the element of Romance and of Miracle there is mingled 
such grotesque absurdity—according to modern rational- 
istic notions—that it is difficult to refrain from bursting 
out into laughter. 

When, in that fateful December of 1835, George Miiller 
was weighing the pros and cons of the Orphan House 
experimental test, he had grave doubts as to whether his 
desire to erect a prayer gauge in this fashion was of God 
or was of the Devil. Had God not already given him 
so much to do? He was then thirty years old, and 
already he had established three day schools, a Sunday 
school, and an adult school, and was carrying on three 
charity day schools, which would otherwise have been 
closed for lack of funds. He was also helping foreign 
missions, and distributing Bibles and Testaments by the 
thousand. Why should he, with his hands thus full, set 
about tempting Providence by starting this Orphan House 
as oe ape test of the Divine nature, which for five years 
he tested always with the same result? It was a 
sound, sensible, practical objection. But the importance 
of the matter overweighed it, and Miiller reflected that if 
God approved He would in due time “send suitable 


individuals so that comparatively little of my time will be 
taken up in this service.” 


A TEXT OF DESTINY. 


Miiller’s methods of arriving at certainty were all his 
own. He asked God to teach him His will throngh the 
instrumentality of Brother Craik. Then he went to 
Brother Craik, and found that he strongly encouraged him 
in the idea. Then he decided to bring the matter before 
the brethren in public meeting assembled. But before 
the meeting was held he saw his way clear. The 
way in which he arrived at this conclusion was fantastic 
enough to make the most pious smile. Miller was 
always reading the Bible. No man ever more thoroughly 
fulfilled Macaulay’s description of a Puritan as a man 
who could not cut a corn without scraping a text over it. 
As he read the ancient Scriptures of Israel he searched 
diligently for texts to fit his own peculiar needs. On 
December 5th he. was reading the eighty-first Psalm, 


It is a psalm of thanksgiving indited by some pious | 


Hebrew more than two thousand years since in praise 
of the marvellous loving-kindness of God to Israel, 
especially as it was manifested in the Exodus. The 
tenth verse runs :—“I am the Lord thy God, which 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt. Open thy mouth 
wide and I will fill it.” Interpreted historically, ration- 
ally, or in any conceivably natural method, this poetical 
refrain applied, first, to that familiar incident of the 
Exodus—the feeding of the Israelites with manna and 
with quails, and with possibly some reference to the 
circumstances of Israel at the time when the psalm was 
written. On any rational system of interpretation it 
could certainly not be construed as containing a promise 
binding the Lord God of Israel to fill the mouth of 
George Miiller, the German missionary at Bristol in the 
nineteenth century, however wide he might choose to 
open it. But, incredible though it may appear, it was 
this text, and that interpretation of this text, which 
decided George Miiller to start his Orphan House. 


“OPEN THY MOUTH WIDE!” 

He says :— 

The whole of those two weeks I never asked the Lord for 
money, or for persons to engage in the work. On December 5th, 
however, the subject of my prayer all at once became different. 
I was reading Psalm Ixxxi., and was particularly struck, more 
than at any time before, with verse 10: ‘‘ Open thy mouth wide, 
and Iwill fill it.” 1 thought a few moments about these words, 
and then was led to apply them to the case of the Orphan 
House. It struck me that I had never asked the Lord for 
anything concerning it, except to know His will respecting its 
being established or not ; and I then fell upon my knees and 
opened my mouth wide asking him for much. I asked in 
submission to His will, and without fixing a time when He should 
answer my petition. I prayed that He would give me a house, 
i.¢., either as a loan, or that some one might be led to pay the 
rent for one, or that one might be given permanently for this 
object; further I asked him for £1,000; and likewise for 
suitable individuals to take care of the children. Besides this I 
have been since led to ask the Lord to put into the hearts of His 
people to send me articles of furniture for the house, and some 
clothes for the children. 

“AND I WILL FILL IT!” 

Next day, nothing came. The day after, he received his 
first shilling. Before night, a second shilling was added 
to it. On December 9th a wardrobe came along. At 
the meeting 10s. was subscribed. No collection was 
taken, but one sister offered herself for the work. On 
December roth he sent to the press a statement of what 
he proposed to do. The same day a brother and a sister 
offered themselves for the work. They would give up all 
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their furniture for the use of the Home, and were willing 
to work without salary. “In the evening a brother 
t from several individuals, three dishes, twenty- 
es, three basins, one jug, four mugs, three salt- 
stands, one grater, four knives, and five forks.” This 
was the beginning of a story of magical attraction hereto- 
fore seldom seen out of the “ Arabian Nights.” 
Es THE MAGIC OF PRAYER. 
The magic continued to work, increasing more and 
more and day by day, and still as the funds came in 
Miiller opened his mouth wider and still more 
i On December 12th an individual unexpectedly 
gave 450. So “I was led to pray that this day the Lord 
would give still more.” In the evening accordingly there 
were sent in twenty-nine yards of print. Sister after 
sister came. in offering themselves for work in the Orphan 
House. Then premises which it had cost £2,600 to 
build were offered him asa free gift if he could raise 
£500 to extend them. In January, and again in May, 
Mr. Miiller put statements in the papers of his proposals, 
but no subscriptions were asked for personally, nor 
were any acknowledged publicly by name. Still, 
although the Orphan House was opened in April, 
1837, the whole of the £1,000 had not been raised. In 
May Mr. Miiller was sending to the press an account of 
“The Lord’s Dealings with George Miiller,” and he 
gridged sorely issuing it until every penny had been 
subscribed. So he gave himself much to prayer. The 
Central was rung up pretty continuously these May days, 
and soon the money began to roll in. £7 10s. came one 


day, £40 another, and so on with a multitude of trinkets : 


1 eae in, 15 Irish pearls, 2 brooches, 2 lockets, 11 rings, 
1 bracelet, etc., all of gold. At last, on June 15th, he had 
received £995. One more day was spent in prayer, and 
in came the lacking five pound note. George Miiller’s 
mouth was filled at last, and he called on the brethren 
and sisters beloved in the Lord to help him to praise the 


HOW THE PROMISE HAS BEEN KEPT. 


That was how it began. How it grew and prospered 
until it became a mighty institution sheltering 2,000 
orphans and entailing an annual ex- 
penditure of £20,000 must be read in 
detail in the Reports of “The Lord’s 
Dealings with George Miiller.” The 
Orphan House as a test was a brilliant 
success. It verified George Miiller’s 
hypothesis every day for sixty years :— 

Whilst we have often been brought low ; 
yea, so low that we have not had even as 
much as a single penny left, or so as to 
have the last bread on the table, and not 
asmuch money as was needed to buy another 
loaf, yet never have we had to sit down to 
ameal without our good Lord having pro- 
vided nourishing food for us. I am bound 
tostate this, and I do it with pleasure. 
My Master has been a kind Master to me, 
and if I had to choose this day again as to 
the way of living, the Lord giving me grace, 
I would not choose differently. 

THE PRAYER OF FAITH OR 
TELEPATHY ? 

Forty-nine out of every fifty donors 
were personally unknown by Mr. 
Miiller. None of the donors were 
ever personally appealed to for a 
penny, Not a farthing was spent in 
advertisements. No collections were 
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made. No vanity was stimulated by the publication of 
the names of donors in subscription lists. Modest little 
reports were issued from time to time, and that was all. 
Of course, excepting the Prayer of Faith. “That Tele- 
phone was constantly switched on to Ashley Down. 
And the results were what we see. Mr. Miiller rung up 
the Central, and the Central switched him on to a 
marvellous multitude of persons in all parts of the world 
who had the wherewithal to minister to his needs. It 
was very seldom that Mr. Miiller specifically named any 
one to be switched on to. Once, however, when he 
wanted £100 very badly, he prayed that it might be laid 
upon the heart of one particular person to give him £ 100. 
And lo, it came to pass even as he had prayed! The 
£loo came along next day. Telepathy, no doubt! Yes. 


THE CENTRAL? 


But who governed the telepathic thought-waves, so that 
when Mr. Miiller gave them no definite direction they 
were transmitted direct to those who could contribute ? 
Over and over again the subscribers accompanied their 
remittances by the statement that “ God had told them to 
send it in.” The ground on which the Orphanage stands 
was obtained in this way, not as a gift, but at a heavy 
reduction. Mr. Miiller had called twice upon the vendor, 
and found him out both times :— 


Mr. Miiller now judged that God had some intention in the 
matter, and resolved not to call at the gentleman’s residence 
later in the day, as he might have done. The following 
morning, however, Mr. Miiller saw him, and the gentleman at 
once stated that he was prepared for the visit, for the previous 
night he had been unable to sleep, and while lying awake God 
had told him that if Mr. Miiller called again he must sell him 
the land at £120 per acre instead of £200, the price he had 
been asking for it. The compact was drawn up and signed 
within ten minutes, and thus Mr. Miiller secured the seven 
acres of land for £560 less than he would have done the night 
before ! 

AT LAST HELP ALWAYS CAME. 


I have filled up all my available space, and as yet I 
have but told of the beginning of the work—the planting 
of the acorn which was so steadily and so speedily to 
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FUNERAL OF MR. MULLER, 


grow into the magnificent oak that shelters two thousand 
orphans at Ashley Down. In the very last Report he 
ever issued, Mr. Miiller affirmed once more that the aim 
and object of the Institution was to prove that the Living 
God was still the Living God, as in the days of the 
prophets three thousand to four thousand years ago ; as 
in the days of the Apostles one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty years ago. 

When we need money to carry on the various branches of th> 
Institution we ask no former donors to help us, w2 do not send 
‘out especial appeals for help, we have no collections, we do 
nothing but pray, and patiently wait God’s tim: for help ; and 
He invariably helps us, though very, very often during the past 
sixty-three years we have had our patience and faith greatly tried 
before help came. But at last it always came. 


Again he wrote, after sixty-seven years’ experience :— 

Everything that I needed for myself or my family I received 
from God in answer to prayer, without ever appealing to any 
human being inf the whole world for anything, or even informing 
any human being of my need. . . . When I was in forty-two 
countries all over the world engaged in my missionary labours, 
I often needed to pay down £100, £140, yea, even £240 for a 
passage to Australia, to and fro, for myself and Mrs. Miiller, 
but I always had the means of doing so without asking any one 
for help. 

SO LIKE THE TELEPHONE. 


A volume might be filled with anecdotes each, if it 
stood by itself, sufficient to be ranked as a miracle, at 
least as miraculous as those in the “ Lives of the Saints,” 
illustrating the way in which this man’s prayers were 
answered. But at the Orphan House they appeared as 
much a matter of course as it séems to us to receive 


answers from the telephone. That mundane instrument 
also tries our patience pretty severely at times. But it 
works ; and so did George Miiller’s Prayer of Faith. 

The way in which the money came rolling in—nay, to 
this hour continues to roll in—as_ thank-offerings, as 
conscience money, as donations, as bequests, can only 
be glanced at here. Mr. Miiller would never insure his 
property ; and those who followed his example, leaving 
the preserv2tion of their premises from fire to the care 
of the Lord, used to send the insurance money into the 
Orphan House. One donor sent in £2 7s. 6d. one year, 
“instead of insuring my men against accidents under the 
Employers’ Liability Act of 1880.” It is difficult to repress 
a smile while reading some of the acknowledgments in 
the Report. One good soul sent-in £1 with this state- 
ment :—‘‘ Our Heavenly Father has given us thirty-four 
chickens, and not one of them has been taken by the fos, 
although our neighbours have lost many !” 

THANK-OFFERINGS. 

A newspaper writer in Bristol says :— 

Then thank-offerings would be received for the recovery 0: 
debts ; for preservation from fire ; for health; for harvest ; and 
for sleep ; for preservation from injury in falling through a trap 
door ; for being delivered from perils in darkness on a Canadian 
prairie ; for not having been killed, but only greatly hurt, in 
being thrown from a horse ; for ‘‘ having caught the train several 
times, when being on important business and having very little 
time” ; for restoring two cows that were very ill, and not 
expected to live ; (from a wife) for her husband not having drank 
any beer at Christmas ; for a horse having turned out well ; for 
having “‘ broken my /¢/¢ arm,” and not “ my right arm” or ‘‘ my 
neck or head”; for ‘‘ the safe delivery of a valued servant and 4 
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ow from an enraged bull” ; for ‘relieving my dear daughter 
a violent face-ache”; for ‘‘the restoration of a very bad 
meer”; for a £10 note, which it was thought was bad, turning 
itto bea good one; for ‘‘a very dear sweet step-mother” ; and 
for preservation from injury—the donor had only left his bathroom 
out five minutes when the ceiling fell. 
fd so forth and so forth. These things did not occur 
inthe Ages of Faith. They are occurring this very day, 
‘the last decade of the nineteenth century, in the midst 
his materialist and sceptical generation. 
“And now, reader, what do you make of it all? Did 
gorge Miiller verify his tremendous hypothesis or did he 
wt? It is possible of course to criticise the deductions 
lat may be drawn from the experiment. ' There can be 
question as to the result of the experiment itself. 
What George Miiller set himself to prove was that the 
Telephone known as the Prayer of Faith was a living 
ty, a practical and most convenient method of obtain- 
imghis ends. That he certainly proved—if anything can 
wer be said to be proved. And let it never be 
forgotten that while others talk of George Miiller being a 
oa 
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specially gifted man of faith, George Miiller himself always 
scouted the notion. To attribute any special quality to 
him as an explanation of the success of his petitions would 
in his eyes have destroyed the chief object for which he 
established the Orphan House. He did it to prove to 
every humble, believing soul that he or she, equally with 
George Miiller, could draw on the Divine Treasury for 
all their needs. But to do so it is necessary to be in 
connection, and to have your batteries, the electricity in 
whichis faith, well charged. Otherwise you may subscribe 
to the Exchange, but the Telephone won’t work. 





Those who wish for more details concerning the life of George Miiller 
will find them in a shilling book which has just been published by W. F. 
Mack and Co., of Bristol, and S. W. Partridge and Co., of London, which 
tells the |'fe story of George Miller. It is written by Frederick.G. Warne, 
and is published at 1s., paper, and 2s., cloth. This book, like all others, is 
baszd upon the series of volumes and Reports issued by Mr. Miiller himself 
during his lifetime under the title of ‘The Lord’s Dealings with George 
Miller.” They are published by J. Nisb:t and Co. in four volumes at 3s. 
each. Mrs. Miiller’s account of the life and labours of George Miiller 
is published at rs. Her narrative of the preaching tours and missionary 
labours of Georg: Miiller is published at 3s. 6d. The annual Reports of the 
Orphanage are published at 3d. each. 








A LEGEND OF LABOUR. 





AR. HENRY VAN DYKE contributes to Scrzbner’s 
for April a long and somewhat ambitious poem 
~ entitled.“ The Toiling of Felix.” It is a legend of 

the new saying of the Christ, “ Raise the stone, and thou 

shalt find Me. . Cleave the wood, and there am I.” The 
poem is dedicated to Walter A. Wyckoff, whose papers 
on the workers and the workless have been so remarkable 
afeature of Scribner of late. Mr. Van Dyke regards the 
text as a gospel for the heavy laden—the sacrament of 
labour. The legend which has been invented to fit the 
text tells how one Felix in ancient Egypt, weary, sad, 
and full of doubt, prayed before the altar for a vision of 
his Lord. The answer came, “Seek aright and thou 
shalt find.” He plodded on his pilgrim way on the quest 
forthe sacred vision, when at last he found a tattered 
fragment of an old papyrus on which he read the words, 

"Raise the stone, and thou shalt find me. Cleave the 

Wood, and there am I.” Full of disappointment and 

heavy of heart, Felix descended and sought work ata 

feighbouring quarry where the stones were being hewn 
for the building of a city :— 

Looking at the distant city, temples, houses, domes, and towers, 

Felix cried, in exultation : ‘‘ All the mighty work is ours.” 

Every mason in the quarry, every builder on the shore, 

Every chopper in the palm-grove, every raftsman at the oar— 

Hewing wood and drawing water, splitting stones and cleaving 


All the dusty ranks of labour, in the regiment of God, 
March together toward His triumph, do the task His hands 
prepare : 
Honest toil is holy service ; faithful work is praise and prayer. 
$o through all the heat and burden Felix felt the sense of rest 
Flowing softly, like a fountain, deep within his panting breast ; 
Felt the brotherhood of labour, rising round him like the tide, 
rflow his heart, and join him to the workers at his side. 

At last the work was ended, and Felix made his way to 
the city which he had helped to build. Kneeling in the 
darkness of the temple at the closing hour of day, he 
pleaded that he had done his master’s bidding—“ raised 

e rock and felled the tree, swung the axe and plied the 
hammer, working every day for Thee” :— 





—_—— 


Through - dimness of the temple slowly dawned a mystic 

light ; ; 

There ie Master stood in glory, manifest to mortal sight : 

Hands that bore the mark of labour, brow that bore the print 

of care ; 

Hands of power, divinely tender ; brow of light, divinely fair ; 

‘* Hearken, good and faithful servant, true disciple, loyal friend ! 
Thou hast followed Me and found Me; I will keep thee to 
the end. 
‘© Well I know thy toil and trouble. 
worn, 
I have lived the life of labour, heavy burdens I have borne. 
‘* Never in a costly palace did I rest on golden bed, 

Never in a hermit’s cavern have I eaten idle bread. 

‘** Born within a lowly stable, where the cattle round Me stood, 

Trained a carpenter in Nazareth, I have toiled, and found it 

good. 
‘* They who tread the path of labour follow where My feet have 
trod ; 

They who work without complaining do the holy will of God. 
‘* Where the many toil together, there am I among My own ; 

Where the tired workman sleepeth, there am I with him 

alone. 
“1, the peace that passeth knowledge, dwell amid the daily 
strife, 

I, the bread of heaven, am broken in the sacrament of life. 

‘* Every task, however simple, sets the soul that does it free ; 
Every deed of love and mercy done to man, is done to Me. 
‘*Thou hast learned the peaceful secret ; thou hast come to Me 

for rest, 

With thy burden, in thy labour, thou art, Felix, doubly blest. 
‘‘ Nevermore thou needest seek Me; Iam-with thee every- 

where ; 

Rais2 the stone, and thou shalt find Me ; cleave the wood, 

and I am there.” 

Mr. Van Dyke adds an Envoy to his legend, the last 
verse of which seems to be the moral of the whole :— 
This is the gospel of labour ! ring it, ye bells of the kirk : 

The Lord of Love came down from above, to live with the men 
who work. 

This is the rose that He planted, here in the thorn-cursed soil— 

Heaven is blessed with perfect rest, but the blessing of Earth 
is toil. 


Often weary, fainting, 
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MAP SHOWING THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS OF 1842. 
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MAP SHOWING THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS OF 1842 





THE TOPIC OF THE MONTH. 


THE JUBILEE OF THE AWAKENING OF 1848. 


And if it be a dream— 
If the great Future be the little Past 
’Neath a new mask... . 
Such visions are of morning, 
Theirs is no vague forewarning. 
The dreams which nations dream come true 
And shape the world anew. 
Ode to France, 1848.—F. R. Lowell. 


“QUCCESS is a bad word !” said Victor Hugo once in 
his magnificently paradoxical fashion. “ Success 
is a bad word. Its false resemblance to merit 

deceives mankind.” Richard Le Gallienne, who has 
recently been airing his ambrosial locks in the heated 
ar of American lecture-rooms, once told his audience 
that “a paradox was a truth standing on its head in order 
foattract attention.” Victor Hugo’s paradox is a truth 
that hardly needs to be stood on its head to command 
attention. From old time there have been those who 
side with Cato in leaving the victorious side to the gods, 
and in allying themselves with the vanquished. And it is 
the vanquished who failed whose Jubilee we ought to 
celebrate this year. The vanquished who failed, but 
whose very failure accomplished more than the successes 
other men. For the dreams of the men of 1848 have 
shaped the world anew. 

““Pioneers! O Pioneers!” May we not apply to these 

men of the great Earthquake of the Continent Whitman’s 

familiar salute :— 
These are of us, they are with us, 

All for primal needed work, while the followers there in embryo 

wait behind, 

We, to-day’s procession leading, we, the route for travel clearing, 

Pioneers! O Pioneers ! 


It is good, in the familiar words of the author of 
*Ecclesiasticus,” to praise famous men and the fathers 
who begat us. And among the makers of modern 
Europe, who deserve such fame as those defeated ones, the 
vanquished pioneers of the European Revolution? They 
have laboured and we have entered into their labours. 
They dared and died, on barricade and battlefield, to win 
for us the common liberties. of every day. Surely over 
their graves, at least in this year of their Jubilee, we, their 
heirs, who have entered into their inheritance, would be 
monstrous ingrates indeed if we did not shed a tributary 
tear. 
One of the worst signs of the times, significant indeed 
f much that is most depressing in the body politic, was 
the fact that the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment 
ofthe Second Republic passed unnoticed and unhonoured 
by the men of the Third Republic. Frenchmen were too 
busy wrangling over Esterhazy to remember the fiftieth 
amniversary of the fall of Louis Philippe. The mephitic 
fimes of anti-Semitism obscured even the finger-posts 
history. Only in Germany and Austria among the 
European nations has there been any attempt to com- 
Memorate the Jubilee of the Revolution. But in the 


Fatherland, whose union the Revolutionists proclaimed— 
kaving it to such practical journeymen as Bismarck and 
Moltke to materialise the idea into fact—they commemo- 
fated the martyrs or 1348 under difficulties. 


Bard, who, with some diviner art, 
Hast touched the bard’s true lyre, a nation’s heart. 
Swept by thy hand, the gladdened chords, 
Crashed now in discords fierce by others, 
Gave forth one note beyond all skill of words, 
And chimed together, We are Brothers. 
O, poem unsurpassed! It ran 
All round the world, unlocking man to man. 
Lo Lamartine.—F. R. Lowell. 


A brilliant leader among the Social Democrats of 
Berlin wrote me as follows, in reply to my inquiry as to 
the commemoration of the Jubilee :— 

If you would read any German paper, especially the Socialistic, 
you should know that we are going to celebrate 1848. But 
those who should be the first to celebrate it—the Democrats, the 
Liberals, the Freisinnigen, because the Revolution of 1848 has 
been made chiefly by their forefathers—are only a very, very small 
party, and, moreover, the greatest part of their members are so 
faint-hearted that they have not the courage to celebrate it. 
Only one example: the delegates of the city of Berlin made a 
proposition in the Municipal Council that a monumental stone 
should be raised by the city on the burying-place of those who 
perished on the barricades during the street warfare in March, 
1848. The motion was lost, though the magistrate of Berlin 
belongs to the Freisinnigen. In the different parts of Germany 
a few fearless Democrats will celebrate the Revolution, but I 
must tell you that there is only one large party who will celebrate 
it everywhere: the Social Democrats. We shall have great 
meetings ; all our leaders will speak there, always with the 
joyful expectation to be imprisoned for it. I shall also be one 
of them. Every year the thousands of working men and women 
are going to the burying-place on the 18th of March to lay down 
there plenty of garlands and flowers, tied with red ribbons. 
The police of Berlin then watches over the people as if they 
were doing something very wrong. This year all this shall be 
the same, only that more poor people will give their pennies for 
flowers in remembrance os the dead champions of freedom, and 
more policemen will watch over them, to show that freedom died 
in Germany with the combatants of 48. 


Freedom may have died in Germany in the year 1848, 
but the cause of Freedom never dies :— 


Yet Freedom! yet thy banner, torn but flying, 
Streams like the thunderstorm against the wind. 


Though the Tree of Liberty may be rugged with the 
axe scar— 

But the sap lasts—and still the seed we find 

Sown deep, even in the bosom of the North. 


I—WHAT IS TO BE CELEBRATED. 


The celebration of the Jubilee of 1848 is the celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the last great European out- 
blaze of the spirit of martyrdom. That heroic enthusiasm 
which counts not life dear unto it, nay, which only values 
life because it affords an opportunity of sacrificing it in 
death, never, "during the nineteenth century, manifested 
itself simultaneously over so wide an area as was the case 
fifty years ago. There have been heroic outbursts in 
localities not unworthy of the Year of the Barricades. 
The rush of the Russian volunteers to save Servia in 1876 
was as fine in its way as the defence of Rome by the 
triumvirate against the French army. The enthusiasm 
that sent thousands from the Northern States to die to 
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liberate the slave and to save_the Union was splendid. 
But these were isolated incidents in the history of parti- 
cular States. In -1848 the whole-powder magazine of 
European enthusiasm exploded simultaneously, and the 
universality of the outbreak was in itself a portent. It 
was as a thunderpeal proclaiming the solidarity of man, 
the prelude, played with the stormy music of the cannon, 
heralding the Federation of Europe. There has been 
nothing like. it. before or since. To this day it stands 
unique, unapproached, and, alas! as yet unapproachable 
in the annals of mankind. The movement had, no doubt, 
its seamy side. Even great revolutions have their hinder 
parts. But it is 
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man who, under no compulsion other than that of his own 
conscience and public spirit, abandons all the comforts of 
home and the companionship of his beloved in order to 
face certain hardships and probable death in the cause of 
a great ideal. It was because 1848 raised a greater crop 
of this latter kind of men than any other year of the 
century that it is so famous as to deserve a Jubilee all 
its own. 

The men who voluntarily face the dungeon and the 
gallows in defence of an abstract principle of right in 
which they have no personal interest are the salt of the 
earth. That human society is able to keep itself together 

without - rotting 





not the act of the 
wise man to think 
most of the worst 
and least of the |=). . 
best. There are eos 
sufficient of both --| 
to afford material 
for musing. © To-' 
day let us think 
of the best. 

I do not parti- 
cularly care to 
celebrate the 
merely negative 
exploits of the 
movement of 
1848. It made 
thrones to 
crumble, it drove 
kings, emperors, 
and popes before 
the hurricane of 
its wrath. But it 
is not because of 
its throne-tum- 
bling achieve- 
ments that it 
deserves to be 
held to-day in 
universal and 
grateful remem- 
brance. It might 
have been equally 
praiseworthy if it 
had beendirected, 
not against 
crowned heads, 
but against cor- 
rupt Republics. 
The elements in 
it that should be 
commemorated 
are—first, the memory of those brave men who were 
glad to die for an unselfish cause; and, secondly, the 
testimony which the movement offered to the fraternity of 
the nations, the essential solidarity of Europe. 

It is impossible adequately to estimate the debt which 
we of this generation owe to the men who knew how to 
die in a public cause in 1848. It is true that men are 
ready enough to die in battle. It is the soldier’s calling. 
In the bloody wars that have drenched Europe in blood 
since 1848 millions of men have gone blithely enough 
to death. But the conduct of a man who goes forth to 
war in obedience to the orders of a Government which 
would unhesitatingly shoot him if he refused to march, is 
of an altogether different kind of conduct to that of the 











from the putrefac- 
tion of its own 
inherent _ selfish- 
ness is due more 
than anything else 
to the fact 
That they fail not,the 
kinglier breed, 
Who starry dia- 
dems attain, 
To dungeon, axe, 
and stake suc- 


ceed, 
Heirs of the old 
heroic strain. 


Altogether incal- 
culable has been 
the gain to the 
men of this gene- 
ration the fact 
that in every capi- 
tal in Europe, and 
in most of the 
great cities of the 
New World, there 
have been visible 
day by day living 
as ordinary mor- 
tals among their 
fellow-men_ those 
who had given 
their proof, who 
had been tested 
and found faithful 
even unto death. 
Those exiles and 
proscripts shot ‘a 
red’ thread _ of 
heroism — through 
the somewhat 
dingy fabric of 

' ‘our’ everyday 
existence. In the midst of a sordid and selfish world 
they bore silent but eloquent testimony to the innate and 
inextinguishable divinity of man. For the divine element 
in man is the element which found its. supreme embodi- 
ment in the great Sacrifice—the invisible, ineffable some- 
thing within which, in rare moments of ‘great exaltation, 
makes existence unspeakably precious to us because it is 
something which we can sacrifice for others. Life is only 
worth living when we are willing to spend it for others. 
Those men gave up home and land and wife and children 
for the cause of their ideal. To them, at least, there was 
something nobler than a well-filled paunch. Against the 
soulless materialism of a comfort-loving generation they 
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pore their silent but eloquent testimony. They died that 
we might live. 

-The greatest gift, it has been well said, which a hero 
can give to his fellow-men is simply this—to have been 
ahero. For there is a sacred contagion about heroism 
and self-sacrifice which is as infectious as small-pox. 
Their example fired many a youth with a noble ambition. 
He may not have shared their particular enthusiasm. 
But their “clarion names” ever sounded in his ears, as 
those of men who had greatly dared in an unselfish cause, 
to whom unseen ideals were the only real things, and 
whose ‘“aureoled presence” transfigured the common- 
place of life :— 

We find in our dull road their shining track ; 
In every nobler mood 

We feel the Orient of their spirit glow, 

Part of our life’s unalterable good. 


The other great reason for holding high festival in all 
our capitals on this Jubilee Year is because it enables us 
toremember the Unity of the Continent. The Concert 
of Europe has often been like “sweet bells jangled out of 
tune and harsh.” But in 1848 all the bells pealed in 
mison. From Copenhagen to Madrid, from Ireland to 
Hungary, the universal aspiration was the same. Europe 

ke for once but one language, and all her children for 

first time in history heard and understood. The 
great impulse of fifty years ago over-leapt the Alps and 
the Pyrenees. Differences ‘of nationalities disappeared. 
Even religious rancour seemed to vanish. . Europe 
resounded with the universal cry of Liberty, and in that 
note the world heard an earnest of the brotherhood of the 
nations. There is enough to celebrate indeed without 
descending to particulars of detail and of division. The 
Continent united in defence of Liberty for the first time in 
history, men of all nations joyfully dying in the cause of 
Freedom. That in itself is enough to justify the Jubilee. 
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EMPEROR NICHOLAS I. 


OF RUSSIA. 


IIl.—1848. 


The story of the Revolutionary outburst of fifty 
ago is too long and confused to be told here. 
dates will suffice to indicate the sweep of the 
popular movement :— 


1848. 

Jan. 9. Riots in Leghorn. 

12. Sicilians at Palermo revolt against Ferdinand. 
conceded. 

20. Collision at Pavia between students and Austrian soldiers. 

24. Revolution in Caraccas, Venezuela. 

Feb. 22. Reform riots in Paris. 

23. Disturbances at Milan. 

Barricades erected in Paris. Troops fire on the people. 

24. Abdication and flight of Louis Philippe. Proclamation by 
the Provisional Government, 

25. Revolution in Paris. 

Outbreak in Madrid, suppressed by Narvaez. 

26. Republic officially proclaimed at Paris. 

29. Canton of Neufchatel declares itself independent of Prussia. 

March 2. Grand Duke of Baden obeys demands of people and 
dismisses his Ministers. 

3. Disturbances at Cologne. 

4. Insurrection at Munich. Capture of the arsenal. 
king yields to the demands of the people. 

6. Disorderly riots in Trafalgar Square. Riot and loss of life 
in Glasgow. 

8. Elector of Hesse Cassel concedes reforms demanded by his 


years 
A few 


great 


Constitution 


The 


people. Y j 
13. Reform demonstration at Berlin. Military fire on the 
people. 


Outbreak-in Vienna. 
Chartist demonstration on Kennington Common, 
Outbreak at Vienna. Flight of Metternich. 
14. Austrian Emperor abolishes press censorship. 
Pope proclaims new Constitution with 
assembly. 


representative 
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MAZZINI. 


17. Rising against the Austrians in Milan. General Radetzky 
driven out of the city. 
18. Fighting at Berlin between military and people. More than 
100 killed. King decrees liberties asked for on the 13th. 
King of Hanover concedes reforms, including free press 
and amnesty. 
Republic proclaimed at Cracow. 
1g. Insurrection at Vicenza and Padua. 
20. Revolution at Modena. Deposition of the Duke. 
Insurrectionary movement in Saxony, Wurtémburg; and’ the 
Rhine Provinces. 
21. King of Bavaria abdicates. 


22. Austrian Emperor consents to be proclaimed King of 


Poland and to grant a free Constitution. 
23. Charles Albert of Sardinia joins the Italian insurgents. 
24. Insurrection at Kiel. ‘ fot 
25. Holstein declares itself independent. 
26. Insurrection at Madrid. 200 killed. 
The whole of the country between the Po and the Tyrol in 
revolt against Austria. 
30. Hungary declares itself independent. 
31. National German Congress meets.at Frankfort. 
April 10. Great Chartist Demonstration in London. 
special constables enrolled. 
12. Disturbances in Silesia and-Posen. 
13. Sicilian Parliament votes the deposition of King of Naples. 
20. New Constitution published in Austria. 
31. Pope declares war against Austria, and appoints new 
Liberal Ministry. 
Desperate fighting in Posen. 
Duchy in revolt. . 
7. Revolt of troops at Madrid. 200 killed and wounded. 
13. Sicilians declare themselves independent of Naples. 
15. Insurrectionary movement in Paris. 
Sanguinary insurrection at Naples. New Ministry formed. 
16. Austrian Emperor quits Vienna and takes refuge at 
Innspruck. 
18. German National Assembly begins sittings at Frankfort. 
24. Mitchell sentenced to transportation for 14-years. 
29. Insurrection at Prague. 
June 4. Annexation of Lombardy to Piedmont. 
5. Slavonic'Diet held‘at Agram by the Ban of Croatia. 
declared by Austria. 
7. Negro insurrection in Hayti. 
11. Pvecautions against Chartist risings in England. 
12. Renewal of insurrection at Prague. 


200,000 


May:I. The whole of the Grand 


War 
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14. Street fighting recommences at Berlin. 
Disturbances at Guéret, Nimes, and Perpignan. 
23. Uprising of Red Republicans at Paris. Desperate fighting 
at barricades. : 
July 4. Venetian Assembly vote the incorporation of Venice 
with Sardinia. 
Sicilians elect Duke of Genoa King. 
29. Outbreak under Smith O’Brien at Ballingarry in Ireland, 
Seven persons killed. 
Aug. 14. Chartist rising at Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Sept. 3. Insurrection at Leghorn. 
12. Switzerland adopts a new Federal Constitution. 
18. Disturbances at Frankfort. Martial law proclaimed. 
25. Hungarian War of Independence begins. 
Oct. 6. Insurrection at Vienna. . City in possession of insurgents. 
Emperor flies to Olmutz. 
Nov. 9. Collision in Berlin between Brandenburg Ministry and 
the National Assembly ; the latter ejected. 
12. Berlin in a state of siege. 
16. Disturbances in Rome. The Pope besieged in his palace. 
24. Flight of the Pope to Galta. 
29. Insurrectionary movement at Como. 
Dec. 2. Abdication of Emperor of Austria. 
5. King of Prussia proclaims new Constitution. 
1849.—Jan. 29. Attempted rising in Paris. 
Feb. 7. Flight of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
Government formed in Sienna. 
Pope deposed by Constituent Assembly. 
8. Papal territory proclaimed a Republic. 
March 4. Austrian Emperor Francis Joseph proclaims new 
Constitution, promising increased liberty. 
14. Duke of Parma abdicates in favour of his son. 
April 2. Insurrection in Genoa. Republic proclaimed. 
3. Crown of Germany offered to King of Prussia. 
14. Hungary declares itself a Free State. 
May 14. Insurrection at Baden. Flight of the Grand Duke. 
June 11. Disturbances in Paris. 
Aug. 27. Insurrection in Cephalonia and Corfu. 


A Provisional 


A. few leading dates in the counter Revolution :— 


1848.— March 23. Emperor of Russia places 150,000 troops on 
frontier. 

April 7. Gagging Act introduced by Sir G. Grey. 

May 7. Prussians suppress Polish Insurrection. 

June 17. Windischgratz suppresses insurrection at Prague. 

Aug. 5. Milan capitulates to Radetzky. 

Sept. 2. Messina bombarded by King of Naples. 

Oct. 3. Jellachech appointed to command Austrian troops in 
Hungary. 

29. Viennese surrender to Prince Windischgratz. 

Nov. 2. Rupture between King of Prussia and 
Assembly. 

g. Execution of Rob Blum at Vienna. 

Dec. 5. King of Prussia dissolves National Assembly. 

20. Louis Napoleon elected President of French Republic. 

1849.—March 23. Austrians, under Radetzky, defeat Piedmontese 
at Novara. 4 

29. Neapolitan Army begin suppression of Sicilian Insurrection. 

30. General Haynau captures Brescia. 

April 13. Danes defeated at Duppel by Germans. 

21. Prussian Government refuse to recognise Frankfort Con- 
stitution. 

26. French Army lands at Civita Vecchia. 

King of Prussia dissolves Second Berlin Chamber. 

May 1. Russian Army start to assist Austrians. 

16. Bologna captured by the Austrians. 

June 25. The Prussians occupy Carlsruhe. 

July 3. Rome captured by the French. 

15. Temporal Power of Pope re-established. 

24. General Haynau enters Buda-Pesth. 

28. Grand Duke of Tuscany returns to Florence. 

Aug. 11. Gorgey surrenders to the Russians at Arad. 

21. Kossuth, Bern and others escape into Turkey. 

Sept. 28. Cornorn, last Hungarian fortress, surrenders to 
Austrians. 


National 
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The leading features of this prolonged death-grapple 
between the Old and the New are easily discernible. 
They may be described as follows :— 

1. The Overthrow of the French Monarchy and the 

Establishment of the French Republic. 

2. The Italian Movement for National Independence 
and Unity, which may be divided into three 
sections in order of time: (a) the Sicilian revolt 
against King Bomba; (4) the revolt of Northern 
Italy, aided by the King of Sardinia, against 
Austria; and (c) the insurrection in Rome, the 
deposition of the Pope, and his restoration by a 
French Army. 

. The Hungarian War of Independence crushed at 

last by Russian intervention. 

4. Insurrectionary risings in Vienna and Prague, which 
were related to the war in Hungary, and culmi- 
nated in the abdication of the Emperor and the 
proclamation of a new Constitution. 

5. The movement towards German unity, which centred 
in the Frankfort Assembly, but which covers a 
vast range of confused fighting. In the north war 
was waged against Denmark for Schleswig and 
Holstein. In the east the Polish insurrection was 
ruthlessly suppressed. In the centre Berlin was the 
scene of much disorder and some bloodshed, closed 
at last by the re-establishment of Royal authority. 
In the south there were more or less successful 
revolutionary movements in Baden and Bavaria, 
which wereeultimately crushed by Prussia. 

6. The abortive insurrections in Spain, which were 

promptly snuffed out by Narvaez. 

The Chartist movement in England, which collapsed 
on Kennington Common before the Duke of 
Wellington and his special constables. 

8. The rebellion in Ireland, which was extinguished in 
Widow Cormack’s Cabbage Garden at Ballingarry, 
where 159 constables were besieged by Smith 
O’Brien with 1,000 men. The latter were beaten 
_off with the loss of seven killed. No constables 
were injured. 

There were other isolated insurrectionary movements 
in Hayti and Venezuela, but of these we need take no 
count. Of more importance is it to note that while the 
Old World was in convulsions of a new birth, the New 
World was passing through an excitement of an altogether 
different nature. June Ist, 1848, saw the beginning of the 
gold fever of California. The treaty by which California 
had been ceded by Mexico to the United States had 
nly been ratified on May 19th. It is a noteworthy 
‘coincidence that the great gold fever of Klondyke broke 
‘out exactly fifty years after the Californian gold fever of 
‘1848. Nature in the New World has kept her Jubilee. 
Here in the Old World what are we going to do to com- 
memorate our ’48 ? 


w 


“I 


III—SOME ECHOES OF FIFTY YEARS SINCE. 


Few indeed are those who still linger amongst us who took 
an active part in the great movement of 1848. Sir James 
‘Stansfeld, who would have been the natural leader of any 
movement for a simultaneous commemoration of 48 that 
Was initiated in this country, died almost exactly on the 
fiftieth anniversary of the abdication of Louis Philippé. 
‘All the great figures in that Old World tragedy have long 
since disappeared from the stage. Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
Kossuth, Deak, Gérgey, Lamartine, Ledru Rollin, Victor 
The 
Jubilee must be celebrated without their presence. 
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But across the fifty years we still hear echoes of their 
voices, and of other voices than theirs, distinctly audible 
in the phonograph of history. These voices, thrilling with 
the passions of that stormy time, are far more eloquent in 
their contemporary authenticity than anything that can 
be written to-day. Listen, for instance, to the proclama- 
tion which Haynau, the Austrian General—afterwards 
soundly horsewhipped by the draymen of Barclay and 
Perkins—addressed to the citizens of Buda-Pesth, when 
the victorious Austrians entered a second time the 
Hungarian capital :— 

** After several victorizs which the Imperial arms have 
obtained over those of the traitors we are again among you. 
We have planied the Imperial standard upon your steeples. ‘ But 
our feelings are very different from what they were when we left 
youa short time ago. Doomed to death is every person, no 
matter of what rank or sex—doomed to instant death on the spot 
of the crime is every one who dares to assist the cause of the 
rebels by words or deeds, or by revolutionary dress : doomed to 
instant death is every one who enters into traitorous communica- 
tion with the enemies of the Crown or who maliciously pre- 
sumes by rumours ta assist the rebellion, or to conceal weapons.” 

Very different in its note, but not less charged with 
passionate emotion, was Garibaldi’s famous address to 
the remnant of the Roman army in the Square of St. 
Peter’s, July 2nd, 1849 :— 

‘* Soldiers,*all I have to offer you is hunger, thirst, the ground 
for a bed, the burning sun as the sole solace for your fatigues, no 
pay, no barracks, no rations; but continual alarms, forced 
marches, and charges with the bayonet. Let those who love 
glory and do not despair of Italy follow me.” 

It was a speech worthy the simple hero who marvelled 
greatly at the enthusiasm with which the Deputies of the 
Assembly received him in the Capitol :— 

‘*T looked about me and upon myself to see what it was that 
awakened their enthusiasm. [ was covered with blood, my 
clothes were pierced with balls and bayonet thrusts, my sword 
was jagged and bent, and stood half out of my scabbard, but I 
had not a scratch about me.” 

He had only some five thousand troops left when he 
harangued them in St. Peter’s Square, including five 
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hundred cavalry and a few cannon, but they followed him, 
and marched out of Rome under the guns of the French, 
who outnumbered them ten to one. 

Savagery and Heroism represented by Haynau and 
Garibaldi having spoken, let. us listen to the voice of 
Treason. Here is the manifesto addressed to the French 
nation by Louis Napoleon Bonaparte after his election 
in November, 1848, to the Presidency of the French 
Republic :— 

‘‘T am not an ambitious man, who at one time dreams of 
empire and war, and at another of the application of subversive 
theories. Educated in free countries in the school of misfortune, 
I shall ever remain faithful to the duties which your votes and 
the will of the Assembly may impose upon me. If I were 
named President I would not shrink from any danger or from 
any sacrifice to defend society now so audaciously attacked. I 
would ‘devote myself entirely, without any concealed view, to 
the consolidation of a Republic, wise by its laws, honest by its 
intention, great and powerful by its acts. I shall consider it a 

oint of horiour to leave to my successor, at the conclusion of 
our years, a consolidated government, liberty, interest, and a 
real progress accomplished.” 

Short and pithy was. the confession of the King of 
Prussia when, after the storm had subsided, he said to his 
Ministers, “‘ Frederick the Great would have been your 
man ; I am no great ruler ”—which, indeed, was true. 

Metternich, the supreme embodiment of the old order, 
foresaw the convulsion in which he was one of the first to 
disappear, The year before the storm burst he predicted 
it as inevitable :— 

‘*T am no prophet, and I know not what will happen ; but 
I am_an old practitioner, and I know how to discriminate 
between curable and fatal diseases. This one is fatal ; here we 
hold fast as long as we can, but I despair of the.issue.” 


GARIBALDI, 





KOSSUTH. 


Lamartine, most eloquent of French orators, thus 
announced to the nation the overthrow of the Monarchy 
and the establishment of the Republic :— 

‘* Citizens, the Provisional Government of the Republic has 
called upon the people to witness its gratitude for the magnifi- 
cent national co-operation which has just accepted these new 
institutions. The Provisional Government of the Republic has 
only joyful intelligence to announce to the people here assembled. 
Royalty is abolished. The Republic is: proclaimed. The 
people will exercise their political rights, | National workshops 
are open to those who are without work. The army is being 
reorganised, The National Guard indissolubly unites itself with 
the people, so as to promptly restore order with the same hand 
that had only the preceding moment conquered our liberty. 
Finally, citizens, the Provisional Government was anxious to be 
itself the bearer to you of the last decree it has resolved upon 
and signed in this memorable sitting, that is, the abolition of the 
penalty of death for political matters. This is the noblest 
decree, citizens, that has ever issued from the mouths of a people 
the day after their victory. It is the character of the French 
nation which escapes in one spontaneous cry from the soul of its 
Government. We have brought it with us, and I will now read 
it to you. There is not a more becoming homage to a people 
than the spectacle of its own magnanimity.” 


That was the birthcry of the Revolution. Let us listen 
to the despairing lamentation raised by Mazzini over 
the stifling of the Roman Republic by the soldiers of 
France :— 

‘*In the supreme and decisive moment, when you should have 
arisen superior to fate, you were faithless to your mission, and 
unknowingly betrayed the great Italian idea represented by 
Rome , . . I, as a representative of the people, solemnly pro- 
test before you, before the people, and before God,” 
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The appeals of Kossuth to the Magyars were full of 
the clarion cry of battle. When he summoned his 
countrymen to arms to defend the liberties of Hungary 
he concluded his appeal in the following terms :— 

‘* Between Veszprim and Weissenburg the women shall dig a 
deep grave, in which we will bury our enemies, or the name, 
the honour, the nation of Hungary. And on this grave shall 
stand a monument inscribed with a record of our shame: ‘So 
God punishes Cowardice.’ Or we will plant on it the Tree of 
Liberty, eternally green, from out whose foliage shall be heard 
the voice of God speaking as from the fiery bush to Moses: 
‘The spot on which thou standest is holy ground—thus Jo I 
reward the brave. To the Magyars freedom, renown, well-being, 
happiness.’ ” 

But the fate of Hungary was not decided by Eloquence. 
The arbiter of its destinies was Tsar Nicholas, who, as 
the Chief Justice of Europe, looked with contempt and 
indignation upon the disorder of the West. He recog- 
nised the French Republic, from a deep-rooted and well- 
founded contempt for the Legitimists. The Hungarian 
Republic he would not recognise ; nay, he assisted at its 
summary stifling, which, after bloody death-wrestle, was 
at last accomplished. In conversation with Lamoriciére, 
French Ambassador at St. Petersburg, the champion of 
Law and Order expressed himself with Imperial frankness 
on the European situation :-— 

“T have long since thought that it isthe Legitimists who make 
the elder branch of the Bourbons impossible. This is one of 
the reasons why I recognised the Republic ; and also because I 
perceive in your nation a certain commonsense which is wanting 
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in the Germans. .. . The King of Prussia, my brother-in-law, 
with whom I was on very close terms of friendship, has not taken 
the slightest heed of my advice. The result is that our political 
relations have become remarkably cool, to such an extent that 
they have influenced even our family relations. Look at the 
things he has done: did he not put himself at the head of those 
fools who dream of an united Germany, and now that he has 
broken with the Frankfort Parliament has he not brought himself 
io the necessity of fighting the troops of the Schleswig-Holstein 
duchies which were levied under his-patrenage? Is it possible 
to imagine anything more disgraceful? And now, who knows 
how far he will go with his constitutional proposals ?” 


He added :— 


**Do not think that because I intervene in Hungary I wish 
to justify the conduct of Austria in this affair. She has heaped 
up, one on the other, the most serious faults and the greatest 
follies ; but when all is said and done it had allowed the country 
to be invaded by subversive doctrines, and the government had 
fallen.into the hands of disorderly persons. This was not to be 
endured.” 


Speaking of the affairs of Italy, he said :— 
‘* We others see nothing in those temporal functions, fulfilled in 


, Rome by ecclesiastics; but it matters little to us how those 


priests arrange things among themselves, provided that. some- 
thing is set up which will last, and that you constitute the 
power in such a way that it can stand.” 


The suppression of the Hungarian Revolution and the 


triumph of the Austrian and the Bourbon in Italy naturally 
created much excitement and passionate indignation in 
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Britain. [Elizabeth Barrett Browning gave vigorous 
expression to the popular sentiment when she wrote :— 
A cry is up in England, which doth ring 
The hollow world through, that for’ends of trade, 
And viriue, and God’s better worshipping, 
We henceforth should exalt the name of Peace, 
And leave those rusty wars that eat the soul 
(Beside the clippings of our golden fleece). 
* * * * 
I loathe to take its name upon my tongue— 
It is no Peace. ’Tis Treason, stiff with doom,— 
‘Tis a gagged despair, and inarticulate wrong, 
Annihilated Poland, stifled Rome, 
Dazed Naples, Hungary fainting neath the thong, 
And Austria wearing a smooth olive-leaf 
On her brute forehead, while her hoofs outpress 
The life from these Italian souls, in brief. 


Poets, however, naturally take a more romantic view of 
politics than practical statesmen. This, for instance, 
is the way in which the overthrow of Louis Philippe 
appeared to Mr. Lowell :— 

And surely never did thine altars glance 
With purer fires than now in France ; 

While in their clear, white flashes, 

Wrong’s shadow, backward cast, 

Waves covering o’er the ashes 

Of the dead, blaspheming Past, 

O’er the shapes of fallen giants— 

His own unburied brood— 

Whose dead hands clench defiance 

At the overpowering Good. 

And down the happy Future runs a flood 
Of prophesying light. 

It shows an earth, no longer stained with blood, 
Blossom and fruit where now we see the bud 
Of Brotherhood and Right. 


Far otherwise did it appear to our Queen and the 
Prince Consort, who watched the Revolution, as it spread 
from country to country, with the profound anxiety of a 
householder who sees his next-door neighbour’s house in 
a blaze, and who is uneasily conscious of the existence of 
incendiaries on his own premises. The Queen’s letter to 
Stockmar expresses simply and naturally the feeling the 
Continental turmoil aroused in the English Court :— 


‘*T am quite well—indeed, particularly so, though God knows 
we have had since the 25th enough for a whole life—anxiety, 
sorrow, excitement. In short, I feel as if we had jumped over 
thirty years’ experience at once. The whole face of Europe is 
changed, and I feel as if I lived in a dream.” 


On the whole, Her Majesty took things very philo- 


* 


sophically. Both the Queen and her husband rejoiced 
over the discomfiture of the Chartists. The Queen 
wrote :— i 


‘*Thank God. The Chartist meeting and procession have 
turned out a complete failure. The loyalty of the people at 
large has been very striking, and their indignation at their 
peace being interfered with by such wanton and worthless men, 
immense.” 

But in those exalted circles the predominant feeling 
was one of intense irritation at the abysmal fatuity of the 
Continental Monarchs. The Prince Consort wrote when 
it was almost all over :— 


My most earnest wish is, that as soon as the relations betweene 


Austria and Germany are arranged between themselves, the new 
German Federal Union may at once be settled by prompt action 
on the part of the German princes. But of a truth they must be 
quick about it, if that damning phrase of 1848, ‘‘ too late,” is 
not to go vibrating on into 1849, and a new series of revolutions 
to be set in motion. 
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Baron Stockmar confounded in his wrath the whole 
German race. Writing of the proceedings of the German 
Assembly at Frankfort, he said :— 

According to my conviction, our salvation at this moment lics 
in centralisation of our intellectual and material resourccs, 
Opposed to this view are the ideas of our pedants, which ideas 
will be turned to profit and account by everything which in 
Germany is dishonest, namely, by Fanaticism, by Dynasticism, 
Bureaucracy, Anarchism, se fgg and political stupidity, 
Our only schoolmaster, therefore, will be the wrath of heaven. 

If the wrath of God was the Schoolmaster of the 
nations, then it must be admitted that the Schoolmaster 
was very much in evidence in 1848. 

In Ireland—worse luck for both England and Ireland— 
there was but little trace of His presence. Of tall talking 
there was probably more per square foot on Hibernian 
soil than in all the countries of Europe, which in tifty 
years expelled kings and founded Republics. John 
Mitchel, in April, 1848, wrote to the Lord-Lieutenant : 

I think I have a mission to bear a hand in the final destructio: 
of the bloody old ‘‘ British Empire,” the greedy carnivorous || 
monster that has laid so long like a load upon the heart ani 
limbs of England, and drank the blood and sucked the marrow 
from the bones of Ireland. Against that Empire of Hell a 
thousand ghosts of my slaughtered countrymen shriek nightly for 
vengeance ; their blood cries continually from the ground for 
vengeance, vengeance, and Heaven has heard it. 

If Heaven heard it, the Irish people did not, for, 
despite all the pen-lashing of the journalists, they did not 
even venture to touch the skin of “ the greedy carnivorous 
old monster.” Meagher, at Limerick, touched a nobler 
strain, when, after asking if the conquest of Ireland 
should that year be completed, he replied :— 

Have I not been answered by that flash of arms which purifies 
the air where the pestilence had been? The mind of Ireland no 
longer wavers. It has acquired the faith, the constancy, the 
heroism of a predestined martyr. It foresees the worst, prepares 
for the worst. The Cross, as in Milan, already glitters in th 
haze of battle, and points to Eternity. We shall no longer seek 
for liberty in the byeways. On a broad field, in front of the 
foreign swords, the soul of this nation, grown young and 
chivalrous again, shall clothe itself like the angel of the 
resurrection, in the white robe, and point to the sepulchre which 
is void, as it shall mount the scaffold—that eminence on which 
many a radiant transfiguration has taken place—and bequeath to 
the crowd below a lesson for their instruction and an idol for 
their worship. 

Notwithstanding all this eloquence, the only rising in 
Ireland that year was the affray with the police in the 
Cabbage Garden at Ballingarry. 


IV.—THE HARVEST OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Englishmen, in their supercilious. practical, John Bull 
fashion, have never done adequate justice to the 
Revolutionary movement of 1848. It was so very con- 
trary to English ideas, all this wild work of Barricades 
and Abdications, Insurrections and Rhodomontade. 
Nevertheless, of all nations England had most reason to 
rejoice at a movement which not merely ministered so 
mightily to her good conceit of herself, but delivered her 
from a very real peril. We hear a good deal of talk of a 
Continental Coalition against England nowadays. It is 
forgotten that but for the popular convulsion which sent 
Louis Philippe packing we should have had to face a 
hostile Continent in 1848. Sir Theodore Martin says:— 

But for the Revolution of 1848, Great Britain, as we 
now know, would have found France arrayed against her 
in an alliance with Russia, Austria, and Prussia. These 
powers had become so seriously ala.med at the encourage- 
ment given by England to the Constitutional movement 
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in Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, and Italy, that they con- 
sidered it necessary to unite in measures for the common 
They then entered into communications with the 
French Government, and had actually settled terms when the 


defence. 


whole scheme was blown into 
the air by the February and 
March, 1848, That some 
combination of the kind was 
on foot our political agents 
abroad had surmised ; but the 
fact was subsequently put 
beyond a doubt by the revela- 
tions of Count d’ Haussonville 
in his work published in 1850. 
“Despairing,” he writes, ‘‘ of 
ever being able to come to an 
understanding with a govern- 
ment which had constituted 
itself at Madrid the patron of 
Spanish cabals, which at 
Rome, at Naples, and at 
Sicily favoured the destruction 
of institutions, and encouraged 
insurrection in Greece, which 
had become an active agent of 
trouble and disorder, which 
had given up the Conservatives 
of Fribourg and Lucerne to 
the anger of the Swiss Radi- 
cals, the Great Powers of 
Europe intimated to France 
their desire to enter into a 
combination with her to the 
exclusion of England. Our 
Cabinet had accepted their 
overtures ; a day was appointed 
(the 15th of March) to give a 
definite and conclusive form 
to arrangements which had 
already been discussed.” 

Nor was that the only 
benefit we reaped from the 
great overturn. John Bull 
is not a persona grata 
on the Continent, but his 
personal unpopularity dis- 
appeared. England for a 
year, at least, became the 
great exemplar. Sovereigns 
and their subjects alike 
looked with longing eyes 
to the one great State 
which had shown the world 
how simple it was to com- 
bine order with liberty. 
The great Continental 
Struggle was prompted by 
an aspiration for liberties 
which had long been the 
common possession of all 
Britons. A free Constitu- 
tion, Representative Go- 
vernment, a free press, the 
mght of public meeting, 
trial by jury— these war 
cries of the Revolution 


had been for two hundred years the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the British Monarchy. 

“The dreams that nations dream come true,” and the 
dreams of 1848 are the facts of 1898. The French 
Practical statesmen sneered. 
Royal and Imperial Europe predicted that it was a mere 


dreamed of a Republic. 
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chimera. 


I No Republic could last in France. 
their apparent justification in eighteen years of the Third 
Empire ; but the Empire vanished like a ghost at cock- 
crow, and the Third Republic has governed France for 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE IN 1848. 
(Afterwards Napoléon III.) 
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They had 


twenty-seven years. The 
Germans dreamed of an 
united Fatherland of all 
Germany, united under the 
zgis of Prussia. The men 
of the old régime shrieked 
with contemptuous laughter 
at such a_ hare-brained 
notion. But though the 
Frankfort Assembly only 
built a castle in Spain, the 
very dream which they 
dreamed was realised when 
the cannon-thunder round 
Paris hailed the proclama- 
tion of the Prussian King 
as German Emperor in the 
Palace of Versailles. 

Kossuth was defeated, 
and two thousand Magyars 
were executed in cold blood 
to cement the edifice of 
Austrian absolutism with 
their blood. But for thirty 
years Hungary has been a 
self-governed State, and 
the sword of Francis Joseph 
protects the liberties of the 
Magyars. 

In Italy the dream has 
come true to the very letter, 
and the vision of the Seer 
Mazzini, in which he saw 
Italy free from the Alps to 
the Adriatic, was a_ pro- 
phecy. Pope and Emperor, 
Bourbon King and French 
Republic, leagued them- 
selves together to prevent 
the realisation of the 
dream. But the Kings of 
Italy have reigned for the 
lifetime of a generation in 
the Seven-hilled City, and 
the spiritual and temporal 
power that seemed omni- 
potent in 1850 were power- 
less to resist the might of 
Mazzini’s word, the magic 
of Garibaldi’s sword. 

The Revolution was over- 
whelmed by the Reaction, 
but Constitutional liberties, 
representative assemblies, 
trial by jury, and a free 
press—these first-fruits of 
1848 have never wholly 
been lost. Better still, the 
relics of old feudalism, by 


which the peasants had been kept in virtual serfage, 


which were swept away in the first fervour of the 


of 1848. 


revolutionary outburst, were never restored. 
gained a great deal more than Europe lost as the result 


Europe 
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V.—A PLEA FOR THE CHARTISTS, 

If a commemoration were held this year to celebrate 
the Jubilee of 1848, we in this country might pay a some- 
what tardy tribute to our Chartists. They were but a 
feeble folk, but some of them did not fear to die, and 
many of them faced the convict cell and the transport 
ship in the cause of the people. 

It is all very well to say that in such an excellent Con- 
stitutional Monarchy as ours there was no need for the 
prompting of a Revolution outside and a semi-revolu- 
tionary agitation inside to rouse the governing classes to 
a sense of their duty to the disinherited of the world. 
There is no better sovereign living than our own Queen, nor 
does there beat a kinder and more sympathetic heart in 
any. breast than in hers. But it needed the French 
Revolution and the menace of the Chartist agitation to 
rouse even Queen Victoria to a sense of the need for 
taking more interest in the condition of the common 
people. Lord Shaftesbury has told the story quite simply 
of the genesis of the profound interest taken by the 
Queen and the Prince Consort in the labouring classes. 
It was the French Revolution that began it, and the 
Chartists drove the lesson home. Lord Shaftesbury says :-— 

The Queen sent for me to Osborne; the Fairy was ready 
for me at Gosport, and I went. The Queen was greatly alarmed, 
and so was the Prince, by the Revolution in France and the 
exile of Louis Philippe. They feared the continuance of com- 
motions in England, and were desirous to know how they could 
exercise their influence to soothe the people. The Queen, on 
my arrival, expressed this sentiment very warmly, and added at 
dinner, ‘* The Prince will talk to youto-morrow. We:have sent 
for you to have your opinion on what we should do in view of 
that state of affairs to show our interest in the working classes, 
and you are the only man who can advise us on this matter.” 
Lord ‘Ashley said to the Prince Consort, ‘‘ You can speak as a 
king, represent a king, without the necessary and inevitable 
restrictions of a king. Your presence, though formally different, 
is virtually the presence of the Queen. My earnest advice to you 
is, that you should put yourself at the head of all social move- 
ments in art and science, and especially of those movements 
as. they bear upon the poor, and thus show the interest felt by 
Royalty in the happiness of the kingdom.” 

The Prince Consort and the Queen took the lesson to 
heart and profited by it. But in justice to the revolu- 
tionists of 1848 we should not forget those who were the 
schoolmasters of the Court. 

The physical-force Chartists no doubt talked nonsense 
and meditated enterprises beyond their strength. They 
experienced many melancholy collapses, their history is 
one long record of fiascos, but for all that they helped to 
“roll the old chariot along.” The humanitarian move- 
ment of our time finds, if not its fountain head, at least 
one of its chief contributories in the attention which the 
Chartists directed to the Condition-of-England Question. 
We need to go no further than Carlyle’s writings to see 
how powerfully Chartism stimulated the intellect and 
conscience of Britain. Nor need I do more than mention 
the name of Kingsley to remind every one of the relation 
of the Chartism of 1848 with the Christian Socialism 
of 1898. 

And after all what was the Charter for which so many 
good men and true took joyfully the loss of liberty and 
of life ? 

THE, CHARTER. 


First formulated August 6th, 1838. 
SEX POINTS: 
1, ANNUAL PARLIAMENTS. 


June 15th, 1875: Dr, Kenealy’s motion for Triennial Parliaments 
rejected. 
Shorter Parliaments in Newcastle Programme, 1892. 
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2. MANHOOD SUFFRAGE. 
Household Suffrage in Boroughs established in 1867. 
Household Suffrage in Counties established in 1884. 
“One man one vote” proposed by Stansfeld on March 3 
1891—rejected by 2gr to 189. y 
‘One man one vote” carried by House of Commons in 1893. 
. VoTE BY BALLOT. 
Ballot Act received Royal Assent, July ‘18th, 1872. 


& 


4. EQuAL ELECTORAL DISTRICTS. 
First Redistribution of Seats, 1867. 
Single Member Constituencies established in November, 1834, as 
result of compact with Lord Salisbury. 
5. ABOLITION OF A PROPERTY QUALIFICATION. 
Act abolishing Property Qualification received Royal Assent, 
July 28th, 1858, 
6. PAYMENT OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 


Adopted as item in Newcastle Programme, 1892. 
Approved by Commons in March, 1893. 


When, on June 2oth, 1848, Joseph Hume moved a 
resolution in favour of Household Suffrage, Triennial 
Parliaments, Vote by Ballot and Equal Electoral Districts, 
it was rejected on July 6th by 358 votes to 84. 

Last month Vienna has been celebrating the overthrow 
of Metternich. Berlin has been decorating the graves of 
the martyrs of the Revolution. This month the Magyars 
in Buda-Pesth will solemnly dedicate the day which saw the 
granting of their liberties as a national holiday and festival 
for ever. But in France, where the first great stroke of 
the Revolution was delivered, and in Italy, where the 
struggle began first and lingered last, there has been no 
attempt to celebrate the Jubilee of the most famous 
popular rising of the century. Neither does there appear 
to have been anything proposed either in Denmark, in 
England, or in Ireland. The Irish are busy remembering 
’98. The English have not so far even spared a thought 
for the Chartists of 1848. 

It is not yet too late. France can, yet celebrate the 
Revolution of 1848. Perhaps, considering all things, it 
would be more appropriate to commemorate the victory of 
the Army in the bloody days of July, when Paris was 
brought’to heel, than the generous enthusiasm of the 
days of February. The substitution of the Sovereignty of 
the Army for the Sovereignty of the People, which was 
publicly proclaimed at the Zola trial, corresponds only too 
closely to the sentiment which triumphed in Paris when 
the national workshops were closed, and the party of 
Law and Order crushed revolutionary Paris behind its 
barricades. Ireland, which has already begun at the 
Emmet anniversary the demonstrations commemorating 
1798, would find little difficulty in improvising a 
memorial tribute in honour of Mitchel and of Smith 
O’Brien. But here in England what can be done? With 
us the Chartists are chiefly rememvered because of the 
fiasco of Kennington Common, the great rally of the special 
constables, and the pricking of the bubble of the monster 
petition. But they had brave men and true in their 
ranks. They were the pioneers of the great army of 
democratic progress. Wild they were, savage perhaps, 
and addicted to bombast; they nevertheless stood for 
most things which even the Moderates in the London 
County Council regard as the natural rights of modern 
men. 

Why should we not have a great gathering of 
old Chartists, of the men of 1848, to commemorate the 
triumph of their ideals: and to do honour to those upon 
whom fell the burden and heat of the day? I have not 
the ghost of an idea where these eld Chartists sojourn, or 
how many of them there are who could be mustered at an 
assembly of the men of 1848. But if so be that there are 
sufficient ’Forty-Eighters still amongst us, a very timely 
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THE JUBILEE 


and suggestive demonstration might be held in London 
this spring or early summer to commemorate the 
Chartists—the men who bore Witness in the great 
year 1848. 


VI.—A PRACTICAL PROPOSAL. 

It would be a sin and a shame if the more or less 
sporadic demonstrations in this year of Jubilee were to 
take place, to pass and be forgotten without leaving behind 
them the germ of an international brotherhood based on 
the memories of common sacrifices and linked together 
by the chain of common aspirations. Why should we 
not make an attempt at least to form a new International 
Association, not of Anarchists, or Communists, or of 
Capitalists, or of any other section or class, but of all 
Europeans who believe in the brotherhood of the peoples, 
and are longing for the advent of the United States of 
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Europe? It would be a great thing if the last years of 
the nineteenth century should salute the twentieth with a 
declaration in favour of the Federation of the Continent. 
Such a declaration would naturally emanate from those 
bodies which are engaged in celebrating this year the 
Jubilee of the great popular awakening of 1848. The 
European Society for the Federation of the Continent— 
that is an ideal the formulation of which is not unworthy 
of the Jubilee of 1848, which summons for its realisation 
the unborn energies of the coming century. 

I throw out the idea, and appeal to all those who are 
good Europeans to do what in them lies to realise the 
ideal. And, as a beginning, will any of those who wish 
that something should be done, be so good as to send me 
their suggestions? I could at least put them into com- 
munication with each other, and that would be the first 
step towards the desired goal. 





THE JUBILEE 


N the Deutsche Rundschau for March, Karl Frenzel 
| records his personal experiences and impressions, 
and Arend Buchholtz completes the picture with an 
article on the Literature of the Berlin March Revolution, 
when the Kingdom of Prussia was broken up and the 
German Empire born. 

The literature includes the collections of Otto Goritz, 
Dr. George Friedlaender, and the late Emanuel Mai ; 
also the newspapers of the time, political placards, revolu- 
tionary and otherwise, political poems, etc. 

In the Dahetm of March 12th and 19th, Professor Heyck, 
who has made a special study of the newspapers of 1848, 
embodies his impressions in an interesting article. To 
begin with, the weather of that revolutionary month must 
have been perfect ; it would scarcely be possible to over- 
estimate the effects of the sunny optimism of the weather 
on the spirits and the courage of the revolutionists. 

The first real signs of the Revolution in Berlin appeared 
on March 7th, when public meetings were held in the 
Tiergarten. On the 13th the sentinels were insulted and 

Ited with stones, and in the evening the people shouted 
infront of the Royal castle, “ Freedom, freedom of the 
press,” and threw stones at the military. On the 15th the 
danger was greatly increased by the news from Vienna. 
On the 16th the students had taken up arms; and those 
citizens who had at first hesitated now took a more 
definite line, not in the revolutionary sense, but to show 
they believed that at last the day of a free and united 
Germany had dawned. And already men were beginning 
to smoke in the streets—the right to smoke being the 
first visible result of the Revolution ! 

The 17th passed quietly enough. On the morning of 
the fatal 18th the sun rose not less brilliantly than on the 
preceding days of the eventful week. The Government 
and the police were well aware that a great mass meeting 
had been arranged, and early in the day the Ministry 
had prepared a proclamation granting freedom of the 
press, and the King had signed the famous patent 
summoning a Landtag on the 2nd of April, and promis- 
ing Prussia a constitution. Towards mid-day, however, 
barricades were being systematically built, and bottles, 
stones, and other rough weapons were carried to the roofs. 
At one o’clock the King received the Rhinelanders and 
explained his proposal to them. He gave a similar 
reply to the city deputies, and the Revolution in Prussia 
So far was as successful as that in Munich or Vienna, 
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Thousands of people had assembled at the castle when 
the Berlin deputies returned about two. A special edition 
of the Preussische Allgemeine Zeitung, containing the 
text of the protocol, was distributed, and the deafening 
shouts which arose immediately must have caused even 
the windows of the castle to rattle. Twice the King 
appeared and thanked the people, and finally he 
requested them to return to their homes. The dis- 
satisfied revolutionary leaders, however, were determined 
not to give up the game. While the citizens were dis- 
persing and filling the coffee-houses to read and discuss 
the protocol, the shouts of joy gave place to “ Military, 
stand back!” and the crowd pressed towards the castle 
again. The King allowed or ordered General von 
Prittwitz to clear the square, but without the use of 
weapons. The order was carried out successfully, but 
two shots which were fired from the crowd and hit 
nobody, were taken as an opportune signal. 

“ The peaceful citizens cheering the king for granting 
freedom of the press are being shot! Berlin in revolu- 
tion!” was the news which flew through Berlin, and 
indeed throughout the whole of Germany. A _ few 
Grenadiers opened fire and soon a number of citizens 
were struck down. 

“Treachery ! Murder! Revenge!” was the next cry, 
and in a moment the barricades were occupied by masses 
of people—the shooters at the windows and the hand- 
artillery on the roofs. Dead silence reigned. 

The catastrophe broke out in the KG6nigstrasse, and 
the conflict lasted from four till past midnight. Old 
men and children carried ammunition and food up 
the barricades, and showered bullets on the military 
below. 

Meanwhile the King was sitting in his castle, a picture 
of indecision and bitterest pain. The full moon rose 
above the roofs and illumined with its pale light the 
scene of this dreadful night. About midnight the King 
ordered the troops to desist. At dawn the proclamation 
which he had prepared in the night was issued. He 
promised to withdraw all the troops as soon as the 
citizens had removed their barricades. 

Other articles on the Revolution in Germany appear 
in the Preussische Fahrbiicher, Velhagen, and the Garten- 
Jaube. An interesting contribution to the new literature 
of 1848 is communicated to Die Zeit of March 12th by 
Dr. Bruno von Frankl-Hochwart. 
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PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 
A Sketch made just after he had signed the Bill appropriating £10,000,000 for National Defence. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE LIBERATION OF CUBA. 
EXPECTED WAR BETWEEN SPAIN AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 
As these pages go to press, it seems as if war between 
Spain and the United States was inevitable. The demand 
made by President McKinley for the independence of 
Cuba, like the demand made by Russia for the liberation 
of Bulgaria in 1876, is one which can only have one issue. 
The Spaniards, like the Turks, will treat for reforms, and 





From thg New York World.) 
“‘ Peace, by Jingo, if I have to fight for it !” 


make concessions about autonomy, but they will only 
terminate their sovereignty over a possession which they 
have held for centuries, after they are beaten to the 
ground. Hence the world is face to face with imminent 
war—a war which at first will be chiefly naval, but a war 
which can only have one issue—in the establishment of 
the authority of the United States over the Pearl of the 
Antilles. 
THE STORY OF WHAT LED UP TO IT. 

In the April number of the Review of Reviews of New 
York, Dr. Shaw tells the story of the events of last month 
in the United States with natural patriotic pride. He 
points out that, despite the strong presumption that the 
Spaniards had blown up the J7/azne, as that to their ideas 
must have seemed a justifiable method of rebuking the 
insolence of the Americans, the people of the United 
States on the whole suspended judgment until the Report 
of the Commission of Inquiry was published, and that 
President McKinley displayed through the whole trying 
period of suspense an attitude of forbearance and of 
resolute determination to avoid all provocation which has 
commanded the admiration of the world. The question 
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of the Maine, however, was capable of being referred to 
arbitration. Quite otherwise was the case with the really 
vital question, the future of Cuba. Dr. Shaw says :— 

So far as Spain is concerned, our one simple and all-sufficient 
demand should be, not that Spain make us a money payment 
for the loss of our ship, but that Spain withdraw, in a cx mplete 
sense, from the western hemisphere. And this demand, 
obvicusly, involves nothing that either party could possibly 
submit to international arbitration. 





THE QUESTION OF COMPENSATION. 

Dr. Shaw says that the Americans are quite willing to 
leave the question in the hands of the President, but with 
one important limitation. The Cubans must not be 
asked to take the burden of any part of the Spanish 
debt. He says: 

In view of all that Cuba has suffered, it no longer seems fair 
that any arrangement should be made by which a part of the 
Spanish debt should be saddled upon the Cuban republic. Not 

nly have the people of the island paid over and over again for 
all the improvements and public property that Spain must leave 
behind in her evacuation, but they have also contributed 
hundreds, even thousands, of millions of dollars to the Spanish 
treasury, for which they have had no return except oppression. 
Two years ago, or even one year ago, it would have been 
advantageous all around, perhaps, if the Cubans could have 
bought their independence at a large money price. But under 
all the later circumstances, it would be less reasonable that 
independent Cuba shculd assume a large part of the Spanish 
debt than that the United States Government should have 
assumed the debt of the Confederacy. Cuba has been reduced 
by Spanish atrocity from a land of plenty to a howling 
wilderness ; and the restoration of the island will fully tax all 
the resources of the Cuban people. It is too much to ask that 
they should pay cne penny of principal or interest on the sums 
squandered by Spain in butchering Cubans and ravaging the 
island. The American press and the American public should 
now speak cut boldly on these matiers. There has been a great 
and a commendable desire thrcughout the country not to 
embarrass the administration, and accordingly many men have 
hesitated to exhibit the full strength of their cpinion. But the 
time has come when it will help rather than hinder the 
administration to know the exient of that moral conviction and 
sentiment of the people of the United States that is ready to 
sustain it in the execution of its serious duty. 

THE PROBABLE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 

Mr. A. M. Low, writing inthe National Review for April, 
thus describes the anticipation which is indulged in at 
Washington as to the probable course of events should 
war break out between Spain and the United States :— 

The theatre of war will be Cuba, and not the United States. 
The plan of campaign, I am given to understand, is the 
bombardment of Havana, ‘and the landing of troops on the 
island east of the capital, probably at Matanzas, as being most 
accessible and convenient for military purposes. Between the 
blockading fleet and the army, with the insurgents to assist, 
Havana would be throttled in a grasp of steel. There are a 
few modern guns mounted in the fortifications of Havana, bui 
the plans of the defences in possession of the Navy Department 
convince the Department that before the guns of the Massa- 
chusetts, Iowa, and Texas, supplemented by lighter ordnance of 
the cruisers, Havana would suffer the fate of Alexandria. 
Some resistance is to be expected from the Spanish fleet, but it 
must. be heavily reinforced to throw much weight into the scale. 
To-day, Spain has only two protected cruisers in Havana 
Harbour—the Vizcaya and the Alimirante Oquendo—both of 
which are out-weighted by American vessels of the same class. 
A smaller cruiser, A/phonso XJ/., whose engines are worthless, 
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and a vessel still smaller, the Zagasfi, constitute the fleet. 
Scattered. along the coast~are numerous light cruisers, the 
largest of which is not over 3,000 tons, while the majority are 
practically nothing but gun-boats, valuable for patrol service, 
but, as military units, of no weight. The present fleet, it is 
understood here, is to be reinforced, and probably Spain’s most 
effective weapons, or what would be in the hands of competent 
naval officers, are the torpedo boats. They constitute the great 
element of uncertainty. 
“OuR Duty IN CUBA.” 

In the Forum for March, Senator H. D. Money con- 
tributes an article entitled “Our Duty to Cuba,” the gist 
of which is that the duty of the United States is to secure 
Cuban independence, if necessary by armed intervention. 
He justifies this upon several grounds, the first of which 
is the money which United States citizens have invested 
in Cuba, and which at the present moment is imperilled, 
if not altogether destroyed :— 

We must remember that the citizens of the United States own 
over fifty millions of property in Cuba, and have mortgages on 
as much more. All this is being wasted by a war of destruction. 
A trade amounting to about eighty-five million dollars per 
annum is being wrecked, and, if the war continues, will almost 
disappear. 

Nothing but independence, the Senator maintains, will 
be accepted by the Cuban people :— 

The form of autonomy presented by Sagasta and approved by 
the American Government has been as heartily zepudiated by the 
Spaniards on the Island—citizens and soldiers—as by the Insur- 
gents. The whole scheme was a failure from the beginning. 
Meanwhile, the policy of extermination goes steadily forward. 
Starvation is doing its expected work, but too slowly for the 
sanguinary Spanish volunteers, who desire a swifter means of 
destruction. 

I have learned from reliable authority that, in the year 1897, 
690,000 died of starvation and the diseases incident thereto. 
Every day thousands more are perishing. The American people 
are now asking whether the loss of life and property has not been 
sufficient. Every fresh horror is a trumpet-call to our sympathies ; 
every vandal act of waste an appeal to eur enlightened self- 
interest ; and the public should give an expression of its wishes 
which the Government could not disregard. 

Mr. Money maintains that so far from the fathers of the 
Republic regarding Cuba as lying outside the range of 
American influence, many of the greatest American 
‘statesmen have advocated its annexation :— 

We have declined to consider the right of any European nation 
to acquire it, or even have a voice in deciding its destiny. 
Mr. Everett, when Secretary of State, refused to enter into a 
convention with France and Great Britain for the purpose of 
‘securing it to Spain for ever. His reasons were: First, that the 
United States would not tolerate the interference of European 
nations in a purely American affair ;{and, second, that the 
United States would not engage by compact never to acquire 
the island. Mr. Jefferson and Mr. J. Q. Adams long ago set 
forth the advantages that would accrue to the United States 
by the acquisition of Cuba. _ When, in 1820, Colombia and 
Mexico were contemplating an invasion of Cuba, Mr. Clay, as 
Secretary of State, instructed our Minister to say that the United 
States would not permit ‘‘a desolating war to be waged in 
Cuba,” because it was against our interests. 

THE ATTITUDE OF ENGLAND IN 1876. 

In the North American Review a writer called John H. 
Latané writes a paper on “American Intervention in 
Cuba,” which is chiefly of historical interest. He brings 
to light the fact, of which we in this country had little 
knowledge, namely, that when in 1876 the United States 
Government proposed to intervene in Cuba, they made the 
intervention contingent upon the support of England :— 

The reply of Great Britain was given to General Schenck in 
an interview with Lord Derby, January 25, 1876. It was in 


substance that he was convinced that Spain would not listen to 
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mediation, and that the British Government was not prepared to 
bring pressure to bear upon her in case she refused ; that the 
Spanish Government hoped to finish the Carlist war in the 
spring, and would then be ina position to put forth its whole 
military strength for the reduction of Cuba; in conclusion, 
therefore, Lord Derby thought ‘‘that if nothing were contem. 
plated beyond an amicable interposition, having peace for its 
object, the time was ill-chosen and the move premature.” The 
answers of the other Powers were unsatisfactory or evasive, none 
of them being willing to bring pressure to bear upon the 
Government of young Alfonso while the Carlist war was on his 
hands. The promises and assurances of the Spanish Govern. 
ment completely took the wind out of Mr. Fish’s sails, and, 
together with Lord Derby’s reply, put all further attempts at 
intervention out of the question. 
SECRET DIPLOMACY [IN THE UNITED STATES. 

This is interesting ; but, what is still more remarkable, 
is that it was only this year the American public had 
any knowledge of the fact that their Government in 
1876 had invoked the aid of Great Britain. It was 
understood that Cuba was one of those affairs which the 
United States Government would deal with without any 
communication with the European Powers. Something 
was suspected at the time, but inconvenient questions 
were parried by a subterfuge which was worthy of 
Mr. Chamberlain before a South Africa Committee. 
Mr. Fish, the Secretary of State, when questioned, stated 
that no correspondence had taken place. Mr. Latané 
says truly enough that such an answer revealed a curious 
lack of frankness or of courage on the part of Mr. Fish, 
The despatches, notes and telegrams which pass between 
a Government and its representatives abroad are the 
only recognised means of communicating with foreign 
Powers, and are always spoken of as the correspondence 
with those Powers. Mr. Fish, however, stated that there 
had been communications made orally, but that no 
correspondence had taken place. So the correspondence 
was suppressed for twenty years ; and it was not until 
April 15th, 1896, that the Senate received from President 
Cleveland a blue-book of 137 pages containing the 
correspondence in question. Considering the parade 


that is made by Americans of their abhorrence of secret | 


diplomacy, the fact that the United States Government 
could take a course which it knew was opposed to 
popular sentiment, and conceal the fact that it had done 
so for twenty years from the sovereign people, is a curious 
illustration of the way in which the interests of diplomacy 
override the avowed principles of the Republican consti- 
tution. 

Ir THERE IS WAR BETWEEN SPAIN AND THE U.S. 

Mr. F. T. Jane, in a Fortnightly article entitled ‘“ The 
Maine Disaster and After,” discusses the probable issue of 
a conflict betweén the navies of the United States and 
Spain. His calculations are interesting, and may be read 
with advantage even by those who do not share his belief 
that a series of Spanish successes would result in breaking 
up the American Republic into two or three fragments. 
Mr. Jane says :— 

To hold her own Spain must be ig arg for a long fight, and 
one in which guerilla tactics will be best. She can only beat 
the American battleships at the cost of all, or nearly all, her own 
chief units, and America would still be left with a formidable 
coast defence squadron of ironclads. If wise, she would stead- 
fasily avoid any general action (unless both Argentina and 
Brazil were with her) and confine herself to a dragged out cam- 
p2ign, not seeking to effect any grand cowf, but making isolated 
efforts with her two best ships and the minor craft; recognising 
that these last would eventually be destroyed. The present 
spirit of Spanish sailors is favourable for such efforts. It is 
the people and towns upon the American coast that it will best 
pay Spain to damage. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE FOREIGN PCLICY OF LORD SALISBURY. 
WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE AND FOUND ? 


LoRD SALISBURY’S foreign policy is made a point of 
special attack by anonymous writers in the Contemporary 
and Fortnightly for April. 

(1) By DIPLOMATICUS. 

In the Fortnightly Lord Salisbury’s shortcomings are 
reckoned up by “ Diplomaticus,” a writer whose om de 
guerre is more familiar than his personality. “ Diplo- 
maticus ” is a pessimist of the pessimists, and his reckon- 
ing up of Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy lacks nothing in 
the way of emphasis. 

PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE, 

After quoting the glowing assurances in which Mr. 
Chamberlain indulged after the formation of the Ministry, 
“Diplomaticus ” says :-— 

The only comment I need make on this claim is to tabulate 

| the problems of 1895, which involved questions of markets and 
cessions of territory, and to set against them the solutions 
» obtained by British diplomacy : 

1. Siam: Great sphere of influence created for France, 
© including the valuable provinces of Battambang and Angkor. 
' Cession to France, without consideration, of the British trans- 
| Mekong portion of Keng Cheng. Guarantee of territorial 
© integrity of, and ‘‘equality of opportunity” for traders in, 
| Central Siam. 

2. Madagascar: Island annexed by the French and market 
closed. British protest disregarded, 

3. Tunis: Commercial treaty surrendered and eventual 
| closing of market acquiesced in. No compensation. 
| 4 Upper Nile: Cession to Abyssinia of a large slice of 
| Southern Somaliland. Apparently the only consideration a 
most-favoured-nation clause, and a declaration that the Emperor 
Menelik regards the Mahdists as ‘‘ the enemies of his Empire.” 
Nothing done to stop the French from “effectively occupying ” 
our sphere of influence on the Upper Nile, and their invasions 
officially ignored. 

§. China: Kiao-Chau seized by Germany and exclusive 
privileges acquired by her in Shantung. Exclusive privileges 
acquired by Russia in Manchuria. Germany declines to pledge 
herself that Kiao-Chau shall always remain an open port. China 
has agreed to open rivers to trade and a treaty port in Hunan, 
Ps has promised not to cede the Yangtse valley to any foreign 

ower. 

6. West Africa : France has occupied, in defiance of treaties, 
the whole of the hinterland of Lagos, and a part of the hinter- 
land of the Gold Coast, and threatens to exclude our trade. In 
face of this aggression we are negotiating. 

RESULTS SUMMED UP. 

In brief, instead of expanding the Empire, we have ceded 
indisputably British territory to France and Abyssinia ; instead 
of “ defending our own possessions and claims,” we have allowed 
the French to invade and occupy immense regions, which we 
had proclaimed as British ; instead of ‘‘ preventing old markets 
from being closed,” we have given up the Tunis market, lost the 
Madagascar market, consented to the ear-marking ‘of a large 
portion of Eastern Siam by France, and stood idly by while 
Germany and Russia have created spheres of influence in 
Shantung and Manchuria. Against this, the Government have 
to set a valueless promise from China not toalienate the Yangtse 
Valley, the prospective opening of a treaty port in Hunan, the 
opening of the inland waters of China to trade—the only really 
valuable gain that has been obtained—the rescue of Central 
Siam from the range of French ambition, and the concession of 
Most-favoured-nation treatment by Abyssinia. Is it surprising 
that there should be popular discontent when this record is 
compared with the glowing promises made by Ministers ? 

(2) By DR. DILLON. 

So much for the summing-up of the Fortnightly. 

Dr. Dillon, who is obviously the author of the first article 
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in the Contemporary, wields a much more effective pen 
than “ Diplomaticus,” and is quite as bitter. Dr. Dillon 
can see no good in anything that Lord Salisbury has 
done. To his gloomy and despondent vision the future 
holds out no hope for an Empire which can allow its 
chances to be fooled away so recklessly. 

LORD SALISBURY’S DISMAL FAILURE. 


Nothing would satisfy Dr. Dillon but the summary 
removal of the Administration from power. He says :— 

Lord Salisbury accomplished his mission when he saved 
Ireland from Home Rule or Separation. The present problem 
is how to save the Empire from dismemberment. In this Lord 
Salisbury’s Cabinet has dismally failed. Hence the choice now 
lies between the maintenance of his Government in power and 
the defence of our Imperial interests. 


Dr. Dillon—for it is simpler to speak of a writer by his 
name, even though he does not see fit to append it to his 
article ; you can always tell a leopard by its spots, 
although it carries no label on its tail—Dr. Dillon holds 
that we are face to face with a hostile coalition, and that 
in the Franco-Russian alliance we have to face what is 
distinctly an Anti-British league. 

AN ANTI-BRITISHJLEAGUE. 

He says :— 

The present Imperial crisis is the upshot ofa carefully thought 
out plan which France and;Russia are resolved to carry out in 
partnership. The two are industriously working together 
wherever Great Britain has political or commercial interests to 
safeguard or to lose. ‘They both agree in tearing up written 
treaties, trampling upon our recognised interests, demanding the 
dismissal of British subjects, hampering us in Egypt and 
wantonly’ humiliating us throughout the globe. And this at a 
time when our Foreign Secretary had squandered away more 
British territory and abandoned more important rights than a 
war would have sacrificed, in the hope and belief that he had 
purchased therewith their close friendship and goodwill. It is 
now too late for the Government to strike out a fresh policy ; 
it still tenaciously clings to that amicable understanding, belief 
in which has made us the laughing-stock of Europe. What our 
pushing rivals are now seeking to accomplish is this: figuratively 
they are constructing a cage or palisade around the British 
Empire, within which we have freedom of motion for a time, but 
whose dimensions, even if they were not destined to grow 
gradually less, as in Africa, we shall have outgrown in a certain 
number of years. What policy has our Foreign Office to oppose 
to this ? 

We have only to compare the calm, resolute and highly 
artistic manner in which Prince Lobanoff, in an incredibly short 
space of time, changed the face of Europe and the world, with 
the stumbling and floundering and blundering of our own 
Foreign Office for years, in order to appreciate the difference 
between a party politician and an Imperial statesman. 


“ AMICABLE UNDERSTANDINGS.” 


Our only policy, according to this unsparing critic, has 
been to rely upon amicable understandings which are no 
sooner destroyed than we, with childlike credulity, seek 
to replace them by more amicable understandings, which 
are as worthless as those which have been trampled 
under foot. He is full of admiration of Russian as 
opposed to English diplomacy. He declares that he 
judges the tree by its fruit. Russia’s policy has been 
as uniformly successful asiLord,Salisbury’s has been 
uniformly a failure :— 

Russia has been at the trouble and expense of concluding 
alliances and rewarding allies for the express purpose of dis- 
pensing with Great Britain’s help, and carrying out her schemes 
in the teeth of Great Britain’s opposition. And that arrange- 
ment has more than justified Russia’s wildest hopes of success. 
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She has triumphed all along the'‘line; further and greater 
victories await her in a short time; without the loss of a 
Cossack or a marine she is changing the map of the world, and 
filling Great Britain with the gravest anxiety. At this con- 
juncture British statesmen hope that by “ offering” Russia a 
fraction of'what she has it in her power to take as soon as she 
can digest it, they can induce her to abandon a plan which is 
not merely ambitious and feasible, but likewise eminently 
patriotic. And this is boasted British statesmanship ! 


SUMMING UP: WANTED—A LEADER. 


From whatever point of view, therefore, we consider the 
foreign policy of the present Government, we find that it is 
unreal in its suppositions, ruinous in its results, and absolutely 
unworthy of the confidence of those who put the interests of the 
nation and the Empire above the considerations of party and 
the shibboleths of Parliament. What we sorely need at the pre- 
sent grave crisis is not the prestige of this great marquis or that 
great earl, this rising Liberal or that enlightened Conservative, 
but a real statesman who understands foreign politics, foreign 
peoples, and foreign languages, who can adjust means to ends, 
and successfully solve a difficult problem in Imperial policy. 
Such a man, be he a Tory, a Radical or an Independent, can 
rely upon the support of the’entire British people, and will not be 
troubled with idle questions in Parliament. A leader of this 
calibre is indispensable to the Empire, and unless his services 
can be speedily obtained, the state of things, now critical, will 
go from bad to worse, and whatever hopes may be entertained 
of the future of the Anglo-Saxon race, there are none for that 
of the British Empire. The arguments which I have adduced 
against our present listless lack of policy are unanswerable ; and 
they are so fully borne out’ by the facts with which we are con- 
fronted that he who reads may run and sigh at the fate of the 
anightiest State of the world. 


(3) By Mr. H. W. WILSON. 


Mr. H. W. Wilson contributes to the National Review 

for April an article entitled “ Front Bench Invertebrates,” 
the gist of which is that our Ministers have proved them- 
selves to be utterly lacking in all the qualities of statesman- 
ship required for confronting the grave Imperial crisis. 
He says :— ‘ 
* Ministerial vacillation, hesitation, and timidity have lowered 
the moral tone of our race throughout the world, depressed its 
energies, injured its trade, and tarnished its honour. Such are 
the first-fruits of an indolent neglect of foreign policy, of a 
concentration on domestic squabbles, and of a failure to appre- 
hend the true issues of national life. Our Ministers cannot 
emancipate themselves from their past or understand that 
England is sick of the parish pump, and sickest of all of the 
Manchester school. They are admirably good at ‘‘ looking 
round” and “‘ saving face,” but we want something more than 
this, some sign of policy and courage. 





THE project of holding the Lord Mayor’s Show on the 
water is, it appears, no innovation, only a reversion to 
former custom. Mary Spencer Warren, in a bright 
paper in Casse//’s for April on the Lord Mayor and the 
Mansion House, says that up to thirty or forty years ago 
“the City pageant of the year was a water show. Then 
the Lord Mayor repaired to Westminster in the State 
barge, a splendidly built and gilded vessel of prodigious 
size, all the city companies going in attendance in their 
réspective State barges.” The writer prays for a change 
from November to the summer time. Next follows Mr. 
Story’s sketch of the Venetian gondoliers. Mr. Fletcher 
Robinson’s account of Vienna in his series of capitals 
at play gives a very bright picture of Viennese manners 
and people, with many a joke at their exclusive aristocracy. 
Stories of elephant hunts and old smuggling adventures 
are other features in a cheery and readable number. 





OF REVIEWS. 


PRINCE BISMARCK ON -~ENGLAND AND THE 
ENGLISH. 


AS REPORTED BY A RECENT INTERVIEWER. 


Mr. SIDNEY WHITMAN contributes to Harfers 
Magazine for April an article on “England and 
Germany,” the chief value of which consists in the 
references which it contains to Prince Bismarck’s 
utterances on the subject of the relations between 
England and Germany. Mr. Whitman says that it is 
a great delusion to think that Bismarck entertains 
unfriendly feelings towards England and the English, 
Mr. Whitman declares, on the strength of several conver- 
sations with Prince Bismarck, that this is an entire 
delusion. The great Chancellor’s policy was never one 
of blind hostility to England. He was never a member 
of the Colonial Party, and he never nurtured the fantastic 
thought of Germany rivalling, much less of attacking, 
England’s colonial power. His action towards England 
has always been restricted to the task of putting 
England’s pretensions down a ‘peg or two, until they 
ceased to. be offensive or injurious to the legitimate 
interests of Germans. 

HIS LIKING FOR THE ENGLISH— 

Mr. Whitman writes as follows :— 

I can well remember the impression I always carried away 
when the subject of England has cropped up in conversation 
with Germany’s great ex-Chancellor. Although I was presen! 
on several occasions when the Prince frankly conversed about 
England and the English—sometimes before company, at other 
times when I have been quite alone with him in the woods of 
Varzin—I cannot recollect one single word which betrayed the 
faintest suspicion of dislike or bitterness on his part. On the 
contrary, it has often struck me with surprise that after what 


‘Bismarck’s irritable nervous system must have suffered from time 


to time at hands which were decidedly ‘‘ English,” he should 

still retain such a large amount of good-natured—I had almos. 

said extravagant—appreciation of Eng'snd and the English as 

he undoubtedly does. And this notwithstanding whatever his 

opinion may be with regard to England’s present political 

institutions and personalities. ' 
—EXCEPT IN GERMANY. 

One of Prince Bismarck’s favourite sayings is that the English 
as a nation are the most striking exemplification of the truth of 
his view-—that it is the judicious mixture or crossing of races (in 
man as in dogs and horses) which produces the so-called 
thoroughbred article. Surely a very unlikely view to be 
fathered by a man who, according to English public opinion, is 
a thorough-going hater of England and the English. No; 
Bismarck’s attitude towards England never went further than 
that which was necessary in order to keep English influence ou! 
of Germany, where he considered—and surely he had a perfect 
right to consider—that it is undesirable, not wanted—in fact, a 
damnable nuisance. Once this object achieved, Bismarck has 
always been in favour of a good understanding and, if possible, 
cordial relations with England. 

HIS DISTRUST OF A NEWSPAPER-RIDDEN LAND. 

His clear intellect had, however, discerned early that as long 
as England’s foreign policy is influenced by gusts of irre- 
sponsible opinion it is vain to hope for what he woul 
doubtless have desired—that England should loyally join the 
Triple Alliance, at least so far as its aims are honestly directed 
towards securing the permanent peace of Europe. With the 
unerring insight of intuitive genius, already in the year 135%, 
when all the world was still bowing down before the superior 
political wisdom of England, Herr von Bismarck—standing 11 
those days quite alone, almost isolated, in his opinions—gave 
expression to his view of the utter hopelessness of any attempt to 
gain closer touch with Great Britain. The following words 0! 
his contain, at least in substance, almost the exact opinion 
expressed by Thomas Carlyle, ten years later, on the occasion ¢! 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


the passing of the Second Reform. Biil :—** Since the Reform 
Bill (meaning the First Reform Bill}, since the old hereditary 
wisdom is no longer able to assert discipline over party passion 
let loose, it is impossible for me to place my confidence in a 
country in which newspaper articles count for more than prin- 
ciples—in a word, a country which is ruled by the ephem ral 
opinions of the day. Great gods! If that were to be the fate 
which the Prussian monarchy is to expect! If we, too, are to 
have our Reform Bill! If power is to be taken out of the con- 
secrated hands of the King and fall into those of lawyers, 
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professors, and chatterboxes who call themselves Liberals ! 


“Although Prince Bismarck regards England as a 
country in which newspaper articles count for more than 
principles, he nevertheless recognises that it is necessary 
for Germans to keep on terms even with a nation subject 
to such irresponsible influences. 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS WITH ENGLAND. 

His advice to his countrymen is, says Mr. Whitman, 
summed up as follows :— 

“Do not allow a nagging sentimental harping on political 
grievances of the past to blind you to your present needs and 
cepa Avoid violent estrangement from England ; it 
will not pay. Look after your own interest; but treat 
England with a decorum called for in dealing with an old firm 
doing business with you. The English may have ‘ had you’ on 
many a ‘deal’ in the past; that is, after all, human nature. 
Keep your temper. Continue to do business, and profit by 
experience.” The dispassionate business man is the standard to 
live up to in this matter, according to Prince Bismarck. Do ut 
ds is and ever was the sensible business motto of the ‘* honest 
broker.” 

The rest of Mr. Whitman’s article is taken up chiefly 
by a demonstration of the absurdity of the newspaper 
attack against Germany in the English press ; but 
Mr. Whitman must confine his reading to a very small 
section of our newspapers if he imagines, as he seems to 
do, that any number of persons in‘this country had ever 
contemplated the project of sinking the German fleet, 
bombarding German’ towns, and ruining German 


commerce. 
‘ —_—~Se— 


Russia’s Sinews of War. 


MR. W. R. LAwson is rapidly becoming recognised as 
the most lucid and well-informed writer upon international 
finance whose contributions appear in the monthly 
Magazines. He is not so pessimistic as Mr. Wilson, but 
he writes almost as well, and his articles have much more 
balance than those of the Mahdi of the /uvestors’ Review. 
In his article in the National Review on “ Russia’s Sinews 
of War,” he discusses the question as to how Russia and 
France would be able to stand the financial strain if war 
resulted over the present dispute. In Mr. Lawson’s 
opinion, Russia, despite her apparent financial prosperity, 
and despite the great boom in Russian industrial enter- 
prises, would find herself in a very difficult position on the 
outbreak of war :— 


If the Russian Government were seriously thinking of going 
to war with Great Britain, or even with Japan, one thing is 
certain, that it could not hope to screw its ordinary revenue 
much higher than it is already. All economic authorities who 
have studied the actual condition of the Russian people agree 
that they are overtaxed already, and could bear no additional 
burdens. 


1 The Russian National Debt is now estimated to be 
¢lose on £970,000,000 sterling. The annual expenditure 
has gone up from nine hundred million roubles in 1891 to 
ever thirteen hundred million roubles in 1897. Russian 
finance is so loosely bound up with that of France that 
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the two cannot be considered apart. Mr. Lawson 
says :— 

France is now the principal creditor as well as the chief ally of 
Russia in Europe. Not only has she three-fourths of the Govern- 
ment bonds held abroad, but she is stuffing herself full of Russian 
mining shares and other wild-cat scrip specially manufactured for 
her consumption. Frenchmen who can appreciate the risk to 
both countries involved in this Franco-Russian boom—as mad as 
the Kaffir circus in its worst days—are afraid to calculate the 
amount of French money locked up in it. The lowest estimate 
is eight milliards of francs, and some of them run as high as 
eleven milliards. The day that sees Russia on the verge of war 
with another Great Power will give the Paris Bourse a far worse 
fright over its Russian securities than it is now having over its 
Spanish bonds. An actual outbreak of war would knock 25 per 
cent. at least off the market value of these securities—say two 
milliards off eight. There might not be much appetite for new 
loans after that. 


—oo— 


THE CHINESE QUESTION. 
FROM VARIOUS POINTS OF VIEW. 


Dr. MARKOFF ‘contributes to the National Review for 
April an article on the Chinese question which deserves 
more attention than most of the essays which are appear- 
ing on the subject in the English press. Dr. Markoff is 
a Russian, resident for some :years in England, who has 
travelled extensively in China, and knows the Chinese 
well. 

(1) FROM THE CHINESE STANDPOINT. 

In his article upon “ The Policy of Russia” he brings 
forcibly before the attention of the public the fact that 
while those Powers are glibly talking about the par- 
tition of China they may be bringing about results the 
very opposite of those which they anticipate. In other 
words, Dr. Markoff reminds us that instead of partitioning 
China we may simply let loose the Chinese deluge which 
may engulf no small part of European civilisation. Dr. 
Markoff may be right or he may be wrong, but he is 
nearer right than wrong unless all those who have 
observed the Chinese at first hand are wofully mistaken. 
Dr. Markoff, recognising this fact, makes it the basis of 
an earnest appeal to the European nations to act in 
unity in approaching the inscrutable Chinese factor, which 
may easily become the dominant factor of the nineteenth 
century. Dr. Markoff says:— 

We must not forget that while petty jealousies in Europe— 
Germany against England ; France against Germany—seem to 
forecast a division in our strength, the struggle in the future 
will not be that of nation against nation, but of race against 
race, Mongolian versus Aryan. Having had the Mongols as 
rulers of our country we have been able to study the East and 
her people—not superficially, but through her languages, 
customs, and institutions. Therefore we know the East and 
appreciate the possibilities of her peoples in the future. 

There is not a word in the foregoing which would not 
have been endorsed by General Gordon, who also knew 
the East, and appreciated the possibilities of her peoples 
in the future. 

PARTITION IMPOSSIBLE. 

Those who are airily drawing up schemes on paper for 
the partition of China, will be interested in knowing that 
Dr. Markoff holds they are reckoning without their host, 
and that none of their schemes can be carried out :— 

European nations are far from being efficiently equipped, 
either mentally or morally, for successfully undertaking the 
partition of China—nay, we will go even a step further, and say 
outright that such a partition is quite impracticable. By dint of 
brute force we shall certainly be able to hold and maintain a few 












































































places on the coast—that is possible ; but unless we garrisoned 
town and country throughout the interior, and carried out a war 
of extermination which would deluge the whole East with 
blood: unless we can convert the Chinaman into the European 
—wood into iron—we cannot hold,China. s 
The land may even be ruled temporarily by Europeans, but in 
that case it would only mean that the old, old tale would be 
again repeated. Our European nations all lack the stability, 
or rather, they lack the ‘“‘ attributes of the eternal,” which 
characterise the Chinese, and we need not think, in our self- 
sufficient satisfaction, that we are going to eat up China like a 
piece of bread-and-cheese. We are to China what bulrushes 
are to the oak, If we go there, we go as English, French, 
Germans, Russians, all jealous of each other, but the proba- 
bility is that we shall leave—if we ever do leave—as Chinese. 


The breakdown of the Chinese Government and their 
collapse in the Japanese war ought not to blind us to the 
fact that, as Dr. Markoff says :— 


When we study_ the principles of Chinese life, and when we 
see how zealously they try to live up to these principles,-then we 
must see that. the race- possesses’ all qualifications necessary to 
reach the highest degrees of mental, industrial, and_ political 
development. Gradually, and as soon as the Chinese become 
amenable to European culture, they are bound to prove an 
immense force in the world, both industrially, politically, and 
morally. 

THE DUTY OF ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 


Dr. Markoff concludes his paper with a plea for the 
co-operation of England and-Russia in confronting a 
common danger in the Far East :— 


We hope Russia will not be hindered in her work of bringing 
China into the sphere of European civilisation, but will be sup- 
ported by England. We also hope that the only two countries 
which havea real civilising mission in this world will go hand in 
hand in agreement with each other in Asia, dividing their 
spheres of action, and not plotting and planning one against the 
other. There is plenty of room for both. But if they will not 
work together, all their separate means will only end in their 
own stultification, and with the result that they will have made 
the Chinese great at their own expense, and in order, finally, to 
be eaten up by them—first Russia, and then the rest of Europe. 
China will then, in point of fact, be actually ‘‘ Tyan-Sya”— 
the Universe, the kingdom under heaven, as they call it them- 
selves. 


M. de Pressensé, writing in the April number of the 
Nineteenth Century, strongly supports the suggestion put 
forward by Madame Novikoff in the Westminster Gazette 
that a general treaty should be drawn up between the 
Powers interested in the Far East which would secure the 
open door and equality of opportunity. He says :— 


It is self-evident, since I make bold to advise a broad, large 
understanding on the whole present difficulties, that France and 
England cannot arrange by themselves a general settlement. 
Russia by the force of things must be associated with our two 
countries. In fact, the Chinese question is principally raised 
between the Court of St. Petersburg and that of St. James. 
As a matter of fact, there is nothing in the nature of things to 
prevent the great European Powers from making a specific 
arrangement, in order to guarantee perfect freedom of access 
and of trade. English policy is perfectly respectable when it 
declares as its inviolable basis the necessity to maintain open 
and free the ways of international commerce. What unpre- 
judiced people cannot understand is, why such a firm immove- 
able resolve should be inconsistent with the definition of certain 
spheres of influence, or even with the lease of some ports. 
What, in the name of all that is fair, is there to prevent, for 
instance, Port Arthur, or Ta-lien-wan, or Kiao-tcheou from 
remaining perfectly open, even free, according to treaty rights, 
when they have been given under long leases either to Russia or 
Germany ? 
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(2) BRITISH TRADE IN CHINA. 

Mr. H. S. Hallett, in an article in the Fortnizhtly 
Review upon “ British Trade and the Integrity of China,” 
dwells at great length upon the exorbitant imposts by 
which foreign trade is crippled by the action of the /ékix 
duties. He begins his article, oddly enough, by quoting 
with approval the declaration that the independence of 
China is essential to British commerce, and concludes it 
by insisting that the Chinese Government must be 
compelled, by interference from without, to do that which 
an independent China would never do! Mr. Hallett 
says :— 

There can be no doubt whatever that, if our *reaty rights had 
been duly enforced, as they should have been, our trade with 
China would now be fully ten times its present volume. Foreign 
nations are plainly showing that they are not in the humour to 
allow a rotten and corrupt Government like that of China to 
stifle their trade by such infringements of their treaties. If our 
trade and that of other nations is not to be taxed out of being, 
it is high time for us, with or without the conjunction of other 
trading nations, to bring the necessary pressure to bear upon 
China to ensure the strict observance throughout her Empire of 
our treaty rights. And, if we are to save China from the 
threatened disruption, we must furthermore insist upon her 
following the example of Japan in abolishing all internal taxa- 
tion on trade. 

(3) AMERICAN POLICY IN CHINA. 


Mr. Clarence Cary, writing in the Forum for March 
on “ China’s Complications and American Trade,” appeals 
very strongly to the United States Government to bestir 
itself in order to secure for American business men a fair 
share in the trade of China. He says :— 

American export trade to China, the chief features of which 
are elementary materials like cotton and woollen goods, kerosene, 
flour, timber, etc., is not now of great volume, but shows steady 
growth and a promise of wide and rapid extension. 


He warns the Americans, however, that it will be 
entirely reasonable and probable if the English refuse 
any longer to fight alone and unassisted the cause of 
open Chinese ports for Americans and others. It is 
interesting to note that Mr. Cary mentions a report 
current in the United States, that— 
the State Department at Washington has received assurances 
from Germany and Russia—presumably in regard to Kiao Chou 
and Talien-wan Bays—of a similar nature to those given to 
Great Britain. 


Mr. Cary says :— 

Of all the nations, England alone has uniformly followed a 
broad-gauge, liberal policy in respect of Chinese trade, or 
occupation ; and it can be safely reckoned upon, that, wherever 
she may obtain a foothold in the Empire, all the world will be 
welcome to enter on equal terms with herself. The British 
colony of Hong Kong, acquired by cession from China in 1841, 
has been ever since, and will doubtless remain, wide open to the 
commerce’ of other nationalities. 





THE Sunday Magazine for April contains a very genial 
and at the same time discriminating appreciation of the 
late Dr. Moulton, by Mr. Percy Bunting. ‘‘ When all is 
said of the striking talents and rounded character of 
Dr. Moulton, there stands out as after all his most con- 
spicuous trait a simple and almost childlike natural 
piety,” which carried him unshaken through the storms 
of modern theological change. Mr. A. Whymper 
delineates “one of Tennyson’s rustic friends,” John 
Combes by name, a labouring cottager of Aldworth, 
whom the poet used to visit :—‘ He ‘ull come in, and sit 
down, and be so free with me.” The Dean of Peter- 
borough begins a sketch of his Cathedral. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


*” WHY WE ARE BEING BEATEN. 
' (1) WE Don’r UTILISE ELECTRICITY. 


THE LEugineering Magazine and Cassiers for the 
month of March contribute as usual to the mass of 
testimony which is accumulating as to the reason why we 
are being left behind in the race. The Lugineering 
Magazine in its review of leading articles in the British 
press quotes from Mr. John Raworth’s Presidential 
Address to the Northern Society of Electrical Engineers 
which recently met at Manchester. Mr. Raworth is 
much impressed with the fact that the future belongs 
to those nations which can make the best and most 
economical use of electricity. Dragging coal to the great 
centres of population, there to poison the atmosphere with 
smoke, is, he thinks, a relic of barbarism which will 
speedily be discontinued. Manchester, for instance, will 
soon abolish her furnaces and harness all her looms to 
electric motors which will be driven by coal consumed at 
the pit’s mouth. The electric motor will also abolish all 
the laboured apparatus of shafting and pulleys. To 
bring about this consummation, which he thinks is 
inevitable if Manchester is not to be left behind, he 
says :-— 

The first step is to appoint a commission to settle uniform 
periodicity and voltage ; the second is to equip an electrical 
manufactory capable of turning out 500 cheap motors per week ; 
the third is for machine makers to attach the motor in place of 
their present pulleys, so that when a manufacturer buys a 
machine, he buys it all ready for attachment to, his power 
circuit. 

The fourth step is for some enterprising individual 
or association of individuals to act as pioneers, providing 
the power direct from the pit’s mouth. Mr. Raworth 
says :— 

My own impression is, that when the profitable nature of the 
investment comes to be understood, there will be no difficulty 
in raising a million to put down a pioneer plant of 50,000 
horse power with an earning capacity of close on £200,000 per 
annum. 

By way of accelerating the coming change Mr. Raworth 

suggests the sending of— 
a representative deputation of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
manufacturers through Switzerland and Germany to show 
them how the old order is giving place to the new ; how the 
millwright is disappearing in favour of the electrician; how 
25,000 mechanics are struggling to keep pace with the demand 
for electrical machinery, of which about three-fourths is required 
for electrical purposes. : 

In America the same process is going on, so it follows asa 
matter of course that we must either quicken our pace or drop 
out of the running altogether. 


. Should Mr. Raworth’s suggestion be carried out there 
is no doubt that the deputation will come home deeply 
impressed with the extent to which electricity is sub- 
Stituting all other methods of traction for tramcars :— 


Full statistics of the electric tramways in Germany, brought 
down to September 1st, 1897, show the rapid growth of 
electric traction in that country. At the close of 1891 but 
three towns had electric traction in use, while in 1897 the number 
had grown to fifty-six, and thirty-four additional cities had 
definitely decided to adopt electricity for tramway service. Of 
these thirty-four it was expected that eight would be in opera- 
tion before the end of 1897, so that the total number of cities 
using electric traction at the beginning of the present year is 
Sixty-four. The existing roads have more than six hundred 


‘ miles of track, of which about one-half is double ; and with the 


exception of eleven miles of underground road in Berlin, and 
less than seventy-five miles of storage-battery system, this is all 
overhead trolley. 
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(2) WE DON’T EAT sO MUCH AS THE AMERICAN. 

In the same number of the Lugincering Magazine 
Mr. James McKechnie, in his fourth paper on “ Ship- 
building as a Productive Industry in Great Britain,” 
discusses the dangers which threaten, and have already 
largely undermined, the supremacy of Great Britain. 
Mr. McKechnie says we have still advantages—primarily 
the advantage of experience. Nevertheless, many of 
our best workmen have emigrated, carrying to other 
lands the benefit of their experience and their training. 
In competition with the Continent, Great Britain has 
always had a better fed and therefore more industrious 
worker. Our position dmong the nations is, he thinks, 
still due to this higher average of physical and mental 
status. He says :— 

The British workman stands pre-eminent in this food question, 
for the statistician tells us that the Briton, on an average, 
consumes I10 pounds of meat, the German 75 pounds, the 
Frenchman 70 pounds, and the Belgian 56 pounds. Thus one 
can well understand that more work is done by the Briton ; 
but whether the ratio is two to one, as is the rate of wage, is 
quite another matter. 

If the Briton eats more than all other Europeans, the 
American eats still more than the Briton. 

(3) OUR RATIO OF OUTPUT TO WAGES IS TOO Low. 

The American gets higher wages, but owing to the 
greater drive that prevails in the United States, and the 
more general use of labour-saving machinery, the earning 
of a pound of labour is much greater than in any other 
country. The total output of the United States is 
estimated at nearly five and a-half times as much as the 
average wage per year in all industries, whereas in 
Britain it is hardly four times, and in France it barely 
turns three times. The ratio of the output to wages is 
the deciding factor in the competition of the world :— 

A comparison of mere rates of pay conveys inaccurate ideas, 
for the United States machinery attendant, for a daily wage, 
say, 50 per cent. higher than that of the British mechanic, may 
produce 180 per cent. more work. It is but a high testimony 
to Britain’s repute and to the practical experience of manage- 
ment and worker that she has so long maintained her supremacy. 

To those who still scoff at the idea that the industrial 
supremacy of Great Britain is seriously threatened in the 
shipbuilding trade, Mr. McKechnie replies by the following 
array of facts, none of which can be disputed :— 

France has built the Channel twin-screw steamers Zamise and 
Seine, running between Newhaven and Dieppe with efficiency 
equal to that of the Clyde-built Sussex, and is now building 
high-speed paddle steamers for the Dover and Calais mail 
service with engines of 7,000 i. h. p., to give 214 knots speed 
in order to beat Clyde boats running there. Belgium has built 
the Marie Henriette and the Rapide, 22-knot paddle steamers 
running between Dover and Ostend as regularly as do the 
British ships Princesse Henrietta and Leopold II. Holland seeks 
to exert her influence on the Queenborough and Flushing route, 
and Germany has shown her skill with Atlantic, Australian, and 
China traders, and has produced the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, 
the fastest ship in the Atlantic service, for which service Germany 
has twelve large steamers in process of construction. The United 
States have shown their skill in the St. Pau/ and St. Louis, so 
that it is too late’ in the day to think that British supremacy is 
unagsailable. 

(4) WE Don’r Pay ENOUGH ATTENTION TO DETAIL. 


In Cassier’s Magazine for March there is not so much 
that bears upon this question of international competition, 
but there is a suggestive extract from a report made by a 
French engineer, who has just made a tour in the United 
States for the purpose of inspecting the American engine 
shops :— 

The attention paid to small details in big works is amazing to 
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me ; I have visited some establishments where I believe that the 
profits are made not in the manufacturing proper, but in the 
saving of materials and labour by close attention to details that 
are with us unconsidered trifles. For example, I saw a little 
grindstone in operation at a big works automatically sharpening 
lathe and planer tools. This machine costs probably as much 
as a hundred of our ordinary grindstones cost, but I see that it 
automatically grinds all the tools for three hundred high-priced 
mechanics, and it only works a few hours each day. The skilled 
mechanics in our country frequently stop their regular work to 
gtind their own tools, and then they do it imperfectly. In the 
United States tools are all accurately ground to the best shape 
by the machine, so that they do more and better work on this 
account in a given time. I believe:that that machine has brains 
—the brains of the inventor—and it has no doubt revolutionised 
work of this kind in American machine shops. This is but one 
case out of many that I have noted. 


(5) AMERICAN WEALTH IN COAL AND IRON. 


Mr. Edward Atkinson, in the Century Magazine for 
April, in an article entitled “Coal is King,” points out 
that the dominion of iron and steel has been transferred 
to the United States, because the rapid development of 
high grade ores suitable for making Bessemer steel, and 
the opening of very extensive mines of the best coal 
lying in a region beyond the necessity of drainage, 
render it possible for the Americans to pay high wages 
for the hewing of coal, and at the same time to bring it 
to bank cheaper than is possible in England, where the 
coal often lies two thousand feet below the surface. But 
Mr. Atkinson, who is a born optimist, thinks that this 
will lead to an Anglo-American commercial alliance :— 

The portentous event of this decade is the future and probable 
permanent control of the production of iron and steel by this 
country. The power of Great Britain in mechanism, manu- 
facturing, and the mechanic arts, giving to her the control of 
commerce for nearly a century, has rested mainly upon her 
supremacy in the production of iron and steel. It has now 
passed to the greater branch of the English-speaking people 
dwelling in the United States. Thus it has come about that the 
two great branches of the English-speaking people, politically 
separated by the misconceptions of a small faction which 
governed England during the latter portion of the last century, 
are becoming more and more reunited through their inter- 
dependence. Their wants and their supplies are the complement 
of each other. The people of the British Empire are our chief 
customers for the excess of our food, and for our fibres, and may 
presently become our chief customers for our excess of iron and 
steel; while, on the other hand, their advantages of position, 
and their freedom of commerce with every part of the world, 
enable them to supply us with many goods which we want. It 
may presently fall to the English-speaking people of the two 
great branches and the lesser members throughout the world to 
make this commercial reunion one of such a nature that, while 
their commerce may increase to the benefit of every branch, their 
power will become such that, in the face of their competition, 
other nations must disarm or starve. The time is not far distant 
when the control of commerce, passing more completely than 
ever to the English-speaking people of the world, will bring 
them into closer commercial union, each branch maintaining its 
own form and system of government, but all working together, 
to the benefit of all who share in the abundance of their 


products. 
BAA LL LF FIFI IF SSS 


Dr.’GREEN, the Editorial Secretary of the Religious 
Tract Society, has called my attention to the fact that 
the statement made by the writer in the National Review, 
noticed in these pages last month, as to the remuneration 
paid for literary work in the columns of the Leisure Hour 
and the Sunday at Home, is entirely incorrect. The 
Leisure Hour pays much more than eight shillings a 
page for its literary contributions. 


OF REVIEWS. 


RAILWAY FARES IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
In the Engineering Magazine for March Mr. W. J. 
Stevens has a short but pithy paper on “ British Railway 
Fares and their Influence on Traffic.” He begins by 
comparing the cost of railway travelling in the United 
States and in the United Kingdom. The first striking 
fact is that the average length of the journeys on British 
railways is nine miles, while that on American lines is 
twenty-four. Every passenger in the United States pays 
on an average 2s. for his ticket. In England the average 
price per ticket is under 73d. The rate per mile is, there- 
fore, very much the same in both countries. Mr. Stevens 
points out that owing to the development of third-class 
traffic, while the annual revenue of railway companies has 
gone up enormously in the last ten years, the payment for 
passenger duty has dropped from £315,000 to £273,000, a 
drop of nearly 14 per cent. A great deal has been done, 
too, in the way of issuing cheap tickets. The average fare 
for excursions of short date of from one to six days is 
about *37d. per mile ; for longer dates, that is, for tickets 
available for sixteen days, the average is ‘43d. per mile. 
The Underground last year carried 117,000,000 passengers, 
and received on an average 2d. per head. The Great 
Eastern has run the number of its passengers to 
24,000,000 in ten years, an increase of about 34 per cent. 
The following is Mr. Stevens’ summary of the various 
kinds of cheap reduced fares which are granted by the 
railways :— 

Tourists’ tickets, excursion tickets, workmen’s tickets, market 
tickets, week-end tickets, emigrants’ tickets, volunteers’ tickets, 
golfers’ tickets, tickets for pleasure parties of not less than ten, 
tickets for soldiers, sailors, and police, privilege tickets for rail- 
way servants, commercial travellers’ tickets. The above list is 
by no means exhaustive, but it gives an idea of the extensive 
way in which traffic has been cultivated by judicious concessions 
to the public. Many of the above special rates represent single 
fares for the double journey, others a fare and a quarter, and the 
range extends to two-thirds and three-fourths of the ordinary fare. 
Privilege tickets for railway servants are issued at one-fourth of 
the ordinary first-class fares. Workmen’s tickets are issued at 
unusually low rates, where the traffic is sufficiently large. Thus, 
the Great Eastern Company issues an immense number of these 
tickets to Liverpool Street at 2d. for the return journey from 
points as far out as Enfield. The distance to that place 
and back is more than twenty-one miles, and the ordinary return 
fare Is. 4d. These tickets carry, moreover, the privilege of 
alighting at, or returning from, any intermediate station. They 
are available only early in the morning on the outward journey, 
but can be used for return journeys after mid-day. 


OBPBAPOP OD AD Le ed 
The Wedding-Ring Circular. 


As there are several residents of Wales in connection 
with the Wedding-Ring Circular, a gentleman member, 
who volunteers to act as hon. anonymous secretary, has 
started a Welsh Circle, the MS. Journal of which he 
will edit. Another section of members are interested in 
the social questions of the day, and a Circle is started 
to meet their requirements, the first round of the MS. 
Journal of which commences a discussion upon the 
Fabian Society. It is also proposed to start an Irish 
Circle for the residents of Ireland, and it is very probable 
that the Scotch members will also group themselves 
together for such circular correspondence and exchange 
of ideas by means of a MS. Journal. Those interested 
in the scheme will receive all particulars by sending to the 
Conductor, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C., 
a stamped addressed envelope. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


BRITISH BUILT SHIPS FOR FOREIGN NAVIES. 


A VERY interesting paper in the Nineteenth Century 
for April is that written by Mr. Archibald S. Hurd, 
entitled “ British Ships in Foreign Navies.” Mr. Hurd 
is uneasy, needlessly uneasy, concerning the extent to 
which British shipbuilders have executed orders from 
foreign governments who ordered ships of war. Curiously 
enough his article comes immediately after Sir William 
White’s paper which concludes with the recognition that 
the chief source of the strength of our naval power is the 
great reserve of the productive capacity which we have in 
our private shipyards, which are kept going by other 
business than that which is supplied by orders from the 
Admiralty. This gain of having a thoroughly efficient 
going plant capable of being utilised for our own pur- 

es far outweighs the disadvantage of having to face 
half a dozen British built ships if we chance to go to war 
with one or more of our neighbours. Mr. Hurd’s inter- 
esting paper is enough to prove that the danger which 
alarms him is imaginary. 


BRITISH SHIPS IN FOREIGN NAVIES. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.—2 battle-ships, 3 coast-defence iron- 
clads, 3 cruisers, 2 gun-vessels, 2 torpedo gun-vessels, 5 gun- 
boats, 3 destroyers, 22 torpedo-boats = 30,053 tons. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.—2 torpedo cruisers, I torpedo gun- 
vessel, 3 first-class and 26 second-class torpedo-boats = 4,912 
tons. 

BrAZIL.—z2 battle-ships, 2 coast-defence ironclads, 2 protected 
cruisers, 2 torpedo gun-vessels, 14 torpedo-boats = 19,465 tons. 

Cu1LI.—2 battle-ships, 1 armoured cruiser, 3 protected 
cmuisers, I gunboat, 3 torpedo gunboats, 4 destroyers, 18 

o-boats = 33,965 tons. 

HINA.—2 protected cruisers, 5 gunboats = 10,620 tons. 
DENMARK.—I cruiser, 18 torpedo-boats = 1,284 tons. 
GERMANY.—3 armoured cruisers, I torpedo gun-vessel, 5 tor- 

pedo-boats = 26,271 tons. 

GREECE.—1 battle-ship, 3 cruisers, 11 gunboats, 8 torpedo- 
boats=9,906 tons. 

HAITI.—1 gun-vessel=950 tons. 

HoLLaAND.—1 battle-ship, 4 coast-defence ironclads, 3 gun- 
vessels, 3 gunboats, 10 torpedo boats= 13,096 tons. 

IraLy.—1 battle-ship, 3 cruisers, 40 torpedo-boats=13,000 
tons. 

JaPAN.—4 battle-ships, 4 armoured cruisers, 7 protected 
cruisers, I cruiser, I torpedo gun-vessel, 5 destroyers, 8 gun- 
boats=97,505 tons. 

LIBERIA.—1 gunboat = 150 tons.” 

MEXxIco.—2 gunboats= 850 tons. 

NorWAY.—2 coast-defence ironclads, 1 torpedo gun-vessel= 
6,840 tons. . 

PERU.—I cruiser= 420 tons. 

PorTUGAL.—1 battle-ship, 6 cruisers, 12 gunboats, 3 river 
gunboats, 6 torpedo-boats=21,016 tons. 

RouMANIA.—I cruiser, I gunboat, 2 torpedo-boats, 6 coast- 
guard vessels = 2,275 tons. 

Russta.—t coast-defence ironclad, 2 gunboats, 1 destroyer, 3 
torpedo-boats = 4,600 tons. 

San DomMINnco.—3 gun-vessels = 1,800 tons. 

SIAM.—I cruiser, I gunboat = 2,778 tons. 

SPAIN.—z2 battle-ships, 3 protected cruisers, 2 unprotected 
cruisers, I torpedo gun-vessel, 4 torpedo boat-destroyers, 9 
torpedo-boats, 22 gunboats = 31,621 tons. 

WEDEN.—3 torpedo-boats = 110 tons. 

TURKEY.—8 battle-ships, 3 cruisers, 3 torpedo-boats, 3 gun- 
vessels = 46,328 tons. 

This is a very bald statement in detail of the significant fact 
that British shipbuilding yards have constructed for foreign 
Navies war-ships with an aggregate displacement of 377,815 tons, 
equal to about one-fourth of the whole British navy. 


Besides, Mr. Hurd fails to make allowances for the 
extent to which foreign orders when executed by British 
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builders tend to stimulate our own Admiralty and keep 
it up to the mark. Sir William Armstrong has for 
instance repeatedly given the lead to the Government in 
the matter of ship construction. Mr. Hurd, for instance, 
says :— 

The boast cannot be controverted that the British Navy has 
no vessel to equal, size for size, these British-built cruisers of the 
Argentine, Chinese and Chilian navies; they are superior in 
speed, in protection, in armament, and even in coal capacity. 

The following statement as to the ships now building 
in our yards for foreign Powers shows that the probability 
of any of these vessels being employed against our fleet is 
extraordinarily small :— 

For Japan alone eight battle-ships and cruisers, and eight 
torpedo-boat destroyers are being built. There is also a coast- 
defence ship for Norway, besides two cruisers each for China and 
Chili, and one cruiser each for Portugal and Brazil, while four 
torpedo-boats for Austria are approaching completion, and the 
German navy will shortly be stronger by the addition of a 
British-built, swift and deadly torpedo-boat destroyer. 


Mr. Hurd seems to be jealous of the foreigner all round. 
He even complains of the opportunities afforded to the 
subjects of friendly Powers of serving on British men of 
war. For instance, he says :— 

In various ships belonging to the Mediterranean Squadron and 
in H.M.S. Powerful, now serving in Chinese waters, are six 
lieutenants of the Chilian Navy, while the Crown Prince of Siam 
is a midshipman in H.M.S. Ramillies, enjoying the same advan- 
tages as any British-born aspirant to an admiral’s flag. 


Surely Mr. Hurd does not need to grudge the Crown 
Prince of Siam the post of a British middy ! 


—_++- 


ANGLOPHOBIA UNAMERICAN. 

IN the North American Review for March, the Bishop 
of Albany, Dr. Doane, discourses on “ Patriotism : its 
Dangers and its Duties.” With him duty is not a 
synonym for annexation. His paper appears to have 
been suggested by Mr. Chamberlain’s very noble speech 
at Glasgow when he was installed as Lord Rector of that 
University. The most important part of it is that in 
which he reviews the Anglophobia which unfortunately is 
still cultivated by a certain section of the American 
people. Bishop Doane says :— 


I have dwelt upon this Anglophobia for two reasons: First, 
because it is the most prominent form of this mistaken patriotism, 
this ‘‘ exclusive preference,” which measures love of one’s own 
country by hatred of another ; and, in the next place, because 
more than any other hatred, it is the most unnatural and 
the most un-American sentiment. It is quite true that, if the 
census of descent were taken as the test, the sons or descendants 
of Englishmen by no means make up the majority of American 
citizens. But there is descent other than that of birth and a 
lineage beside that of blood. The unity of language, literature, 
and law between England and America is a threefold cord that 
cannot be broken. To have our English Bible, our English 
Shakespeare, our English Blackstone all absolutely American, in 
reverence and influence outweighs, outvotes and overwhelms all 
questions of racial compositeness. 

He admits all that can be said against British action 
in America in the past. But, he says— 
to recall them to-day for the sake of creating or continuing 
prejudice and dislike against the England of to-day, with her 
splendid triumphs of imperial extension and colonial adminis- 
tration, on the part of the America of to-day, with her glorious 
development of power, is an act whose wickedness is only 
equalled by its folly. 
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IN PRAISE OF RUSSIA. 
By A RECENT ENGLISH RESIDENT. 


THE last article in the Contemporary Review for April 
is entitled “ The Balance of Power.” The personality of 
the writer is concealed by the phrase “Quorum Pars 
Fui.” Whoever he is, he has resided in Russia, and has 
contracted an admiration for the Russians bordering 
upon idolatry. In sharp contrast to Dr. Dillon’s doctrine 
that Russia is implacably pursuing a hostile campaign 
against this country, “Quorum Pars Fui” maintains 
that Russia has treated us extremely well, nor is there 
any antagonism between the respective interests of the 
two countries. 

RUSSIA AND BRITISH TRADE, 

He says :— 

There is really no cause for hos'ility or suspicion. So far as 
the North Sea and the Baltic Sea are concerned, there is every 
prospect of trade developmznt between the two countries on 
mutually advantageous terms. England is Russia’s best cus- 
tomer for food products; and even if Russia’s protective 
system were an ungenerous one to us—which, on the whole, it 
is not—it is to Russia’s interest as much as to ours that the 
trade should be on fair give-and-take principles. The way in 
which Captain Wiggins and Mr. Popham have been encouraged to 
assist in developing the Siberian river trad2 holds out every hope 
that increased national friendliness will be one of the results. 

THE CHINESE POLICY OF RUSSIA. 

Considering the malignant fashion in which the Z7mes 
and its imitators during the last month have exhausted 
the resources of their rhetoric in painting Russian 
policy in China under the blackest hues, the following 
tribute to the Chinese policy of Russia will be read by 
many with surprise :— 

If we look back at Russia’s dealings with China, we see that 
her relations have always been friendly and fair. In the Amur 
boundary question, two hundred years ago, the Russians and the 
Manchus were equally conquerors and explorers. It is, indeed, 
said that the Russians once removed the boundary stones in a 
tricky way ; but that is also a very old Chinese trick, and, in any 
case, one of which local officers on a remote frontier might easily 
on either side be guilty. On the whole, the history of the Russo- 
Chinese trade relations up to our own times points to prudence, 
loyalty, and even considerate gentleness on the Russian side. 
It is often said that the Russians did a smart thing in filching 
Primorsk from the Manchus after our last war with China. 
Perhaps they did; but there was no violence; it was all a 
matter of fair negotiation. In the Ili question, eighteen years 
ago, the Russians restored certain territory, and honourably 
swallowed the leek in a way which no one expected to see. 
Here, again, they had ‘‘smartly” and successfully negotiated 
with an incapable Manchu envoy in Russia. But his work was 
disavowed ; Ili was demanded in accordance with Russia’s 
promise, and was duly given back. In the same way with 
Bokhara, which, as a vassal State, is now much more helpless 
than was China in 1880: Russia has honourably abandoned to 
her the States of Roshan and Shignan, in accordance with old 
claims justified by Bokhara. 

I do not for a moment mean to take a brief for Russia, whose 
statesmen are probably individually neither worse nor better 
than the rest of mankind. But what I do say is that her Asiatic 
policy generally seems to have been honourable ‘‘as a whole,” 
due allowance made for ‘ psychological” considerations. 
Russia’s whole attitude in the world is far from being an 
aggressive one. 

FRANCE THE CAUSE OF TROUBLE. 

Nor is there any truth even in the allegation of Russia’s 

action against our interests. “Quorum Pars Fui” admits 


that it is, unfortunately, indisputable that Russia has 
thwarted us here and there in small matters ; but he 
argiles that this is entirely due to the exigencies of the 
He says :— 


French alliance. 
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Russia, in order to protect herself against German aggression 
whilst her whole resources are devoted to developing her interna] 
wealth, had found it useful to enlist the general countenance of 
France, which arrangement necessitates on the part of Russia 
occasional counter favours to France in directions where her own 
interests are not touched. In this way Russia can make herself 
disagreeable to us in many parts of the world without our being 
able to retaliate with the same light hand. Russia wants nothing 
from us in any part of the world ; she does not even want money, 
so long as she can keep France in a good hopeful humour, 
Thus it falls out that, though there is nothing whatever to make 
the solid Russian interests clash with ours, or to prevent per. 
fectly above-board and honourable dealings between ourselves 
and Russia, she is often forced in her own interests to abet the 
unreasonable pretensions of France. The remedy would, of 
course, be to conciliate France in such a way that she would 
have no interest in thwarting us, or in inducing Russia to aid her 
in doing so. 

RUSSIAN JUSTICE AND HUMANITY. 

I cannot conclude the extracts from this article better 
than by quoting the following enthusiastic tribute to the 
high personal characteristics of the Russian people :— 

I found thatthe Russians by temperament were without 
exception the gentlest, most easy-going and humane nation in 
Europe—and I have seen them all. Their defects are many, 
but the leading feature in the Russian character, high and low, 
which stands above faults of which they have their full share, is 
an enthusiastic, generous humanity, easily moved to sadness and 
tears; full of expansive gratitude for kindness ; free from mean- 
ness, pettiness, and cunning greed. In short, it struck me, the 


more I contemplated the Russian character, that they were the F 
only people in Europe who possessed several of the better F 


characteristics of ourselves. The Russians are not so fond of 
fair play, not so truthful, not so energetic, not so manly as we 
are; but, on the other hand, they are less hypocritical, more 





truly modest, gentler, more tender, more truly religious, more 3 
humane, and less brutal and violent in every way. This being F 
» was quotec 


so, I decline to believe that the Russian nation as a body, or the 
Russian Government as its representative—which shares the 
virtues and vices of that body—would ever lend itself heart and 


seas 


soul to an aggressive general war for mere purposes of spite and F 


plunder ; and in this matter, far inferior though the} Russians 
are ‘to their new allies in intelligence, wit, vivacity, and many 
other noble qualities, they are infinitely superior to the French. 
They are a juster race, with less venom. 
— +o —— 
Can Russia Invade India? 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL VON BIEBERSTEIN, of the 
German Army, writes in the North American Review on 
this well-worn theme, his conclusion being that it is very 
doubtful whether the Russians could invade India, and 
that in any case they could not do it easily. It is in 
teresting to note that this German authority strongly 
condemns the policy so much favoured by the men of our 
Forward school who object to waiting for the Russian 


attack in positions where we would be the stronger, and f 


insist upon meeting it half way across Afghanistan. 
Colonel Von Bieberstein says :— 

The conquest of British India appears to be a task which 
would be one of extreme difficulty for a Russian force, if it were 
only on account of the immense spaces to be traversed, and ol 
the unfavourable geographical circumstances. At any rate, % 
Russia must create a new base of operations on the Indus, leaving 
behind troops for its protection, this gigantic undertaking could not 
be carried out, as some suppose, with a hundred thousand men. 

If we fight at the Indus, he says— 
it would take longer for Russia to land relief troops and wat 
material on the field of operations than for the British. Fot 
Russia, as we have seen, the transport would consume from five 
to five and a half months, whereas the British could accomplish 
the transport in from four to five months, including embark 
ation and disembarkation. 
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BRITISH ALTERNATIVES IN EGYPT. 

Mr. A. SILVA WHITE, writing in the /orum for March, 
states once more the argument which convinces many 
people that, being in Egypt, England must stay where 
she is. He constructs the accompanying diagram of the 

litical situation in order to show how the present status 
is preserved in equilibrium :— 
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£11,000. The largest Californian nugget was a long way 
short of the Australian monster. Mr. Walsh says :— 


The largest and finest nugget was unearthed in California on 
November 18th, 1854, at Camp Corona, in Tuolumne county. 
It was found by Oliver Martin, and in the history of gold 
mining in that State it is known as the Oliver Martin Chunk. 
Pictures and bronze fac-similes of this wonderful piece of gold 
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One very curious fact that Mr. White points out is that 


| the occupation has not been followed by any increase in 


‘ 


the relative share of our Egyptian trade :— 


The 4-per-cent Unified Debt, which before the occupation 
was quoted at 27, and on the occupation a little over 50, now 


' stands at nearly 106; and the amount of Egypt’s available 
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income has risen from one-third to over one-half. Out of 
financial ruin and political chaos she has built up a new Egypt. 
There has been a gain to every one, and not least to the bond- 
holders. Nevertheless, the relative share of Great Britain in the 


He would like to see Egypt annexed outright. All the 


circumstances, he asserts, 


point to the assumption by Great Britain of increased, even 
uncontrolled, powers over the destiny of Egypt. The logic of 
eyents will prove stronger than self-denying ordinances; and 
the pacific opposition of France cannot stay it. The alternative 
is to accept the present equivocal situation and to prepare for 
an indefinite extension of the British occupation. The only 
Natural solution of the Egyptian Question,—so far as the 
internal situation is concerned,—and certainly the best and 
Most profitable for Egypt, would be for Great Britain herself, 
2s the responsible protectoral power, to guarantee the entire 


Egyptian debt. 
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GOSSIP ABOUT NUGGETS. 


Mr. G. E. WALSH contributes to Casster’s Magazine 
for March an interesting gossipy article concerning 
“Fortunes in Nuggets of Gold,” in which he carefully 
collects from a wide range of authorities the story of the 
finding of huge nuggets of the precious metal. Up to the 
- Klondyke has failed to yield any monster of the 

nd which added ‘so tremendously to the excitement 
of mining in California and Australia. The largest 
Rugget ever found was picked up in Australia in 1852. 
It weighed 223lbs., or a tenth of a ton, and was worth 





have been deposited in many mineral collections in the museums 
of Europe and America. The precious chunk weighed 151 
pounds and six ounces, and was larger round than a man’s body. 
It was almost all pure gold, mixed with some white quartz. 
When it was converted into bullion, after it had been on 
exhibition for a long time, the gold in it sold for 36,270 dols. 
(£7,254). The nugget was found at the base of a tree where 
the lucky miner was digging a hole to bury his dead companion. 
The two had been prospecting over the hills and mines for 
weeks until nearly dead from exhaustion. Flower, Martin’s 
companion, was killed by the storm, which lasted several days 
and nights, and, while more dead than alive, the surviving 
miner tried to give him a decent burial. He was rewarded for 
his labour by discovering the largest nugget of gold ever taken 
out of an American mine. The lump was too large for him to 
dig out alone in his weakened condition, and he had to seek the 
assistance of other miners. 

It is the rarest thing in the world for one miner to find 
two big nuggets, but a Californian of the name of Daniel 
Hill is notable as having found one which he sold for 
43,400, and five years later, in 1871, he washed another 
nugget, larger than a cocoanut, which he sold for £2,800. 
He immediately struck work and went on the drink. In 
two years he was penniless, and died of delirium tremens 
in gaol. Another of the nugget tragedies is told about a 
nugget worth £1,000, which was found in California by 
a Frenchman, who went mad over his good fortune. In 
1889 two tramps who had been put off a train because 
they had no money with which to pay their fare, dis- 
covered a lump of gold, which they sold for £550. No 
very large nuggets have been found outside of. California. 
A thousand-pound nugget was recently found in Pata- 
gonia. In Victoria there have been several nuggets 


weighing over 1,000 ounces, the largest Victorian nugget 
being the “Welcome Stranger,” found at Dunolly in 
1869, which had a gross weight of 2,280 ounces. The 
largest Russian nugget of which Mr. Walsh tells us was 
taken from the Ural Mountains in 1842. It only weighed 
1,158 ounces. 
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IN PRAISE OF TRADE GIN. 
Miss MAry KINGSLEY TO THE RESCUE. 

OF of all the creatures, male or female, writing the 
English language at the present time, there is no one 
quite so original, so racy as Miss Mary Kingsley. 

AN AMAZON INDEED. 

Her article in the Fortnightly Review on the liquor 
traffic in West Africa is simply coruscating with flashes 
of natural high spirits, and radiating with intense nervous 
vitality. For paradox, for defiant audacity of assertion, 
and for the most recklessly unconventional method of 
putting her points, there is no one who can touch Miss 
Kingsley. I read her articles always not only with admi- 
ration, but with a certain grudging envy of which I am 
very much ashamed. It is extraordinary how the jealousy 
of sex will crop up like a weed in the most unexpected 
quarters. Miss Kingsley tells us in this article that the 
greatest honour she would wish to have is to be a man 
among men. She has no need for such a wish, for there 
is no man among us all who writes as she does. There 
is what might be called a virile vigour about her polemics 
which no mere man can hope to equal, much less to 
excel, 

GIN AS A MISSIONARY OF CIVILISATION. 

In this article she takes up the cudgels against 
Colonel Lugard, who, before starting on his mission 
to bundle the French out of the Lagos Hinterland, 
launched a vehement invective against the liquor trade 
in West Africa, advocating either immensely increased 
duties, or the total prohibition of the sale of trade 
gin to the African native. Colonel Lugard’s article 
read extremely well. It seemed a very powerful, and 
even overwhelming, presentation of the case in favour 
of drastic action on behalf of high moral ideas and the 
welfare of the African. To him enters Miss Kingsley, 
and attacks him with such vigour and energy that, when 
you close her article, you feel as if she had demolished 
the gallant Colonel, and, in American phrase, had wiped 
the floor with him. Miss Kingsley is a lady with the 
courage of her opinions, and any amount of facts at her 
fingers’ ends. She is a believer in trade gin, quite an 
enthusiastic apostle of that square-faced missionary of 
the higher civilisation. It has its faults, no doubt, one of 
the first of which, judging from some of her paragraphs, 
is that it is so much diluted with water that it is no use 
for preserving fish ; but, weak as it is, she regards any 
attack upon its import as a blow struck at the best 
interests of the native and of England. Considerations 
of space render it impossible for me to quote as much as 
I desire from this characteristic outburst, but there are 
many things in it which must be noticed. 

THE WEST AFRICANS AND DOWNING STREET. 

First of all, Miss Kingsley repudiates with vehemence— 
she does everything with vehemence—the idea that the 
African is a weak race, in danger of vanishing before the 

. white man. So far from this being true, she points out 
that the African, both in Africa and in the Western Hemi- 
»Sphere, has proved himself to be a strong race, a steadily 
increasing race, and one of the great world-races of the 
future. She also maintains that the notion of the 
excessive drunkenness of the West African native is 
without foundation. There is much more drunkenness, 
she maintains, to be seen in the Vauxhall Bridge Road 
than there is on the West Coast of Africa. She admits 
that if the liquor and its effects were bad it ought to be 
@ stopped, but as she believes them to be good—distinctly 
good—she naturally is much opposed to the suggestion 
that anything should be done to limit the scope of their 
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usefulness. She has the profoundest contempt for all 
that Downing Street has done in West Africa. She 
says :— 


All I know is, that the actions of the Home Government 
towards West Africa since 1823 have been in the main a set of 
things only fit to be put in a bag with a brick and sunk in the 
Thames at Westminster on a moonless midnight ; not things to 
draw the attention of men and nations to, now that they are 
past altering. 

BRITISH IGNORANCE. 

Ignorance, sheer ignorance, is the chief cause of our 
failure to effect any permanent or profitable advance in 
those regions. She says :— 

As things are now, there are men who have had to deal with 
West Africa personally—individuals in all the three great white 
classes there—who, from their personal experience and wide 
human sympathy, have a real knowledge of the African—and 
there are thos? handfuls of scientific men who measure his 
cephalic indices, his cephalic capacity, his cephalic—a hundred 
things and a half—these are mostly French; then there are a still 
smaller section of scientific men, who busy themselves over what 
the African thinks, with the things inside that skull when he is 
alive ; with his laws and religion, these are mostly Germans; 
but neither of these classes of white men have any influence over 
general public opinion, which is the legislating force in England— 
that influence is in the hands of men equally good in their way, 
and men with most excellent intentions, and the consequence is, 
West Africa is to-day a great quarry for paving stones for Hell, 
and those paving stones are cemented in with men’s blood, black 
and white, mixed with wasted gold. 

GIN SECURES THE OPEN DOOR. 

A practical knowledge which would give us a healthy 
and healthful sympathy would enable us to save hundreds 
of lives and tens of thousands of pounds. She is 
convinced that the native of West Africa is a splendid 
form of human material in his way, but you cannot force 
him to buy European goods which he does not want. 
The only European goods he cares for are gunpowder and 
gin. Gin is, in short, the thin edge of the wedge which 
first begins to enlarge the desire of the native for other 
goods than those which he can grow around his own 
cabin. To deprive him of his gin is to shut the open 
door which at present exists for European trade in West 
Africa. I say European trade, because Miss Kingsley 
admits that German gin has beaten the English article 
entirely out of the field. 

WHY IT CANNOT BE SHUT. 

If, however, we were to try, regardless of consequences, 
to stamp out the liquor traffic in West Africa, what would 
be the result ?— 

Check your exports, not increase your imports, aggrieve the 
native trader, irritate the native Ju Jus horribly, for they are 
great consumers of German gin; create, in fact, a smouldering 
state of disaffection until some natural calamity comes along, 
which will be put down to irritated gods, and then yc’ will get 
a murderous flare up, and respectable people killed ; so that you, 
sitting at home in England, may feel that though, for political 
reasons, you dare not touch the English liquor traffic as firmly 
as it needs, yet you have sanctified yourself ‘‘in the eyes of 
civilisation ” by stamping‘it out in a district where it does not do 
one fraction of the harm it does in the Vauxhall Road. 

THE BRITISH TRADE ABROAD, 

There is no passage in Miss Kingsley’s article more 
remarkable than that in which she pays a high tribute to 
the European traders in West Africa. They have hitherto 
had few friends to speak for them, but she is their 
enthusiastic defender. She roundly denounces the indif- 
ference with which the British trader in foreign parts is 
regarded by people at home. She says :— 

He is a warrior fighting for England in the great commercial 
war now raging between her and the other Powers throughout 
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the world. He is fighting for the hearths and homes of England, 
just as the soldier fights in red war. Yet this trade interest in 

est Africa, where the trader fights at the risk of his life more 
than anywhere else, is the thing English public opinion has no 
sympathy seemingly for. It allows the result of three hundred 

rs’ effort, and life unreckoned laid down for England’s Com- 
merce, to be thrown away at the Council Board of Europe. It 
allows it to be hampered and handicapped by legislation based 
on unsound lines from the opinions of non-expert trade 
authorities. 

THE WEST COAST TRADERS AND ENGLISH IDEALS. 

Of the Zersonnel of the trading classes on the West 
Coast she says :— 

The only ideal of England’s that is worth preserving is the old 
one-—fight fair and fight to win : this ideal is well kept and safe 
in the hands of those expert trade authorities. My opinion is 
that it is the individuality of the white man that makes the 
difference whether intercourse between Europeans and Africans 
is an elevating or a degrading thing. Among the traders the 
percentage of men who make it an elevating—not merely an 
altering one—is every bit as high as among the missionaries or 
the Government officials, and England’s youngest, tenderest 
infant ideals, so long as they are healthy and sane, are as 
safe in the West Coast traders’ hands as her good old tough 
one is; for they are strong-minded, sane, honourable men, who 
have an accumulated knowledge, a knowledge their relationships 
with the native daily expands, of the conditions which surround 
the West African and of the man himself. Many a trader I 
have known, and know, whose wisdom, kindliness, and strength 
of character has strengthened the hands for good, endeared him 
to the best of the natives round him, and has had a noble 
influence on all. Never have I known a West Coast trader, 
English, French, or German, who was a curse to the African. 

That is good hearing. 


—_—<-—— 


BRAZIL AND ITS MIRACULOUS PALM. 
A NEW FIELD FOR COLONISATION. 

IN the Forum for March the Hon. T. L. Thompson, 
late United States Minister to Brazil, writes on “ Brazil : 
its Commerce and Resources.” Mr. Thompson believes 
in Brazil. He describes with much enthusiasm its 
unequalled river system, which enables the commerce of 
the outside world to penetrate into the remotest provinces 
without breaking bulk. He also gives a good deal of 
information as to the development of the railway system, 
of which most outsiders know nothing. You can travel, 
he declares, through Brazil with railway accommodation 
equal to that of the best Pullman cars ; and a great trans- 
Continental railway is now projected which will run through 
Bolivia to Rio de Janeiro. 

ROOM FOR EUROPEAN EMIGRANTS. 

Of Brazil, as a field for emigration, he says :— 

Alison says that, were Brazil as well peopled as France, it 
would contain 320,000,000 inhabitants, or 60,000,000 more than 
all Europe west of the Ural Mountains; and notwithstanding 
the great amount of this population, such are the agricultural 
tesources that there can be no doubt that it is much less than 
could be maintained with comfort on its territories. 

At present most settlers in Brazil come from the Latin 
countries :— 

With regard to population, we find that during the year 1895 
the number of immigrants arriving in Brazil was 164,371, two- 
thirds of whom were Italians and Portuguese ; the former being in 
€xcess of the latter probably at the rate of two to one. 

There are many provinces which are only suitable to 
people who are accustomed to semi-tropical climates, but 
there are several provinces which 
have a variable climate similar to that of our Southern States, 
and offer millions of unoccupied acres, where Anglo-Saxon 
colonies, intelligently planted, would prosper. Reliable statistics 
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show that the latter are the best States for diversified farming 
and stock-raising, such as our people are accustomed to. 
HOW BRITONS HOLD THEIR OWN, 


It is satisfactory to know that this observer bears 
testimony to the fact that British enterprise holds its own 
in Brazil. He eulogises our merchants for the very 
qualities which we ascribe to the Germans when they 
take possession of our markets :— 

British merchants utilised from the first the opportunities 
presented for the establishment of trade, by providing store- 
houses for their merchandise in every commercial city ; nor have 
they yet ceased to cater with punctilious care to the tastes and 
other trade requirements of the market—the selection, manu- 
facture, packing, and selling of their goods—accommodating 
themselves always to the business methods of the country. 

The result is that while the British merchant is every- 
where the American merchant is nowhere, Mr. Thompson 
says — 

To-day, the leading commercial city of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro, 
with a population of nearly 750,000 sou!s, contains but one 
strictly American mercantile house supported by any considerable 
amount of capital. “In the entire Republic, with a population 
of 16,000,000, only two such houses exist. 

Nevertheless, he thinks Brazil is by no means closed to 
American enterprise. He says :— 

I believe that even now Brazil offers many good openings to 
energy and enterprise, if properly guided by administrative 
capacity and duly supported by capital. 

A MIRACULOUS PALM TREE. 

The most interesting passage in his article is that in 
which he describes the marvellous tree, which grows like 
a weed in Brazil, but the like of which is unknown in any 
other part of the world. It is 
the carnahuba palm (Cofernicia ceriferi), which grows 
uncultivated in the States of Parahiba, Ceara, Rio Grande do 
Norte, Piauhi, and some of the neighbouring States. The 
descriptions given of it to me seem incredible. Perhaps in no 
other region is a tree to be found that can be employed for such 
varied and useful purposcs. It resists intense and protracted 
droughts, and is always green and vigorous. Its roots produce 
the same medicinal effects as sarsaparilla. Its stem affords 
sirong, light fibres, which acquire a beautiful lustre, and serves 
also for joists, rafters, and other building materials, as well as 
for stakes for fences. From parts of the tree wine and vinegar 
are made. It yields also a saccharine substance, as well as a 
starch resembling sago. In periods of famine, caused by 
protracted droughts, the nutritious substances obtained from it 
are of immense benefit to the poorer classes. Its fruit is used 
for feeding cattle. The pulp has an agreeable taste ; and the 
nut, which is oleaginous and emulsive, is sometimes used as a 
substitute for coffee. Of the wood of the stem musical instru- 
mens, water-tubes and pumps are made. The pith is an 
excellent substitute for cork. From the stem a white liquid, 
similar to the milk of the cocoanut, and a flour resembling 
maizena may be extracted. Of the straw, hats, baskets, brooms, 
and mats are made. A considerable quantity of this straw is 
shipped to Europe ; and a part of it returns to Brazil manu- 
factured into hats. The straw is also used for thatching houses. 
Moreover, salt is extracted from it, and likewise an alkali used 
in the manufacture of common soap. But from an industrial 
and commercial point of view, the most valuable product of the 
carnahuba tree is the wax obtained from its leaves, 

Was there ever such a tree described before? There 
are many British colonies whose climate is not unlike 
that of the Brazilian States in which the carnahuba palm 
flourishes. It might be well worth Mr. Chamberlain’s 
attention to conduct experiments to ascertain whether 
or not this marvellous tree could not be naturalised in 
our hotter colonies, which are, at present, in need of 
some help from without. 
































































THE NATIONS AND THEIR AGED POOR. 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY IN STATE CHARITY. 


f “ How the Poor Old Folk Fare in Other Lands” is the 
title of a fact-crammed and vivaciously written paper by 
Miss Edith Sellers in the April Zemple Bar. 

FRANCE GENEROUS BEFORE JUST. 

She begins with a graphic picture of a French 
hospice for the old folk, a veritable paradise of com- 
fort, freedom and country charm. It is in many 
respects, she says, “an ideal refuge for old folk. Not 
only are all who live there well housed, well fed, and 
well cared for, but everything that can be done is done 
to lighten their burden and render their last days 
peaceful and happy,” without vestige of pauper taint. 
“ All French subjects who are seventy or more years of 
age have a right to claim admission to a hospice.” This 
sounds very delightful ; until we go on to read that there 
is only hospice accommodation for one out of every four : 
the three have to wait their turn, which may never come, 
on a miserable pittance, of three francs a week perhaps, 
from the “ Assistance Publique.” The French, in fact, 
“let their kindliness get the better of their common sense, 
and try to do too much.” 

GERMANY, STRICTLY JUST AND HARD. 

The Germans, on the other hand, proceed on the 
principle of strict justice. The aged poor are given just 
enough to keep soul and body together,—say 2s. a week. 
Even in homes provided for them they are tended as 
machines, not as human beings. One reason for this 
severity is that Bismarck’s old age pension scheme has 
led to the richer classes considering that they are now 
freed from all responsibility towards the poor. Of which 
fact let old age pension advocates in this country take 
due note! Yet, after all, “the net result of the German 
old age pension system is that a man must live as best he 
can until he is seventy, and then content himself for the 
rest of his life with an allowance of some two shillings a 
week, if he belongs to the first class, and with a trifle more 
if to the second, third or fourth class.” 

“THE REPUBLIC GLORIOUS,”—THE PAUPER’S HELL. 

Miss Sellers rubs another piece of gilt off the American 
gingerbread :— 

Strangely enough, the country in which the old folk fare worse 
on the whole than anywhere in Christendom is in the New 
World, not the Old. In North America, so far as the State is 
concerned, aged paupers are treated some degrees more harshly 
than criminals. 

New York State sends her destitute citizens in old age 
to live in Blackwell Island, “just below Hell Gate,” in 
great almshouses, alongside of the workhouse prison, the 
penitentiary, the State lunatic asylum, and the gasworks. 
Cleanliness and sanitation are at a discount. The aged 
sick are nursed by drunkards and prostitutes from the 
prison. They are badly fed, their food costs 3d. a day, 
and the entire cost per head of these old men and women 
is 7d. a day! This is less by nearly one-half than the 
cost in the old age homes in Denmark, while able-bodied 
paupers in London cost Is. 3d. aday. That is how “the 
Republic glorious ” treats her aged poor. 

THE INDUSTRIAL VETERAN’S PARADISE. 

And this is how Austrian monarchy provides for its 
superannuated subjects. The Emperor distinctly takes 
the shine out of the democracy :— 

Able-bodied paupers are treated with greater severity in 
Austria than in any other country, and the old and feeble with 
greater consideration. And. this state of things is the direct 
result of the efforts of the Empsror Josef II., who, as a social 
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reformer, was more than a hundred years in advance of his age, 
He was the first to insist that, as owing to the scantiness of their 
earnings the majority of the workers cannot make a provision 
for their old age, the State or the Commune is bound to make 
one for them ; and he decreed that this provision should be 
regarded neither as pauper relief nor yet as charity, but as wages 
for past services, just as an old soldier’s pension is regarded, in 
fact. The ordinances the Emperor drew up on this subject are 
still in force, and no Austrian official would ever venture to 
class as paupers the old people whom the nation supports, 
They are its industrial veterans, and as such, when their 
working days are over, are sent to live in Versorgungshiauser ; 
or, if there be no room for them there, weekly allowances are 
made to them until there is. 

These Austrian Versorgungshiiuser are the most charming 
old-age retreats in all Europe. They are beautiful buildings 
for the most part, standing in large gardens, and the rooms are 
comfortably furnished and well warmed and lighted. What is 
most attractive about them are the proofs to be met with at 
every turn of the infinite trouble that is taken to make the 
inmates feel that these houses are their own homes, where they 
have a right to be, not where they are on sufferance. They 
may receive their friends every day if they choose, and even go 
out and pay them visits, and they are allowed a voice in deciding 
the fashion and colour of their own clothes. Then—and this is 
a source of supreme satisfaction—they may choose their own 
dinners, and even indulge in tiny glasses of wine and cups of 
coffee. For attached to some of these homes are restaurants, 
worked of course under the supervision of the officials, and here 
the old people, who are given fivepence a day for the purpose, 
buy their own food and pay for it. 


DENMARK. 


Denmark makes a clear distinction between the thrift- 
less and the respectable poor. The former are treated 
like English paupers. The latter never cross a work- 
house threshold. If destitute, they receive a pension 
ranging from £2 15s. to £16 16s. a year; or, if too 
feeble to fend for themselves, they are placed in an old- 
age home. 

PIOUS HOLLAND. 


Holland has a bad name in orthodox circles for ration- 
alism, but seems to understand St. James’ definition of 
“ pure religion and undefiled ” better than more dogmatic 
lands. The aged poor are in nearly all cases provided 
for by the religious communities to which they belong. 
“What creedless ones there are are supported by the 
communal or municipal authorities.” But “ the Dutch are 
an essentially churchgoing race.” 

A PRIMITIVE DEVICE. 


Iceland supplies the most beautiful and most hospitable 
way of entertaining the aged poor. Each ratepayer, at 
the request of the local authorities, receives one or more 
of them as guests, on a visit, the length of which depends 
on his means. Neglect or ill-treatment is all but unheard 
of, and would be sure to rouse the wrath of the whole 
community. In Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland the 
aged poor provide for themselves, as a rule, out of life- 
long savings. 

This is another of those articles by Miss Sellers which 
make one hope that the London School of Economics or 
other up-to-date teaching body will invite the gifted 
authoress to a Chair on State-Help for the Poor. 

PPD PIII 


BESIDES reproductions of Raphael’s cartoons, the chief 
points of interest in the Suuday at Home for April are a 
sketch of the “ Women’s Settlement in Canning Town,” 
and the story of “ Mazzini and Young Italy,” retold by 
Rey. H. J. Pigott. The frontispiece is a fine copy of 
Waterhouse’s “ Consulting the Oracle.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


WANTED—A WOMAN’S HOTEL. 
AN AMERICAN SUGGESTION FOR LONDONERS. 


WHEN the good ladies of the Pioneer Club meet for the 
ose of discussing in what way they can help their sex, 
they might do worse than take as their subject an article 
which Mr. Robert Stein has contributed to the Avena for 
March, entitled “ Girls’ Co-operative Boarding Homes.” 
The need of such institutions is admitted on all hands, 
but hitherto nothing very practical has been done to 
supply the want. Mr. Stein in his paper publishes a 
directory of all the co-operative and quasi-co-operative 
boarding-houses for women which exist in the great cities 
of the United States. With this as his foundation, he 
proceeds to suggest the creation of a co-operative resi- 
dential club for women, which would also have the 
advantages of an hotel. The outline which he sketches 
is very attractive, and there is no reason why it should 
not be carried out in London. Modifications, of course, 
might be made to suit local circumstances, but that is a 
mere question of detail which ought not to be allowed to 
obscure the main end. 

Here is a summary of what, Mr. Stein suggests, will be 
the natural outgrowth from the most advanced women’s 
boarding-houses at present in existence :— 

AN IDEAL HOSTEL FOR WOMEN. 

It isa gigantic yet elegant building, in the busiest part of the 
city. On the ground floor is the public dining-room, which is open 
to ladies and gentlemen alike, special dining-rooms being pro- 
vided for those ladies who desire greater seclusion. A large revenue 
is thus secured to the hotel, the air of recluseness is avoided, and 
employment is given to many girls as waitresses and cooks. 

A TRAINING SCHOOL, 

This work, together with the housework, has been organised 
into a training-school for domestic service, under a superinten- 
dent who gives her whole time toit. The pupils of this school have 
aparlour of their own, where employers become acquainted with 
them, so that when a lady needs help, she has at once a dozen suit- 
able names on her list. Girls in domestic’service invariably spend 
their free time at the hotel, where they find entertainment and 
ahost of friends. If they lose their places, they can stay without 
anxiety at the hotel, which serves as a clearing-house where 
employer and employee find each other with the least trouble. 
Training is also given in dressmaking, stenography, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, retouching of photographs, typesetting, etc. 

A FASHIONABLE RESORT. 

By far the greater part is occupied by women in good positions 
—clerks, writers, artists, and women of leisure, some of them of 
considerable wealth. This makes it fashionable, so that every 
one is anxious to go there. To society ladies the™ hotel 
serves as a convenient rendezvous, where they may exchange 
their social ‘‘duties.” To ladies travelling the hotel is a great 
convenience. The girls of the whole city are from childhood 
affiliated with it in a vast confederation, and turn to it as their 
guardian power in difficulties. 

A COLLEGE. 

In a certain sense the hotel ought really to be called a college. 
A number of inquiring and ambitious minds having been 
gathered under one roof, where facilities for study are unusually 
great, and many teachers being among the visitors, it is natural 
that regular classes should be arranged. Special tables are 
provided in the dining-room for those desiring to converse in 
foreign languages. One large and several smaller halls, each 
provided with a stage, are in daily use, and develop fine 
elocutionists and actresses. The dancing-school is a rich and 
ever-bubbling source of grace and gaiety. For physical 
culture, the aid of gymnasium, swimming-school, and Russian 
and Turkish baths may be invoked. 

A DANCING SCHOOL. 
* The reference to the dancing school brings to mind one 
feature in which the hotel differs from a girls’ college: it 
facilitates, instead of restricts, meetings between young men 
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and women. Not only is the main dining-room open to ladies 
and gentlemen alike, but several of the clubs—literary, scientific, 
linguistic, dramatic, musical, dancing—admit gentlemen, and 
these, of course, have the privilege of library, reading-room, 
study-room, and certain parlours, for which they cheerfully pay. 
They are themselves organised into a general club, with a very 
active membership committee, whose duty it is to see that none 
but gentlemen are admitted. Thus the hotel, offering library, 
lecture hall, social amenities and other advantages in the same 
building where meals are taken, thereby affording the greatest 
possible economy of time, gradually becomes the focus of the 
University Extension movement, a potent engine for the 
‘*debrutalisation of man.” 
A COUNTRY ANNEXE. 

The hotel has its farm, with spacious villa, playground, 
orchards, fields, plenty of boats, and a sandy beach for bathing, 
where the tired city-dwellers may find recuperation in play, in 
horseback-riding, or in light and pleasant work, amid refined 
and joyous surroundings, in close communion with that best of 
teachers, Nature. The farmer lads and lasses are admitted to 
the house and grounds, and to them the library and evening 
entertainments and the conversations are a veritable godsend. 
Botany and zoology open an undreamt-of realm of pleasure. 

Such, in brief, is the Women’s Hotel, toward which the 
existing Homes seem to tend. 

THE BASIS : CO-OPERATION. 

There exist some fifty self-supporting institutions of this 
nature, containing, in embryo or more or less developed, all 
the features described. It is difficult to see why these might 
not be enlarged till they meet the entire demand. The basis of 
these institutions is co-operation ; their success naturally suggests 
the establishment of larger ones, co-operative even in origin. 

TWO NEW YORK EXPERIMENTS. 

The first is the Woman’s Apartment House Association, of 
which Miss Janet C. Lewis is the secretary and the moving spirit. 
It proposes to erect a ten-story building containing small apart- 
ments, suites, and single rooms, also studios, a restaurant, club- 
rooms, together with Russian, Roman, and Turkish baths. Its 
object is to accommodate the large number of educated self- 
supporting women in New York, as well as the many young 
women who come to the city to study. More applications have 
already been made than the house will be able to accommodate. 

The second enterprise is that of Miss Alice L. Woodbridge, 
secretary of the Working Women’s Society. She hopes to 
establish a co-operative home for working women, beginning 
with domestic servants, who, when out of employment, are 
often forced to spend their meagre savings for wretched accom- 
modations in tenement houses. 

The work of the Home will be done exclusively by the 
inmates, and the expenses shared. One member of the club 
will give one month in service in the kitchen, and each girl will 
take care of her own sleeping apartment, while each in turn 
will serve as waitress, etc. The object is not to reduce the 
living expenses of the workers, but to give them clean accom- 
modations and wholesome food for the same amount that they 
now spend in unwholesome tenements. There will be no rules 
save such as will ensure perfect sanitation and temperance. 
Each girl will be provided with a latch-key and be permitted 
to receive her friends at reasonable hours. Of course the Home 
will be non-sectarian. 

orrrrsrrvryvv—~—v—~"“—v—~vS 
Notice to Old Sileotians. 

AT a meeting of the Old Boys of the Silcoates School 
held last December, I stated my intention of inviting all 
Old Silcotians to a dinner in London, at such a date as 
might be found most convenient. It has been decided 
that Thursday, May 12th, would suit the convenience of 
most of those who would be able to attend, and the 
invitations will be issued in the course of this month to all 
those who will send in their names and addresses, and the 
years during which they were at Silcoates. I look for- 
ward to a very pleasant reunion with the Old Boys of the 
School which I had the privilege of attending. 


IN THE REVIEWS. 





‘Tye REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 


AUTHENTIC MESSAGES FROM THE DEAD, 
VERIFIED BY THE PSYCHICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY. 


THE Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research 
for February, 1898, contains a report of the successful 
establishment of communication between the world of 
the living and one who for some years has been a 
dweller beyond the grave. The report, which is very 
elaborate, and, apparently constructed for the express 
purpose of minimising the significance of so momentous 
an event, is written by Dr. Richard Hodgson, who 
effectually disguises its importance under the title, “A 
Further Record of Observations of Certain Phenomena 
of Trance.” Altogether with its Appendices the Report 
covers nearly three hundred pages. Those who are 
continually clamouring for evidence, for tests, for confir- 
mation of the authenticity of communications alleged to 
come from the so-called dead will find ample material 
here ; and as a matter of course they will pass them by 
on the other side. So long as there is any deficiency or 
lack of evidential value in statements of this kind they 
are eagerly pounced upon and paraded before the world 
as proof of the worthlessness of all such voices of the 
dead. But as we have here nearly two hundred closely 
printed pages packed full of exactly the kind of evidence 
for which these sceptics assure us they are always 
clamouring, the report will be ignored, or if alluded 
to at all, attention will be concentrated upon | its 
frank admissions of a few failures and mistakes, 
such as are absolutely inseparable from the diffi- 
culties attendant upon the method of communication, 
while nothing will be said as to the salient fact which 
stands out conspicuously, notwithstanding all the conflict- 
ing hypotheses and allowances of discount with which 
Dr. Hodgson has obscured his facts. In order to apprise 
the public of the real nature and significance of Dr. 
Hodgson’s report it is necessary to disentangle the one 
salient feature, and present it cleared from all the specu- 
lations by which it is submerged. 


THE DEAD MAN WHO CAME BACK, 


The story, as we find it in Dr. Hodgson’s report, is as 
follows :—In February, 1892, a young man who is described 
by the name of George Pelham, met his death accident- 
ally by a fall in New York. He was then thirty-two years 
of age. He was a lawyer by training, but had devoted 
himself chiefly to literature and philosophy, and had pub- 
lished two books which received the highest praise from 
competent authorities. The last three years of his life 
he had spent in New York, but before that had lived 
for many years in Boston or its neighbourhood, where 
he had made the personal acquaintance of Dr. Richard 
Hodgson, the Secretary of the American branch of the 
Society for Psychical Research. George Pelham was 
an associate of that Society, but he was not at all 
disposed to believe in the existence of the supernormal 
phenomena into which he was, nevertheless, quite willing 
to inquire. 

THE PROMISE TO RETURN. 


Dr. Hodgson and he had several long talks together on 
hilosophic subjects, and two years before his death they 
ad discussed at great length the possibility of a future 

life. He maintained that a future life was not only 
incredible but inconceivable. At the conclusion of the 
discussion he admitted that a future life was conceivable, 
but he did not accept its credibility, and avowed that if 
he should die before Dr. Hodgson, and found himself still 
existing, he would “ make things lively” in the effort to 
reveal the fact_of his continued existence. 


MRS. PIPER: THE MEDIUM. 


Four years before his death he had had a sitting, with 
Mrs. Piper, as one of a series arranged for by a scientific 
committee, where the utmost care was taken that the 
names of the sitters should remain unknown to the 
medium. (Mrs. Piper, I may here interpolate, is a 
medium resident in the neighbourhood of Boston, who 
for nearly thirteen years has been the subject of experi- 
ments conducted by the Society for Psychical Research, 
She visited this country some years back, and made a 
great impression upon many of the leading members of 
the S.P.R.) Pelham, however, expressed the opinion that 
the result of the sitting at which he was present did not 
establish anything more than hyperzsthesia on the part 
of the medium. Four or five weeks after Pelham’s sudden 
death, Dr. Hodgson had a sitting with Mrs. Piper. He 
was accompanied by an intimate friend of Pelham’s, 
called Mr. Hart in the report, who brought with him 
some articles which had belonged to George Pelham. 
These were given to Mrs. Piper when she was under the 
control of Dr. Phinuit—the name given to the “ spirit 
personality” that usually controlled Mrs. Piper’s voice 
during her trance state. 


THE FIRST MESSAGE. 


Phinuit, after a little delay, in which he said the influences 
were confusing, said that George Pelham was present, 
and wished to speak to them. George Pelham gave 
his real name in full, as well as that of Mr. Hart; also 
the names, both Christian and surnames, of several of 
his most intimate friends, and referred specifically to 
the most important private matters connected with 
them :— 

At the same sitting reference was made to other incidents 
unknown to the sitters, such as the account of Mrs. Pelham’s 
taking the studs from the body of G. P., and giving them to Mr. 
Pelham to be sent to Mr. Hart, and the reproduction of a 
notable remembrance of a conversation which G. P. living had 
with Katharine, the daughter of his most intimate friends, the 
Howards. These were primary examples of two kinds of 
knowledge concerning matters unknown to the sitters, of which 
various other instances were afterwards given; knowledge of 
events connected with G. P. which had occurred since his death, 
and knowledge of special memories pertaining to the G. P. 
personality before death. 


THE METHOD OF COMMUNICATION. 


This was the beginning of a series of communications 
which ultimately appear to have entirely removed the 
scepticism with which Dr. Hodgson was at first disposed 
to regard the claim of Mrs. Piper’s controls to be the 
persons whom they professed to be. A word or two 
should be said here concerning Mrs. Piper, who is the 
passive instrument of such communications., Originally 
she used to.be controlled only in trance in‘the ordinary 
way—after various convulsive movements, which reminded 
me when I saw her very much of the alleged contortions 
of the sibyl. About the same time as George Pelham 
appeared on the scene, she began to develop automatic 
handwriting, and this phenomenon was frequently simul- 
taneous with the control of her voice. There were even 
occasions when Mrs. Piper presented the strange spectacle 
of one human body animated apparently by three inde- 
pendent individualities, none of which was the real Mrs. 
Piper. Phinuit was then using her voice, George Pelham 
or another intelligence writing with her right hand, and a 
third intelligence writing with her left hand, Mrs. Piper 
herself being in a state of trance so complete that when 
she awoke she had absolutely no memory of anything 
that had passed during her sleep. 
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OCCASIONAL MESSAGES, 


Nearly three weeks passed before another sitting took 
place at which George Pelham had the opportunity of 


‘communicating at length, although at the sittings held 


within that period Phinuit frequently remarked that Pelham 
was anxious to see his friends, using some such remark 
as “ George says, when are you going to bring Jim?” or 
“ George says he wants to tell you about the philosophy 
of this life.” Again, after saying that he wished to see 
his father, he said, “I want to tell you where I am, and 
what I am doing, and what this life consists of.” At the 
same sitting Pelham recognised a sitter as the father of 
one of his college class-mates, and said he wished to see 
him. The father then said, “ Where did George stay with 
us?” and received a correct answer, a description of his 
country house being given. On the 11th April, 1892, two 
friends of his, the Howards, whom he very much wished 
to see, had a sitting. On that occasion Pelham super- 
seded Phinuit in controlling Mrs. Piper’s voice, and held 
a long conversation with his friends. 


IDENTITY RECOGNISED BY FRIENDS. 

The Howards had no interest in Psychical Research, 
but they recognised the person who spoke to them 
through Mrs. Piper as George Pelham. They were pro- 
foundly impressed with a feeling that they were in truth 
holding a conversation with the personality of the friend 
whom they had known’ so many years. The following 
extract from the notes taken during the sitting suggests 
the naturalness of the conversation which George Pelham 
had with his friends :— 

AN INTERVIEW WITH THE DEAD. 

G. P.: “Jim, is that you? Speak to me quick. I am not 
déad. Don’t think me dead. I’m awiully glad to see you. 
Can’t you see me? Don’t you hear me? Give my love to 
my father, and tell him I want to see him. I am happy here, 
and more so since I find I can communicate with you. I pity 
those people who can’t speak. ... I want you to know I 
think of you still. I spoke to John about some letters. I left 
things terribly mixed, my books and my papers. You will 
forgive me for this, won’t you?” .. . 

(‘‘ What do you do, George ; where are you ?”) 

**T am scarcely able to do anything yet. I am just awakened 
to the reality of life after death. It was like darkness; I could 
not distinguish anything at first. Darkest hours just before 
dawn, you know that, Jim. I was puzzled, confused. Shall 
have an occupation soon. Now I can see you, my friends ; I 
can hear you speak. Your voice, Jim, I can distinguish with 
your accent and articulation, but it sounds like a big bass drum. 
Mine would sound to you like the faintest whisper.” 

(“‘ Our conversation, then, is something like telephoning ?”) 

“ce Ves.” 

(‘* By long distance telephone.”) 

(G. P. laughs.) 

(“* Were you not surprised to find yourself living? ”’) 

** Perfectly so. Greatly surprised. I did not believe in a 
future life. It was beyond my reasoning powers. Now it is as 
clear to m2 as daylight. We have an astral facsimile of the 
material body. . . . Jim, what are you writing now?” 

a * * * * 

(‘ Will people know about this possibility of communi- 
cation ?’’) 

“‘ They are sure to in the end. It is only a question of time 
when people in the material body will know all about it, and 
every one will be able to communicate. . . . I want all the 
fellows to know about me.” . . . ‘ 


TESTS OF IDENTITY. 
_ To quote all the private references which are of no 
interest, excepting the tests, would occupy too much space. 
They will be found by those who are interested in the 
subject in Dr. Hodgson’s Report. Here I will only 


confine myself to stating that Dr. Hodgson says that the 
statements were intimately personal and characteristic, 
and that “all references to persons, incidents, characters, 
etc., so far as they are known to living persons, are 
correct.” 

The Howards were his most intimate friends, and Dr. 
Hodgson reports that George Pelham showed such a 
fulness of private remembrances and specific knowledge, 
and characteristic intellectual and emotional quality 
pertaining to George Pelham, that they were convinced 
that they were actually conversing with their friend 
George Pelham. This conviction, he adds, was strengthened 
by their later experiences. 

“ LIKE LOOKING THROUGH A KEYHOLE.” 


The sittings went on with the Howards and with other 
people. J/z~er alia, correct statements were made con- 
cerning the doings of other persons at a distance which 
were unknown to the persons present at the sitting. Such 
experiments were most successful when the distant person 
was an intimate friend, which leads Dr. Hodgson to remark 
that for an experience of this type to be successful the 
distant person should be thinking strongly and emotion- 
ally of the real person, in this case George Pelham, who 
claims to act as percipient, and should also be concerned 
with matters directly related to him. Sometimes there 
was a slight confusion between the things actually being 
done by the distant person and those which had only been 
in his mind. A remark was made by Phinuit at the close 
of a sitting when there had been some difficulty in securing 
definite and precise information, that it was difficult for 
them on their side to see things clearly. “It is like 
looking through a keyhole into a room, trying to find out 
about the people passing backwards and forwards.” 


HIS DELIGHT AT RETURNING. 


At a very important sitting which was held on 
May 16th, Dr. Hodgson and Mrs. Howard alone being 
present with Mrs. Piper, George Pelham took direct 
control of the voice, and ordered Dr. Hodgson out of 
the room, as he had to speak about private affairs with 
his friend. When Dr. Hodgson was allowed to return he 
began to write, saying that he was determined to transfer 
his thoughts, although it would have to be done in this 
uncanny way. When Dr. Hodgson explained that he 
‘understood perfectly well what they meant, the writing 
continued as follows :— 

I will move heaven and earth to explain these matters to you, 
Hodgson. (Phinuit speaks): You see I am not asleep. 
(Written) : I am wide awake, and I assure you that I am ever 
ready to help you and give you things of importance in this 
work, (Phinuit speaks): It was like Greek to him before he 
came here. I could not believe this existence. (Written): I 
am delighted to have this opportunity of coming here to this 
life, so as to be able to prove my experiences and existence 
here. Dear old Hodgson, I wish I could have known you 
better in your life, but I understand you now, and the philo- 
sophy of my being taken out, and (Didn’t you go too soon ?) 
Not too soon, but it is my vocation to be able to explain these 
things to you and the rest of my friends. (Does it do you 
harm?) And it is all nonsense about its doing me harm, for it 
surely does no harm, and will help to enlighten the world. 
What think you, Hodgson? (I agree entirely ; I think it is the 
most important work in the world.) Oh, I am so glad your 
exalted brains are not too pretentious to accept the real truth 
and philosophy of my coming and explaining to you these 
important things. 

The sittings continued to be held not only with the 
Howards, but with their friends. The net result of these 
prolonged and careful investigations is thus summed up 
by Dr. Hodgson. 
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DR. HODGSON’S REPORT. 

Not least important at that time was his anxiety about the 
disposal of a certain book and about specified letters which 
concern matters too private for publication. He was particularly 
desirous of convincing his father, who lived in Washington, 
that it was indeed G. P. who was coimmunicating, and he soon 
afterwards stated that his father had taken his photograph to be 
copied, as was the case, though Mr. Pelham had not informed 
even his wife of the fact. Later on he reproduced a series of 
incidents, unknown to the sitters, in which Mrs. Howard had 
been engaged in her own home. Later still, at a sitting with 
his father and mother in New York, a further intimate knowledge 
was shown of private family circumstances, and at the following 
sitting, at which his father and mother were not present, he 
gave the details of certain private actions which they had done 
in the interim. At their sitting, and at various sittings of the 
Howards, appropriate comments were made concerning different 
articles presented, which had belonged to G. P. living, or had 
been familiar to him ; he inquired after other personal articles 
which had not been presented at the sittings, and showed 
intimate and detailed recollections of incidents in connection 
with them. In points connected with the recognition of articles 
with their related associations of a personal sort, the G. P. com- 
municating, so far as I know, has never failed. Nor has he 
failed in the recognition of personal friends. I may say, 
generally, that out of a large number of sitters who went 
as strangers to Mrs. Piper, the communicating G. P. has 
picked out the friends of G. P. living, precisely as 
G. P. living might have been expected to do, and has exhibited 
memories in connection with these and other friends which are 
such as would naturally be associated as part of the G. P. 
personality, which certainly do not suggest in themselves that 
they originate otherwise, and which are accompanied by the 
emotional relations which were connected with such friends in 
the mind of G, P. living. At one of his early communications 
G. P. expressly undertook the task of rendering all the assis- 
tance in his power towards establishing the continued existence 
of himself and other communicators, in pursuance of a promise 
of which he himself reminded me, made some two years or more 
before his death, that if he died before me, and found himself 
‘* still existing,” he would devote himself to prove the fact ; and 
in the persistence of his endeavour to overcome the difficulties 
in communicating as far as possible, in his constant readiness to 
act as amanuensis at the sittings, in the effect which he has 
produced by his counsels, to myself as investigator, and to 
numerous other sitters and investigators, he has, in so far as I 
can form a judgment in a problem so complex and still pre- 
senting so much obscurity, displayed all the keenness and 
pertinacity which were eminently characteristic of G. P. living. 

Finally the manifestations of this G. P. communicating have 
not been of a fitful and spasmodic nature, they have exhibited 
the marks of a'continuous living and persistent personality, 
manifesting itself through a course of years, and Kocias the 
same characteristics of an independent intelligence whether 
friends of G. P. were present at the sittings or not. I learned 
of various cases where in my absence active assistance was 
rendered by G. P. to sitters who had never previously heard of 
him, and from time to time he would make brief pertinent 
reference to matters with which G. P. living was acquainted, 
though I was not, and sometimes in ways which indicated that 
he could to some extent see what was happening in our world to 

ersons in whose welfare G. P. living would have been specially 
interested. 

* * * * * 

In all such personal references the G. P. communicating has 
shown the remembrances and the continued interest that we 
should expect to find in the independent intelligence of the real 
persisting G. P.—so far at least as I have been able to ascertain 
—and in ways too complicated and private for any but two or 
three of his nearest and dearest friends to know or appreciate. 
Up to the last series of sittings which I had with Mrs. Piper 
(1896-97), in a sitting which Evelyn Howard had in November, 
1896, and in a sitting which Mrs. Howard (just then returned to 
America after between three and four years absence in Europe) 
had since my departure from Boston in September, 1897, the 
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same persistent personality has manifested itself, and what 
change has been discernible is a change not of any process of 
disintegration, but rather of integration and evolution. 


A DEFINITE CONCLUSION. 


The result of these and similar experiences is that 
Dr. Hodgson declares that notwithstanding certain 
failures and mistakes, and other real or supposed 
deficiencies which can be very easily explained, he has 
come to the conclusion that the communications actually 
proceeded from the spirit of his dead friend. After 
referring to the striking evidence furnished by the com- 
munications of George Pelham, he says :— 

Other communicators have presented strong characteristics of 
personal identity. Among these are more than half-a-dozen 
intimate friends of my own, who have produced upon me the 
impression thrcugh different written communications that they 
are the personalities I knew, with characteristic intelligence and 
cmotion questioning me and answering me under difficulties, 
but with their peculiar individual and responsive minds in some 
scnse actually there. 


And he states definitely that he cannot profess to have 
any doubt that the chief communicators to whom he 
refers— 
are veritably the personalities that they claim to be, that they 
have survived the change we call death, and that they have 
directly communicated with us whom we call living, through 
Mrs. Piper’s entranced organism. 


Now what have our teachers and pastors, our philo- 
sophers and leaders of thought, to say to all this? It is 
impossible to overestimate the importance of an actual 
demonstration of the survival of the personality after 
death. Have we got such a demonstration here? If we 
have not, I should be much obliged to any reader who will 
formulate a more conclusive method of testing the identity 
and objective reality of the alleged spirit. But if we 
have—— ! 

TuaT Shakespeare’s “ Tempest” was partly suggested 
by the Virginian or colonisation movement of his time, is 
the theme of a study begun in Gentleman’s by Mr. 
John W. Hales. One of his chief points is the poet’s 
close friendship with the Earl of Southampton, who was 
a leader in the Virginian scheme. In the University 
Magazine, Mr. J. Wheeler tries to prove what he calls 
“the irreligion of Shakespeare.” The dramatist’s choice 
lay between Catholicism, Protestantism and Humanism, 
and Mr. Wheeler insists that he chose Humanism. 

THE seventy-seventh volume of Macmillan’s ends with 
the April number, and a very readable number it is. 
Mr. H. A. Kennedy describes a Spanish bull-fight in the 
South of France with a proper mixture of graphic realism 
and moral indignation. It appears that this brutal sport 
is spreading north of the Pyrenees in spite of the law, 
the fines imposed being regarded merely as a trifling 
part of the cost of the entertainment. A sketch of 
the old days “on circujt at the Cape” gives along 
with much humorous reading a pleasant impression 
of Dutch and Colonial fairness in dealing with native 
prisoners. A Scottish gentleman who was officer in the 
Black Brunswickers during the thirties and forties serves 
up interesting reminiscences. Mr. W. B. Duffield gives a 
picture of Mirabeau in London in 1784, which shows up 
not merely the colossal tumultuosity of the man, but 
also his kindheartedness and his imayination, too vivid 
for the restrictions imposed by veracity. Mr. Leighton’s 
proposal to impose an Oxford and Cambridge Local 
Examination test for commercial situations may be 
mentioned elsewhere. 





LEADING ARTICLES 


THE AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN. 
By His LADY PHYSICIAN. 

Pearson’s Magazine for April publishes a brief paper 
by Dr. Lillias Hamilton, who is the lady physician of 
Abdur Rahman, the Ameer of Afghanistan. She says 
that she never met any one in her life more fond of 
scenery and of everything that is beautiful. He is very 
fond of gardening, although his taste is somewhat curious 
as he cultivates Japanese pumpkins on account of their 
bright colour, and carrots for their foliage. He has a 
perfect passion for sweet-scented flowers, and has plenty 
all the year round. He is also very fond of singing-birds, 
which he keeps in wonderful French cages in all his 
verandahs. He has a fine eye for colour, and will 
constantly change his shawls or his handkerchiefs because 
the colour does not harmonise with the surroundings. 
He uses three or four handkerchiefs of different shades 
every day, as he is much addicted to snuff. In personal 
appearance Miss Hamilton says that she was chiefly 
struck by his being too broad for his height. He is 
about five feet nine or ten, but he is so extremely broad 
that he looks quite short. He is also somewhat crippled 
with gout. The ceiling of his verandah is made of 
soméwhat flattened out kerosene tins, painted to imitate 
Cashmere enamelling. Miss Hamilton liked it so much 
that she had the ceiling of her own house done in this 
way, but when there was an earthquake, the noise that they 
made was so alarming that she regretted it. She stayed on 
one occasion two and a-half months in the Ameer’s palace, 
tending him during a dangerous illness, and her account 
of her life is very interesting. She says that she felt as 
if she had been transported to the days of Saul and 
Solomon when servants reasoned with their masters, 
and thought it nothing unusual to be thrown into prison 
if they offended, or to be made governors of cities or 
provinces if they gave satisfaction. The Ameer’s old 
doorkeeper was made Governor of Kandahar, and the 
post of table servant is much coveted by the Ameer’s 
relatives. After they have placed the dishes on the table 
they sit down and dine with the rest of the courtiers. 
Afghan food is, she says, delicious when properly cooked, 
but it is so rich that you can only take a few mouthfuls 
at a time. 

Nothing goes by clockwork at Kabul. The will or 
caprice of the Ameer is the only law. He seldom rises 
before noon, but if he chooses to get up at eight every 
one is expected to be in attendance. The Ameer eats 
exactly when he pleases. There are no set meal times, 
and Miss Hamilton never could explain to him the 
rationality of eating according to the clock instead of 
according to your appetite. Dinner is served in the 
palace whenever he is hungry, and as this sometimes 
happens in the’middle of the night, the cooks are kept 
continually on the guz vive. The Ameer talked to her a 
good deal about politics, and seems to have talked good 
sense, for he ‘told her that the forward frontier policy 
would never do England any good. The further 
north England pushed, the more the hill tribes 
would resent it, and the more constant and serious 
would the petty frontier wars become. During his 
convalesence he used to discuss all kinds of subjects from 
nursery rhymes to affairs of state. His information is 
very varied, but by no means up to date, and he is very 
fond of picture books and illustrated papers. His ability 
for mastering new subjects is marvellous, and on one 
occasion he never rested until he learnt piano-tuning. On 
another occasion when he admired the way in which Miss 
Hamilton’s boots had been cleaned he was extremely 
impatient because she could not explain in what way the 
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kid reviver was prepared. He was always wanting to 
know how everything was made, and expected to be told 
exactly the difference between the constituents of one kind 
of soap and another. It is not surprising that when she 
went back to Kabul she fortified herself with a set of the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica,” although even that will pro- 
bably fail to enable her to answer all his questions. His 
great desire was to have everything made in Afghanistan. 
He believes the Afghans can make anything as well or 
better than other people. He is never so charming as 
when he is labouring with his own subjects, teaching them 
with his own hands, and encouraging them to strive after 
perfection. 
ease ae 


THE QUEEN OF DENMARK. 


In the Woman at Home for April, Jessie Bréchner, who 
has gathered the material for her article from the highest 
sources, writes a pleasant, gossipy paper on the King and 
Queen of Denmark. It is illustrated by any number 
of photographs of the Queen, and also by an original 
autograph and motto written specially for the article. 
It came upon me with a certain shock of surprise, the 
fact that her Majesty the Queen of Denmark has a right 
of precedence over her Majesty the Queen of England— 
at least in matter of years. The Queen of Denmark 
was born in 1817, so that she is now in her eighty-second 
year, and is still in as full possession of her faculties as 
our own Queen. She is an admirable housewife, writes 
every week to each of her three daughters, keeps up her 
reading in four languages, and has of late developed a 
new interest in the German religious literature of the 
present day. She is very fond of painting and music. 
The royal couple breakfast at 9 A.M., and all their visitors 
are expected to sit down at that time, no matter how late 
they may have gone to bed on the previous night. The 
Queen often spends her morning cutting flowers and 
arranging them. Through the winter months they give 
dinner parties every Wednesday, and often on Sundays. 
These dinners are early, and the guests depart before 
a London dinner would begin. The Queen drives out 
almost every day through the winter, often in an 
open carriage. The King rides every morning at the 
Riding School at Christianborg Palace and regularly 
visits the royal stables. He is very fond of horses, 
his preference being for good-sized bays and chest- 
nuts. The room of Alexander III. at Fredensborg 
is preserved in exactly the same state as when he 
last used it. It contains a plain and common-place 
walnut writing-table which the Tsar had bought himself in 
a small Copenhagen shop. He frequently patronised the 
small local shops, and used to carry home his purchases 
himself in triumph to the children. He was an immense 
favourite with little children, and often, says Miss 
Bréchner, played with them on the floor, forgetting his 
Imperial dignity. 

rere 


“ LUNATIC JOURNALISM ” is not merely an expression 
of emphatic disagreement with a certain order of news- 
paper : it describes an actual development of the art of 
the modern scribe. According to a striking article by 
Mr. J. M. Bulloch in Casse//’s for April, magazines have 
been regularly produced by madmen, in British and 
American madhouses, for fifty years. The samples of 
poetry given are not much below the level of many a rural 
*poet’s corner,” and the eccentricities are not so very 
far removed from what could be found in the journalism 
that passes for sane. 
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THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘CHEER, BOYS, CHEER!” 
AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. HENRY RUSSELL. 
THE Young Man publishes an interview with Mr. 
Henry Russell, whom most people imagine to have been 
dead long years ago. The writer of the article says :— 
There are not more than ten well-known men in England 
who are older than the composer of ‘‘Cheer, Boys, Cheer!” and 
there are not nearly ten names that have been as widely known 
for sixty years as Henry Russell. 
SINGING FROM THE CRADLE ONWARD. 


Mr. Russell is now eighty-five years of age, and still 
in good health, although he is no longer able to sing. 
Of this he can hardly complain, for he began singing 
when a mere child :— 

Born at Sheerness, six years before Queen Victoria, and four 
years after Mr. Gladstone, he became passionately fond of 
music even as a child, and in his infancy sang contralto in 
children’s opera with Elliston, the famous impressario of Drury 
Lane. As a boy, too, he sang at the foot of the very throne 
itself, George IV. being so delighted with the way in which he 
acquitted himself that he took the little singer on his knee and 
imprinted a royal kiss upon his cheeks. 

HIS TRAINING IN ITALY. 

Speaking of his early studies, Mr. Russell says :— 

My father was against it, but I was determined to be a 
musician, and I found a lady who offered to teach me at six- 
pence a lesson at her house in the Seven Dials. I had a good 
contralto voice, and after fulfilling an engagement at the Surrey 
Theatre I became a pupil of Michael King, the composer of 
‘* When Shall We Three Meet Again!” While under King I 
made the acquaintance of several great singers and players, and 
then I took advantage of a good lady’s offer of help, and went 
to Italy. I was only twelve then,—it would be in 1825,—but 
the move to Italy was the first great climb up the ladder. A 
famous Italian banker introduced me to Donizetti and Bellini, 
and I was in the orchestra at the time of the Milan Carnival of 
1830. 

Sixty-five years ago the American tour for artists was 
not so common as it is to-day. 

ROYALTIES ON SONGS THEN AND NOW. 

Mr. Russell, however, achieved a great success, He 
got immense sums of money for singing, but he got 
nothing for royalties on his songs :— 

‘* Nowadays a man receives fourpence for every copy of his 
song that is sold, but I never received a single fourpence in 
royalty. On one occasion there were thirty-nine presses work- 
ing to supply the demand for ‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer!’ yet all I got 
was a sovereign—though afterwards the publishers did give me a 
ten-pound note. But they made a fortune out of my work.” 

Some years ago Mr. Russell was offered twenty thousand 
guineas to go to Australia for a year. He could not go, but 
surely such a striking proof of fame and worth is unique. The 
songs which rang through England and America years ago 
brought practically no result apart from Mr. Russell’s singing of 
them. ‘‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer!” went for a sovereign, and ‘‘ The 
Gambler’s Wife,” ‘* The Maniac,” ‘‘The Slave Ship,” yielded 
the same brilliant amount. ‘‘There’s a Good Time Coming” 
actually brought £2 6s., which seemed to suggest that the good 
time was coming for its composer. But most of the songs went 
for a few shillings, and as a matter of fact Mr. Russell has not 
received the full market value of one song for the whole of his 
eight hundred compositions. The author of ‘Some Day” 
made a fortune out of his song; but Mr. Russell has had to 
compose his songs for nothing, and make his money by singing 
them. His singing, of course, has been an enormous success. 
In America, in three seasons, he made ten thousand pounds, 


SINGING WITH A PURPOSE. 
The writer of the article says that Mr. Russell, 


more than any other man, has helped to lift popular music on to 
a higher plane. He has appealed to the heart instead of to the 
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head—has made music at once a means of ennobling and en- 
trancing mankind. Nearly all his songs have been composed 
with some definite aim. He enlisted music as an influence 
against slavery before Mrs. Stowe had dreamed of writing 
““Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and was one of the earliest pioneers of 
early closing for shop assistants. There is something very 
striking in this singing champion of righteousness—for that is 
really no exaggeration. 

‘My great desire,” he said in reply to a question, ‘‘ was to 
make music the medium of common-sense and righteousness—to 
make men satisfied with their masters, and masters satisfied with 
their men, or to put down gambling, or slavery, or the drink 
misery, or some other evil. All my songs have some object of 
that kind,” 

It was “Cheer, Boys, Cheer!” ‘‘To the West,” ‘* Mighty 
Niagara,” ‘‘There’s a Good Time Coming,” ‘A Life on the 
Ocean Wave,” and such songs, written for him and sung by him 
to millions of people, that stirred. up the spirit of emigration 
which carried away thousands of Britishers to the empire beyond 
the sea in the middle of the century. 


THE PRESENT-DAY SONG. 


Of modern songs Mr. Russell has a very low opinion. 
He says :-- 

They are unworthy, and the songs themselves are generally 
degrading. Besides, there is no originality anywhere. The 
tendency nowadays is too much towards imitating the great 
masters, instead of striking out in new directions. A German 
composer follows the Wagnerian school, and so on; and you 
get very little melody. Melody is what the people love, but 
the writers won’t write for it. Yes, there is something badly 
wanting in the words and music of present-day songs. 


—+2— 


The Crisis in West Africa. 


M. DE PRESSENSE, the Foreign Editor of the 7emps, 
writing in the Vineteenth Century, protests warmly against 
the supposition that France is forcing on war with 
England in West Africa. He puts the French contention 
very moderately and reasonably, and urges that there is 
nothing in the problem which might not be settled by 
amicable arrangement. He says :— 


If we look only on Western Africa, we have to try and get a 
local transaction. I am perfectly certain the elements of such 
a deal are not wanting. The commonest practical sense is 
perfectly sufficient to demonstrate that it is impossible to get 
everything, and at the same time peace. France would 
probably have to yield Boussa, other points too; England 
would have to look if the Chartered Company and Gambia, 
not to speak of Sierra Leone, could not offer some means of 
exchange. 


Mr. F. A. Edwards, writing in the Fortnightly Review 
on “ The French on the Niger,” gives us copious historical 
details as to the origin of the present difficulties, and 
leads up to the following conclusion :— 


It is almost too late, and it becomes a question, as a French 
paper remarked, of just how much land it requires to prevent 
the Gold Coast and Lagos from being ‘‘ strangled” in the same 
way as Gambia and Sierra Leone. .It is hardly, perhaps, to be 
expected that France will withdraw from Mossi, and from 
Gurunsi, and Gurma, all ours by prescriptive right, for we 
failed to follow up our treaties with ‘effective occupation.” 
Those countries we may have to concede to France, but in all 
justice France should yield to us the territories of the Bariba and 
Bussa, part of which has been taken by force, even whilst we 
had troops in occupation of the country at Leaba and Bajibo. 
Even in this the concession would be really all on our side, for 
a glance at the map will show that in no case have we advanced 
outside of the true hinterland of our coast possessions, whilst, on 
the other hand, the French have freely poached on our 
preserves, 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


READING MADE EASY. 

THE problem of English spelling, which is the despair 
of most reformers, is grappled with by Mr. R. W. 
Leftwich in the Westminster Review for April, who 
entitles his article “Reading at Sight for Illiterates.” 
Mr. Leftwich wrote an article upon this subject some 
months ago in the Westminster, his point being that it 
js possible to simplify English by omitting the silent 
letters, and indicating the long vowels by a long mark. 
He has, however, now gone a step further, and proposes 
to adopt an algebraic system of denoting the method of 
pronouncing the vowels. He says :— 

The letter ‘‘a” has six sounds. In the conventional alphabet 
the child never knows for certain which of these sounds is 
meant when he sees this letter. With the Reformed Alphabet 
he can see at a glance; for the ‘“‘a” of ‘‘ pale,” is marked 
mean fF at.?? 66 a8» of calm,” at” > of all” ah”. 
of “‘ was,” *‘a5” ; and of ‘“‘any,” “‘a®.” Again the letter ‘‘c” 
has three sounds : that of the ‘‘c”’ in ‘‘ ocean ”’ is marked “fc?” ; 
at‘ clock,” ‘c*”; and of ‘‘city,” “cl.” The figure ('), it 
may be remarked, represents the sound of the letter as given in 
the ordinary alphabet. Diphthongs and digraphs are placed in 
brackets, partly to prevent a child pronouncing each letter 
separately, and partly to make the figure qualify the combina- 
tion, instead of one of the two component letters. Thus the 
surd as in ‘‘thin” is marked (th)'; the sonant, as in ‘‘ this” 
(th)? ; but a large number of such combined letters cease to be 
necessary. 

It was obviously inadmissible to omit the silent letters. For 
these, therefore, which occur in something like 30 per cent. of 
the words of the floating language, an easily intelligible sign 
was adopted—namely, ‘‘°” (nought). 

Words of more than one syllable will be divided in the 
Primer by a new device, the stress hyphen ; this is shaped like 
an arrow-head and points to the stressed syllable. With this 
additional aid it is probably well within the mark to say 
that a child, after one month’s instruction, will read (in the 
special print) as well as one who has been taught for eighteen 
months under the old system. Spelling, too, will be learned far 
more easily after the art of reading has been acquired than 
before. But there can be little doubt that a very bright child, 
or an educated adult foreigner who is able to articulate all 
English sounds, will be able to read in a marvellously short 
time. 

He does not give us any example of a sentence printed 
in his method. The nearest approach is the following, 
which does not, however, give us the algebraic notation :— 

(Sh)ine®, débate’, fore°ig’n, récéi°*pt, éléméntary. 

He tells us that he is preparing a primer upon this 
principle, and has also brought out a pamphlet entitled 
‘A Reformed Alphabet,” which is published by Pitman. 
He says :— 

We laugh at the Chinese, who are said to have a separate 
symbol for each of their 30,000 words; but some thousands of 
our own words are practically symbols, for they are recognised 
by their appearance as a whole, and not by their letter formation. 
The more phonetic a language is, the easier it is to learn to read. 
Thus, Italian children are often taught to read in three months. 


PERHAPS the most interesting paper in Lippincof?’s for 
April is Mr. H. W. French’s account of his experiences in 
the camp of Australian aborigines. War, as they wage 
it, he reports to be as harmless as a French duel. In 
battle so called “they relied primarily upon surprises, 
secondarily, upon noises, with a vague and diminutive 
tertiary element of reliance upon weapons.” Two women 
who quarrelled inflicted worse wounds than any warrior 
teceived in the pitched battle. The whole business was 
More of a Rugby football match, than anything to be 
dignified with the name of war. The real killing is done 
by stealth and treachery. 
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THE COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTION. 
SOME MORALS FOR THE MODERATES. 

Mr. WHITMORE, M.P., writing in the MNatonal 
Review on “Our Defeat and Some Morals,” gives a 
very plain hint to Lord Salisbury that his attack on the 
County Council did a great deal to lose the election. 
Mr. Whitmore says :— 

The lesson is unmistakable. May it be hoped that those in 
high places will in the future understand that the general 
opinion of London on London questions is not to be gathered 
in West-End Clubs, and perhaps not even from political 
organisers, who are not generally interested in its municipal 
life or the working of its local institutions. 

There are other morals which Mr. Whitmore brings 
forward. One is that the Moderate members of the 
County Council would do well to stick more to their work 
instead of leaving the Progressives to put in most of the 
attendances on committees. Also, he drily remarks, that 
the character of the Moderate candidates might be 
improved with advantage. In many cases at the last 
election the Moderate candidates were evidently thinking 
more of politics than of sober municipal work. Mr. 
Whitmore thinks that the defeat of the engineers stimu- 
lated the Trades Unionists to revenge themselves upon 
the party of the capitalists. Mr. Whitmore does not 
despair, but he exhorts the Government to lose no time 
in bringing in its Municipal Bill. 

In the Vineteenth Century, Mr. Joseph R. Diggle 
surrenders so far to the old Adam as to take his revenge 
out of the Conservative Party for the way in which they 
left him in-the lurch in the School Board Election. Mr. 
Diggle attributes the loss of the County Council Election, 
which he thinks will be followed by the loss of many of 
the London seats, solely to the refusal of the more 
extreme Tories to follow his lead at the School Board 
Elections. The malcontents who split the Church Party 
at the School Board contest paved the way for the Pro- 
gressive victory when-the County Council came to be 
elected. Mr. Diggle warms to his work, and lets his 
party have it with a will. It would be difficult to excel 
the nastiness of the following paragraph, which is 
evidently indited by Mr. Diggle to the address of Lord 
Salisbury :— 

Conservative voters‘ are not drawn to the poll by such 
assurances, for example, as that a Conservative Government 
legalised ‘‘ picketing ;” nor are Conservatives willing to take 
much trouble in voting so as to secure excellent terms for mono- 

olists. By the natural direction of their guiding principles they 

ave a regard for institutions whose affairs they administer, 
which prohibits them from assenting to proposals destructive of 
those institutions. They do not think that local service is a fit 
subject for public railery, or that that mode of treatment is likely 
to allure the ‘‘ best men” to undertake local work. But whilst 
these things are done in the name of the Conservative Party, 
apathy will continue. 


I HAVE repeatedly called attention to the extraordinary 
dramatic genius which has developed in the people of 
Selzach, a prosperous village situated between Soleure 
and Biemz, in the northern part of Switzerland. A visit 
to Oberammergau led their schoolmaster to train the 
Selzachians in the dramatic art. They performed a 
Passion Play of their own in 1896 with such success that 
they intend to repeat it this year. The following are the 
dates fixed for the days of play :—June 19, 26, 29; 
July 3, 10, 13, 17, 24, 31; August 7, 14, 15, 21, 28, 31; 
September 4, 11. As in 1896, play begins at 11 o’clock A.M., 
and lasts, with an hour’s intermission at 1 o’clock, until 
5 P.M. 
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A FORGOTTEN PALACE INDEED! 

In the Pall Mall Magazine, Sir Walter Besant 
continues his interesting series of articles on South 
London. The subject of the April instalment is “A 
Forgotten Palace ”-—-Kennington, which the writer thus 
introduces :— : 

Of Kennington, of which I have to speak in this place, not 
‘one stone remains upon another ; not a vestige is above ground ; 
the people on the spot know of ne remains underground ; its 
very memory is gone and forgotten ; there is not even a tradition 
left, although part of the ruins were still standing only a hundred 
years ago. 

The Palace is compared to Eltham, which was also 
built in the thirteenth century, and for: the same purpose 
—to be “a fortress, a place for keeping Christmas, a 
royal residence.” This is how the king kept Christmas 
at Kennington :— 

During the festival—for twenty days—he kept open house, 
nominally. That is to say, all comers received food and drink : 
his guests, one supposes, were bidden. Every day during the 
festival the king sat at the feast wearing his crown and his robes 
of royal state. Richard II., the most prodigal of all princes 
that ever lived, entertained every day no fewer than ten thousand 
persons at his palace. What the number was at Christmas no 
one knows. 

In addition to the ordinary following of the court—a huge 
army of chaplains, canons, scribes, secretaries, gentlemen, 
archers, and servants. For the entertainment of this enormous 
company what a large establishment would be needed! The 
organisation was complete ; everything was in departments, each 
under the yeoman: the chambers, the wardrobe, the kitchen, 
the stables, the cellars. 

Then, since at Christmas time we look for amusement, there 
was the Master of the Revels, and with him an extensive and 
variegated following; among them were all those who played 
on the different instruments of music, those who sang, the 
buffoons, tumblers, and mummers, the dancing girls. 

When the festivities ceased, the servants packed up the gear : 
the napery, plate, gold and silver cups, dishes, pillows, curtains, 
tapestry and carpets. They were all laid upon waggons, the 
broad-wheeled creaking waggons, which were dragged slowly 
over the uneven and heavy lanes by teams of horses or by 
bullocks. The queen and her ladies were carried in chairs or 
carriages, or went on horseback; the king and his followers 
rode; and so they went back to Westminster. The ferry carried 
over the heavy goods and the horses ; the royal barges received 
the court. 

“THE methods of monopoly are not the methods of 
competition.” In that sentence the moral of the present 
day situation of British commerce is summed up by Mr. 
Henry Birchenough, in the study of “ Aspects of our 
Imperial Trade,” which appears in the March Yournal of 
the Royal Colonial Institute. Wis paper purports to 
epitomise the Blue Book containing the replies of Colonial 
Governors to Mr. Chamberlain’s inquiries in regard to 
foreign competition. He admits the serious nature of 
the rivalry of Germany, and still more of the United 
States. He points out, however, that German success is 
due to the Germans being first to discover the truth that 
the genéral taste to-day is for variety and frequent change, 
rather than for durability. But other nations are now 
quickly acting on that discovery. Then the Colonies 
themselves are competing for the world’s trade. The 
years under review included years of crisis in Australia, 
India, and the West Indies ; and the Colonies contracted 
few loans in the home market. There was ground 
for hope now. The sharp lessons are being learned ; 
“we are at this moment witnessing all through our wide 
Empire a great revival of industrial enterprise and a great 
awakening of Imperial spirit.” 
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‘CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY.” 
A ROMAN CATHOLIC “CRY” AND PROGRAMME. 

IN a recent number of the Dudlin Review, Mr. C. S, 
Devas asks “ whether we cannot sum up the glorious social 
tradition of the Church in a short form of words,” and 
proposes the formula, “ Christian Democracy.” He 
quotes from “the premier Catholic social magazine,” the 
Rivista Internazionale of Rome :— 

** Democracy in its essence can be defined as a State so 
constituted that all the social, legal, and economic forces 
forming a developed hierarchy, co-operate each in due propor. 
tion to the common good, and have as their issue the prevailing 
advantage of the lower classes. . . . The social order founded 
on duty is meant by God for the advantage of all. But since 
for the attainment of an obligatory common good the duty of 
contributing rests on each in proportion to capacity, while the 
distribution of the good is in proportion to need, this social order 
works out into a hierarchy shania. which from the nature of 
the case fall with greater weight on the upper classes and issue 
in greater benefit for the lower classes.” . . . This conception 
of the social order is pre-eminently scriptural and Christian. 

From Ozanam he cites the memorable words :— 

Christianity was the first to create the people. For in truth 
there was no people at Athens and at Rome, or rather there 
were three—the citizens, the aliens, and the slaves. Alone the 
Church spoke with sincerity when she addressed her instructions 
clero et populo. 

The writer’ poceeds to fill out his description of 
“ Christian Democracy” as “the realisation of Christian 
principles in politics and economics ” with the following 
fairly extensive programme :— 

We are bidden to act by our chief Pastor : a merely negative 
programme is of no use in the struggle with socialism and 
revolution ; we must oppose to socialistic and revolutionary 
democracy something positive, something intelligible, something 
suited to our own times—the idea and the fact of Christian 
democracy. Let not others capture the fair title which is our 
own ; let us tell the workpeople that the phrase a//ez au peuple 
is a Papal phrase ; let us show that we have listened to it by 
being foremost in the great and pressing works of social reform, 
such as the binding all the working classes into associations; 
the organisations of workmen’s insurance and of universal 
boards of arbitration and conciliation; the removal of 
married women from factories; the prohibition of boy or 
girl labour in factories till the age of fifteen; the protection 
of all workpeople in every workshop from excessive toil; 
international accord, lest the exporters of one country gain 
the inhuman advantage of a cheapness based on the sweat and 
blood of driven slaves; multiplication of small and_ secure 
owners of bate vege provision of a decent and secure dwelling 
for every family ; war against the ever-recurring evils of usury, 
monopoly, and commercial fraud ; in some countries, the total 
reformation of a pernicious drink traffic ; in others the stringent 
enforcement of the Sunday rest ; in all, fair wages, fair prices, 
fair rents, and a fair system of taxation. 

—_— oe 
How to Raise Commercial Education at a Bound. 

Mr. ROBERT L. LEIGHTON, of Bristol Grammar School, 
writes in AZacmillan’s for April on commercial education. 
He contends that “ otr commerce is paralysing itself by 
deliberately excluding from its ranks, so far as possible, 
all those who as schoolboys have shown ability and 
industry,” and have therefore remained longer at school. 
The better and more liberally educated German beats us 
in consequence. Mr. Leighton’s remedy is simple. He 
believes it would be both adequate and revolutionary :— 

I would suggest that no boy from a secondary school should 


be admitted to a post in which anything more than mere . 


mechanical drudgery will ever be needed, unless he can produce 
a certificate of having passed at least the Oxford or Cambridge 
Junior Local Examination. 
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——— 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE American Review of Reviews for April is well up 
tothe average. Readers will naturally turn first to the 
yery careful narrative of the “ History of the Month” in 
America, an eventful month which has led the United 
States to the verge of war with Spain. Dr. Shaw’s 
narrative, which is briefly noticed elsewhere, is temper- 
ately conceived and very lucidly expressed. It is 
copiously illustrated with portraits of all the leading 
actors in the great drama, and a wide selection of carica- 
tures by which the artists in America illustrate the record 
of contemporary events. 

The first special article to be noticed is Dr. Theodor 
Barth’s “ Political Germany.” Dr. Barth is not only a 
journalist, but he is a member of the Reichstag, and he 

condensed into ten pages a very reasonable, liberal 
view of Germany as it isto-day. The article is iilustrated 
with excellent portraits of everybody who is anybody in 
Germany, from the Emperor and Prince Bismarck down 
to Caprivi, Richter and Bebel. Dr. Barth insists that the 
Emperor’s speeches are much over-estimated outside 
Germany. His speeches do not make German politics. 
They accompany them, and that is also true concerning 
programmes. As Dr. Barth does justice to the 
mperor, he also is careful to pay tribute to the Social 
Democrats. He says that the Social Democratic party 
has never been less socialistic, less inclined to extreme 
Radicalism than at the present moment. It is revolu- 
tionary only in its aims, not in its methods, and as 
the latter are the determining circumstances in practical 
litics it is ridiculous to represent it as an organisation 
fly dangerous to the State. Dr. Barth says that 
Liberalism is really the political foundation upon which the 


modern German Empire was raised, but the Liberals are 
weak because of divisions and personal rivalries, which 


tender their union impossible. This is largely owing to 
the personality of Eugene Richter, who has carried on a 
niggling policy of opposition for thirty years, and has 
become a one-sided, narrow-minded statesman, incapable 
of taking broad views on any political question. On the 
whole, Dr. Barth says there is every reason for the 
German to look forward with hopeful trust, not only to 
the economic but also to the political development of his 
country in the future. 

Dr. Albert Shaw writes a highly appreciative character 
sketch of Baror Pierre de Coubertin, whose frequent 
contributions to English and American magazines have 
often been noticed in these pages. Baron de Coubertin 
has an article in the American Review this month dis- 
cussing the subject “ Does Cosmopolitan Life lead to 
International Friendliness?” He takes as his text the 
cosmopolitan city of Cannes. Nothing could be better 
than the admirable spirit with which he approaches the 
subject, which is no doubt due to the fact that, as he says, 
he always tries to get outside of himself when he has to 
judge international questions, and asks, for instance, 
“What would I think of Cecil Rhodes if I were an 
Englishman?” instead of viewing him from the 
outside. 

Mr. J. Irving Manatt writes the best article that I 
have seen as yet upon the recently discovered poems of 
Bacchylides. The number is very rich in portraits of all 

nds ; among others I notice Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, 
Miss Willard’s successor in the W.C.T.U. 


ave sae 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

THE \Vineteenth Century for April is a good number 
—a very judicious mixture of politics, literature, and 
science. 

ALL ABOUT THE NAVY. 


Those who wish to know all about the Navy will find 
what they want in the article on “ The Latest Recon- 
struction of the Navy,” by Sir William H. White. No 
man in the world is better able to speak about the 
British Fleet of to-day than the man who has practically 
built it. His article is a model of simplicity and lucidity. 
I shall not attempt to summarise it here, but merely 
quote one or two of the striking facts and figures with 
which it bristles. The total first cost of the fighting 
ships of the British Navy as it stood in 1813, at the end 
of a long war with France, was ten millions sterling. In 
1860, just as the ironclad was beginning to come in, the 
estimated cost of the ships building and built was about 
eighteen millions. In 1878 the ironclad era had raised 
it to twenty-eight millions, and to-day it stands at ninety- 
seven millions. In the last eleven years, including ships 
built and completed, nearly a million tons have been 
added to the Navy, which, excluding cost of armament, 
represents an expenditure of fifty-two millions sterling. 
This is exclusive of torpedo-boat destroyers. When the 
reader finishes Sir William White’s survey of the ships 
that he has built, and notices the calm complacency of 
his estimate of the fighting strength of our first line of 
defence, he is reminded somewhat of the familiar text in 
the Book of Genesis, “And God saw everything that He 
had made, and behold it was very good.” It is not 
always that a creator is so well satisfied with the result 
of his own handiwork. 

Sir Henry Thompson, whose name has been taken in 
vain as a great scientific authority in favour of vege- 
tarianism, explains at.some length his views upon the 
question of diet. He makes it clear that while he thinks 
that too much flesh is eaten, he is by no means a flesh 
abstainer. He puts his foot down in the following 
emphatic fashion upon the favourite doctrine of the 
vegetarians :— 

The very idea of restricting our resources and supplies is a step 
backwards—a distinct reversion to the rude and distant savagery 
of the past, a sign of decadence rather than of advance. 

There is much in the article of general interest. For 
instance, he says, speaking of the best food for people who 
are advanced in life :— 

Some persons are stronger and more healthy who live very 
largely on vegetables, while there are many others for whom a 
proportion of animal food appears not merely to be desirable 
but absolutely necessary. The question of diet as modified for 
man in advancing years may appropriately come here. During 
the term of middle life, when his activity is at its maximum, food 
may be generous in quality and in quantity, corresponding, of 
course, to the nature of the force expended. But in later stages 
of life highly nutritious animal food, especially when containing 
also much fatty matter, is for the most part very undesirable. 
When through age man’s natural powers fail, so that, no longer 
capable of walking three or four miles an hour, he finds two or 
two and a half in one hour suffice to exhaust his forces, he must 
lessen the supply of proteids and fats. 

COTTAGE HOMES FOR THE POOR. 


Mr. John Hutton proposes an alternative to old age 
pensions. A provision could be made whereby the aged 
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deserving poor should be’ provided with cottage homes. 
His proposal, which he has embodied in a Bill, is to the 
following effect :— 

Every Parish Council, with a sufficient population, may be 
permitted to provide a cottage within its area for the use of its 
aged deserving poor ; that the Parish Council shall itself deter- 
mine whether an applicant has lived such an industrious, deserv- 
ing life as to entitle him or her to the privilege of this cottage. 
The cottage or home shall be of the same description as the 
ordinary labourers’ houses in the parish ; no cottage shall contain 
more than ten or less than three inmates ; a respectable woman 
or couple shall be appointed to keep house and look after the 
old people. The expenses of maintaining the cottages will 
probably be about £16 or £20 for each inmate. This I propose 
to raise as to } by the Parish Council, 4 by the County Council, 
and } by a Parliamentary grant, and to give the County Council 
powers of inspection, so as to ensure that the homes are suitable 
and the inmates properly treated. 

THE PRESERVATION OF THE HISTORIC AND THE 
PICTURESQUE. 

Sir Robert Hunter repeats the lament so frequently 
made in our periodicals over the absence of provision for 
the preservation of things of interest,and beauty in the 
United Kingdom. He says :— 

In nearly every country in Europe the State recognises emphati- 
cally that it is its duty to preserve the buildings and remains, 
whether megalithic, classical, or medizval, which embody its 
history and mark its progress in the arts. Great Britain alone is 
destitute of any official record of its’ possessions, and has confined 
its efforts to legislation of a very imperfect character in relation 
to one particular class of monuments—earthworks and megalithic 
remains. 

Sir Robert Hunter makes various proposals more or 
less practical. He says :— 

The step immediately called for seems to be the formation of 
acommittee or commission of some authority, which should 
compile a register, not of course exhaustive, but reasonably 
full, of the earthworks, megalithic remains, ruins, and buildings 
of historic or architectural interest with which the country is so 
richly furnished. 

This work, he thinks, might be undertaken by a 
National Trust, but afterwards taken in hand by the State. 
He also suggests legislation in several directions, one of 
which is thus described :— 

The machinery of the Ancient Monuments Act, 1882, should 
be extended to classical and medieval remains and buildings, 
and some similar machinery to natural features. By this means 
an owner should be enabled to put any such possession beyond 
risk of destruction or injury by himself or his successors. 

DEATHS UNDER CHLOROFORM. 

Mrs. King’s vehement assault upon British doctors for 
murdering their patients by administering chloroform in 
a fashion condemned by experience, while the Report of 
the Hyderabad Commission showed it was perfectly 
possible to administer it safely, has naturally provoked 
an answer from the medical camp. Dr. Dudley W. 
Buxton, President of the Society of Anesthetists, takes up 
the cudgels for his craft ; but the net effect of his paper 
is to confirm the impression made by Mrs. King’s. He 
does not deny the chief point of her charge, namely, that 
many persons are suffocated needlessly by being com- 
pelled to take their chloroform neat asit were. All that he 
pleads is that many doctors do not know how to administer 
anzesthetics, for the anzesthetist is an expert ; and secondly, 
that even if they did not choke their patients, they might 
still die from other effects of chloroform :— 

All recognise the danger of paralysing the brain centres with 
chloroform, and so causing asphyxia, and always have recognised 
it, but the weight of both modern and less recent experiment and 
Clinical observation compels us to recognise also the second and 
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far more terrible danger, that of the onset of syncope from the 
direct action of chloroform upon the heart muscle. 

Professor William Ramsay, who writes on another 
branch of the same subject says that anesthetics become 
impure by exposure to the air, and that they are frequently 
administered in this impure state by doctors who don’t 
take the trouble to test them. He says :— 

If anesthetists would put in practice a somewhat modified 
form of the golden rule, and would try themselves what they give 
to others, the administration of impure anzesthetics would seldcm 
occur. 

Fortunately both chloroform and ether can be purified 
very easily :— 

The operation of purification is so exceedingly simple that any 
one may put it in practice without any difficulty, and by the 
employment of the commonest materials. A little slaked lime 
in the chloroform bottle and a little metallic mercury in the 
ether bottle are all that is required. The lime removes the 
hydrochloric acid and destroys the carbonyl chloride, and the 
mercury becomes oxidised by the peroxide present in the ether. 
As usual, the advice must be given that the mixture shall be 
‘* shaken before it is taken,” or rather administered ; the cloudi- 
ness in the bottle will soon subside to the bottom. With ether, 
if impure, a dirty black precipitate is formed ; if pure, the mer- 
cury remains untarnished. After such treatment breathing the 
vapour of either substance becomes, if not exactly a pleasure (for 
that is a matter of taste), at least not unpleasant. 


THE CENTENARY OF 1798. 


Mr. Redmond follows in the wake of Mr. William 
O’Brien in setting forth the reasons why all Irish patriots 
are united in commemorating the centenary of 1798. He 
makes out a very good case against his Orangemen, 
confining himself chiefly to extracts from such undoubted 
Unionists as Mr. Lecky and Professor Goldwin Smith. 
He scouts the idea that 1798 was in any way a rising of 
Catholics against Protestants. He says :— 

The Society of the United Irishmen was chiefly a Protestant 
organisation. Of the 162 leaders whose names are recorded, 
106 were Protestants and only 56 Catholics. The fact is no man 
was attacked on account of his religion by the peasants, and no 
greater proof could be afforded that the rising was one against 
intolerable tyranny and not against Protestantism than the fact 
that the Quakers scattered all over Ireland were nowhere 
molested. Numbers of them were in the most disturbed dis- 
tricts, such as Wexford. They occupied land which had been 
confiscated from the people. They were bitterly opposed to the 
Catholic religion, yet not asingle Quaker, weare told, perished 
in the Rebellion in any part of Ireland. 


SCHOOL GARDENS IN THE HOME COUNTIES. 


The Dean of Rochester in a review of Mrs. Earl's 
“ Pot-Pourri” gossips pleasantly concerning gardens and 
gardening. In the course of his article he says :— 

No more excellent work has been undertaken by our County 
Councils, notably by those of Kent and Surrey, than the 
establishment of school gardens at selected centres, to be 
cultivated in plots by boys of thirteen years of age and upwards, 
under a local instructor ; the encouragement of cottage garden- 
ing and allotments by the lectures and visits of qualified persons, 
by prizes awarded to successful culture, and by the organisation, 
as at Maidstone and elsewhere, of schools of cookery. 


AAP" 


BRISTOL is the subject of a very vivid and instructive 
paper in the April Leésure Hour by Mr. W. J. Gordon, who 
has long proved himself a past master in the art of city 
description. He seems to read the character of a place 
like a book, and combines past and present, industry, 
commerce, schools, and public life in the unity of a 
remarkably clear impression. There is much else read- 
able and valuable in this number. 
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THE articles on Lord Salisbury’s Foreign Policy, 
British Trade in China, and the Liquor Trade in West 
Africa are noticed elsewhere. 

UTILISING THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Mr. H. M. Paull in an article entitled “ The National 

Gallery and Common Sense,” points out how much more 
might be done than is done to render the art treasures 
of our national collection available to the people. He 
says :— 
“We buy in a haphazard way, and we do not display our 
treasures to the best advantage. The whole burden of my 
argument is that better a small collection intelligently hung, 
than a large one badly hung. It does seem the height of folly 
to buy pictures at thousands of pounds each, and grudge the 
wall space for displaying them to the best advantage and the 
adjuncts necessary for their full enjoyment. 

Among the practical suggestions which he makes is a 
very sensible proposal that more liberty should be 
allowed to photographers, both amateur and professional, 
to photograph the pictures. He also says :— 

In each room I would have a table on which would be found 
the best obtainable photographs of all the pictures of the artist 
whose works are in that room. How vast a boon this would 
be to all who have a serious interest in pictures ! 

STEVENSON’S MASTERPIECE. 

Mr. Stephen Gwynn, writing on “The Posthumous 
Works of Robert Louis Stevenson,” maintains that “ Weir 
of Hermiston,” the romance which he left unfinished, is 
the greatest of all his achievements. Mr. Gwynn says :— 

The world which does not care about fragments will not 
often read ‘‘ Weir of Hermiston,” but for artists it will remain 
amonument. Only this is to be said, that enough of it is left 
to be a high example—enough to prove that Stevenson’s lifelong 
devotion to his art was on the point of being rewarded by such 
a success as he had always dreamed of ; that in the man’s nature 
there was power to conceive scenes of a tragic beauty and 
intensity unsurpassed in our prose literature, and to create 
characters not unworthy of his greatest predecessor. 

FRIENDLY SOCIETIES FOR WOMEN. 

The Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson describes the results that 
have been attained by the friendly societies that have been 
established by women. The salient feature of all the 
Statistics which have been quoted by Mr. Wilkinson is 
that women need to pay on an average 28 per cent. more 
than men to secure the same benefits. He says :— 

It is evident that the practice of allowing women to insure 
for a sick benefit and charging them in accordance with 
male rates is very unsound. If a friendly society for women is 
to be established on a firm financial basis, it must charge its 
members contributions which will cover *the liabilities those 
members bring. Till the last year or two, with the exception of 
a few Rechabites and Abstinent Sisters of the Phoenix, the 
great male affiliated or federated orders uniformly declined to 
admit females into their ranks and to open lodges and courts for 
women. The old order has, however, at length given way to 
new. The Ancient Order of Foresters was the first society to 

ow open its doors to women, and to establish female Courts 
of the Order. This new policy was largely the result of the 
skilful advocacy of women’s claims on the part of the late 
indefatigable permanent secretary, Mr. Ballan Stead. 

OUIDA’S LAMENT FOR CAVALLOTTI. 
_ Ouida writes three pages about Cavallotti, which are 
little more than one impassioned lamentation for a man 
whom she appears to have adored :— 

The one man dearest to the heart of Italy is dead. Felice 
Cavallotti has been slain in a duel ; the thirty-first duel fought in 

courageous and impetuous career. It is such a death as he 
Would have desired ; a fitting death for a poet and a soldier, with 
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the vast ethereal Roman horizon attracting by its beauty his last 
words. Iniquity rejoices, but the people weep, and all that is 
best in youth mourns the loss of one who was eternally young. 
‘* He was love—he was courage—he was the tradition of all that 
was purest and most glorious in the redemption of our country— 
he was the surest promise for the future—he was liberty—he was 
goodness—he was tenderness, unselfishness, sacrifice—he was 
poetry incarnated in man—and he is dead.” An Italian writes 
thus. To it there is nothing to add except a long farewell. Caro 
carissimo, addio. 
A POPULAR IRISH SUPERSTITION. 


Mr. W. B. Yeats begins his article on “ The Broken 
Gates of Death” by the following statement :— 

The most of the Irish country people believe that only people 
who die of old age go straight to some distant Hell or Heaven 
or Purgatory. All who are young enough for any use, for 
begetting or mothering children, for dancing or hurling, or even 
for driving cattle, are taken, I have been told over and over 
again, by ‘‘the others,” as the country people call the fairies ; 
and live, until they die a second time, in the green “‘ forts,” the 
remnants of the houses of the old inhabitants of Ireland, or 
under the roots of hills, or in the woods, or in the deep of lakes. 
It is not wonderful, when one remembers this nearness of the 
dead to the living, that the country people should sometimes go 
on half-hoping for years that their dead might walk in at the 
door, as ruddy and warm as ever, and live with them again, 
HOW JUVENILE OFFENDERS ARE: TREATED IN FRANCE, 

Mr. E. Spearman, in a paper describing “ Juvenile 
Reformatories in France,” gives the following account of 
the way in which juvenile offenders are dealt with in 
France :— 

That a prison, or even a workhouse, is not the proper place 
for many of these children is universally admitted. In Paris, so 
soon as the juge @instruction has been able to form an opinion 
with reference to the child brought before him, he decides 
whether it is a case for detention in a prison, or elsewhere, 
during remand. In the latter case the child is transferred, not 
in a prison van, but in an ordinary omnibus or cab, to the 
Hfospice des enfants assistés, or depot for children waiting to b2 
sent into the country. They are never accompanied by a 
policeman in uniform. In this establishment there are separate 
quarters for boys and girls, where, entirely kept apart from th: 
other youthful inmates, their conduct and dispositions can b> 
carefully studied by well qualified attendants. If the jue 
@instruction should eventually decide that the child shall 
neither be imprisoned, sznt to a reformatory, nor given up to 
its parents, the Assistance Publique, or some Socidté de Patronage, 
takes charge of the child, and provides it with an education and 
start in life. 

THE UTILITY OF WAR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. M. MacDonagh in an article entitled “Can we 
Rely on Our War News?” pleads in favour of official 
recognition of the utility of war correspondents. In the 
war of 1870 the Germans admitted correspondents freely, 
while the French refused them all access to their armies. 
In the Russo-Turkish war the Russians gave the corre- 
spondents privilege in position. In the present Egyptian 
campaign the Sirdar seems to have done his best to 
deprive the public of the advantage of war corre- 
spondents. Mr. MacDonagh says :— 

But the public are not likely to tolerate any unreasonabl : 
attempt on the part of the War Office to hamper the enterprise 
of the War Correspondents on the field of action. The tardy, 
meagre, incomplete, and cold official reports of the, operations 
of our armies in the field, published weeks and often months 
after the event, will not satisfy the public. They will insist on 
having early and vivid and independent newspaper accounts 
from the seat of war. Indeed, it is astonishing how the War 
Office can fail to see that these War Correspondents’ graphic 
pictures of disasters, as well as victories, help, by the stirring 
of the patriotic sentiments and love of adventure in our youths, 


to man the Services. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 

THE Contemporary Review contains several articles of 
interest which are noticed elsewhere. 

ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN WEST AFRICA. 

Professor Westlake, who has apparently been charged 
with the duty of drawing up a report on the questions at issue 
between England and France in the basin of the Niger, 
from the point of view of international law, sets forth his 
conclusions. His paper is judicial, and will irritate many 
on this side of the water by the generous fashion in which 
he gives away the contention that the Say-Barua agree- 
ment should be interpreted so as to give the Say-Nikki- 
Busa triangle to this country. But after passing in 
review the questions of Hinterland, effective occupation, 
treaties with native potentates, and notification, he arrives 
at the conclusion that our claims to Borgu are well 
founded. He says :— 

It remains that the question about Borgu is whether -England 
shall be dispossessed of places taken by her under a protectorate 
publicly notified at the time of its institution, and specifically 
notified to France before the attempt to dispossess her was made 
at Boussa. I cannot believe that the best mind of France will 
desire to pursue such a policy. 

THE DIFFERENTIA OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Dr. John Robson, in a paper the object of which is 
to define the distinctive features of Christianity, says :— 

The message delivered to, it by its divine Founder remains 
ever the same—Forgiveness conditioned by Repentance. It calls 
men to repent : to turn to God and do His will; and to all who 
do so it assures forgiveness of sins—a message so simple and so 
adapted to man’s requirements that it needs only to be stated for 
its reasonableness and truth to become apparent. But the 
message of Christianity cannot be separated from the God it 

roclaims. It teaches that behind the call to repentance there 
is the power of the Holy Spirit—that behind the assurance of 
forgiveness there is the work of Christ, filling the ideal with 
— reality, and making it a practical power in the lives of 
those who accept it. In the message which it brings, as well as 
in the God whom it proclaims, Christianity is quite distinct from 
all other religions. 
GERMAN RULE IN HELIGOLAND. 

The writer of the article upon the “ Balance of 
Power ” says that the substitution of German for British 
rule has been by no means an u.mixed blessing for the 
inhabitants of Heligoland :— 

The picture of Heligoland as it now is—native populace 
forbidden to stand in groups; dancing and concert rooms only 
open twice a week ; 2,000 natives superciliously treated by the 

lice and military; bathing visitors coming across from 

amburg rarely and for days, instead of regularly and for 
months—all this (though Heligoland is not exactly a colony) is 
typical of the German official’s impracticable ideas, and contrasts 
sadly with the good old days when six unarmed British blue- 
jackets formed the sole ‘‘ force” of the island; when the town 
swarmed all the season with happy German families enjoying 
a whole summer’s liberty: when the inoffensive inhabitants 
spent their lives in groups. examining the sea with their tele- 
scopes, preparing the skins of seafowl, taking service as pilots, 
and enjoying absolute freedom. 

IRISH ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

Edith F. Hogg and Arthur D. Innes are the joint 
authors of an article on “ Irish Elementary Education,” 
which is enough to make ‘the reader tear his hair for 
sheer vexation and despair. The account which they 
give of the neglected condition of the education of the 
Irish youth is simply heartbreaking. They say :-— 

The industrial regeneration of the country depends, first of 
all, upon the reform of its primary education. To raise this out 
of its present state of deplorable inefficiency, and to convert rural 
opinion to seeing the necessity for a more enlightened system, are 
the problems that face us. 





OF REVIEWS. 


The priests do their best to induce the children to 
attend school, but the average attendance is far below 
that of Scotland. In Scotland the average percentage of 
attendance is 80: in Ireland 52 :— 

Although many of the children nominally remain at schoo} 
until a far later age than is customary in England, they leave 
still unable to read with sufficient ease to enjoy reading for its 
own sake, to write a decent or intelligible letter, or to work out 
the simplest sum correctly. In 1881, 21°4 per cent. of the men, 
and 23°2 per cent. of the women in Ireland who were married, 
signed the register by their mark. 

Notwithstanding the importance of agricultural educa- 
tion to a country which is one great farm, only thirty 
schools out of 8,555 have school gardens attached to 
them. The condition of the Poor Law schools appears 
to be the worst of all, and is a scandal and a disgrace to 
the Government and to the country in which such things 
are possible. The one bright feature in the article is the 
account of the Christian Brothers’ Industrial School at 
Artane. With such an object-lesson before us, say the 
writers, why should we not profit by it? The question 
may be recommended to Mr. Gerald Balfour and to all 
the Irish members. 

A writer signing himself “ Duncans” discusses the 
present condition of the cycle industry in an article 
which, although full of facts and figures, is full of very 
interesting reading. He points out how very heavily the 
trade has been over-capitalised, and deplores the centrali- 
sation which has been the result of this policy of 
amalgamation. He looks forward to a time when a 
reaction will set in against this system, and when bicycles 
will be put together in the villages throughout the country. 
Nearly all the component parts of a bicycle are patented, 
and made separately. Hence the business of a cycle 
maker is eminently one which can be pursued by small 
men in the country districts. The more the trade is 
decentralised the greater care will be given to the careful 
fitting together of the parts in the individual machine. 
The cycle trade ought to stimulate the repopulation of our 
beautiful but deserted countryside. According to the 
statement of a small manufacturer, the best-made bicycle 
in the world ought to be put on the market at £13 2s. 6d. 
The cost of construction is ten guineas, to which is added 
twenty-five per cent. trade profit. How is it, then, that 
first-class bicycles are sold at £28? The answer is that 
the £14 17s. 6d. represents the advertising expenses, 
ordinary and extraordinary. In the latter are fees to 
influential directors and prizes given to racing men. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson describes “Mr. Mallock as a 
Political Economist.” He maintains— 
that no one of the three cardinal propositions of Mr. Mallock’s 
argument is valid. Ability and labour are not separable pro- 
cuc ive powers. Industrial progress is not attributable solely 
to the ability of a few. The Labour movement does not aim 
at dispensing with ability of management. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse writes pleasantly about Ferdinand 
Fabre, the novelist; who died just before he could take 
his seat in the French Academy, to which he had been 
elected. Mr. Gosse praises very highly his delineation of 
the French priest. M. Fabre, he says, understood the 
French clergy mere intimately than any other author :— 

Persuade him to speak to you of these, and you will be 
enchanted ; yet never forget that his themes are limited and his 
mode of delivery monotonous. 

Mr. W. R. Lawson writes about “India on a Gold 
Basis,” and Mr. E. Stewart describes crocodile-shooting 


in India, compared with which rat-catching in sewers 


would seem to be positively fascinating. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. ¥ 

Ir only the editor of the National Review could 

rsuade himself that it is not his duty to sacrifice the 
circulation of his magazine in order to promote the 
circulation of silver, he would make the Vatconal Review 
one of the best periodicals in the English language. In 
the April number the reader recognises with a sigh of 
relief the absence of the articles on Bimetallism, which, 
from their general heaviness and dulness, always 
suggested a third metal not yet proposed as a medium 
for currency. The April number is bright, on the nail, 
and full of the peculiar charm of a distinct personality. 
No other magazine even attempts to keep the public 
informed concerning American and Colonial affairs, and 
no other monthly magazine has an editorial opinion upon 
current politics. 

DOWN WITH SIR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH ! 

Although the editor has not overladen his ship, he 
could not resist the opportunity of preaching his gospel, 
and does it in the shape of a vehement attack upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, of course, is the 
béte noire of the Bimetallists. He says :— 

How much longer is the Chancellor of the Exchequer going 
to be allowed to imperil thisGovernment? His empty boasting 
of what he was prepared to do in the event of other nations 
seeking preferential positions in China—which they have been 
steadily acquiring ever since his threats—has already made Eng- 
land the laughing-stock of the world. He has now got the 
Ministry into a serious mess by his ill-tempered treatment of a 
great deputation from Lancashire and Yorkshire representing 
the cream of the working-classes. Whatever we may think of 
the textile views on the double standard, there can be only one 

inion as to Sir Michael’s standard of courtesy. The deputa- 
tion had no Party complexion—indeed, one strong Conservative 
was upon it. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is a notorious bully, 
but, like other bullies, he only requires tackling. We fancy it 
will be the interest of a good many Unionist Members of Parlia- 
ment to bring him to book over this business. 


NO MORE PEERS AS PREMIERS. 


In discussing the possibility of Lord Salisbury abandon- 
ing one of his two offices, the editor expresses somewhat 
vehemently his conviction that the House of Commons 
will not stand another Premier in the House of Lords. 
He says :— 

It is common knowledge that on more than one occasion 
Since the formation of the Unionist Alliance in 1886, Lord 
Salisbury has sought to intern himself in the Foreign Office, 
leaving the supremacy of the Premiership to the Duke of 
Devonshire, who has consistently, loyally, and wisely declined 
this attractive offer. There has latterly been a recrudescence of 
some such solution among political gossips. The Conservative 
Party are not governed by any petty prejudice against a Liberal 
Unionist, but there is a strong and general feeling that if, at any 
time, the Premiership is transferred from Lord Salisbury—an 
event that would be wer od deplored—it should pass, not to 
another Peer, but to a Commoner. It is now several years 
since the House of Commons has contained a Premier—Mr. 
Gladstone having been the last. The House of Commons 
would be asked to face, but would refuse to face, a permanent 
disappearance of the Premier from their midst, if the Devonshire 
plan were adopted. Commoner should succeed Peer as Peer 
may succeed Commoner. We devoutly hope that Lord Salis- 
bury will not be moved to relinquish the Premiership. Should 
he do so, his only possible successor at the present juncture is 
the Leader of the tone of Commons—Mr. Balfour. 

PROFESSOR VAMBERY ON BRITAIN AND HER RIVALS. 

Professor Vambéry writes an article, in which his 
usual Russophobia is much chastened and subdued, on 
“Great Britain and Her Rivals in Asia.” Taking the 
standpoint of a European anxious to see European 
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culture promoted in Asia, he discusses the comparative 
merits of Great Britain and her three rivals, France, 
Russia and Germany. He thinks the three allies have 
not much chance of success, nor will they be able to do 
the work which Britain is doing until their national 
character has been ripened by the sun of political 
freedom. Not until then will they be able to struggle 
against the overwhelming superiority of the country 
which, with all its faults, is still the truest representative 
of the aims and endeavours of the nineteenth century. 


WHAT TOMMY ATKINS WANTS. 


The writer of the article on “The Army as a Career” 
thus sums up the nine reforms which he thinks should be 
introduced in order to make the lot of the private soldier 
more attractive than it is at present :— 


1. Trained soldiers to receive a higher rate of pay than 
recruits. 

2. An annual issu: of ‘necessaries,’ and a more liberal 
allowance of clothing. 

3. The promotion of N.C.O.’s to run through both battalions 
ofa regiment, and when N.C.O.’s accompany drafts abroad, the 
returning troopship to bring back an equal number of N.C.O.’s 
to the home battalion. 

4. The stoppage for ‘‘ washing, marking, haircutting, and 
library ’”’ to be totally abolished. 

5. ‘‘ Fatigue duties” to be performed only by men under 
punishment. 

6. ‘* Hospital stoppages” to be abolished, except where a 
soldier is under treatment for diseas: occasioned by his own 
misconduct. 

7. The cost of discharge by purchase to be reduced with each 
year’s service. 

8. Reservists to be permitted to rejoin the colours at any time, 
without being required to refund their ‘‘ deferred pay.” 

g. A reservist’s liability to be “‘ called up” to be in inverse 
ratio to his period of service in this force. 


THE TSAR OF NEWFOUNDLAND. ' 
Newfoundland, says the writer ofthe Colonial Chronicle— 


being weary of self-government, has decided to deliver itself 
bodily to a contractor, for we are told that :—*‘ Mr. Reid, th: 
railway ‘contractor, has concluded an agreement with the 
Newfoundland Government to take over and operate the entire 
railway system of the Colony for fifty years for a subsidy of 
2,500 acres of land per mile. Mr. Reid pays 1,000,000 dols. 
now, which, at compound interest, in fifty years amounts to 
7,000,000 dols. At the end of that period he will own the road. 
If he fails to fulfil the contract the money and road will be 
forfeited to the Colony. Mr. Reid buys the St. John’s dry 
dock for 320,000 dols., and brings his workshops there 
and operates §the dock. He also builds a new railway to 
Topsail, a distance of fifteen miles, for 100,000 dols., and 
a terminus at the dock. He builds seven new steamers, 
one to ply to Labrador and on the six largest bays 
of Newfoundland, at a subsidy of 90,000 dols. per annum. He 
takes over the Government telegraph lines at a subsidy of 12,000 
dols. per annum for seven years, when the Anglo-American 
monopoly expires, then to operate free, and give a uniform tariff 
of 25 cents all over the island for ten words. He operates in new 
coal areas and pays a royalty of 10 cents per ton. He builds 
an electric railway in St. John’s for 140,000 dols. and repairs 
the Whitbourne Railway for 100,000 dols. This offer passed 
the House of Assembly by twenty-six votes to six, and had been 
signed by the Governor—apparently after some hesitation—and 
the capacious contractor. ‘‘Its completion” is reported to 
cause ‘‘ great rejoicings and meets with universal approval.” 
The Rev. Anthony Deane in an article on the religious 
novel, after preliminary denunciation of Marie Corelli, 
devotes the rest of his article to criticising Mr. Hall 
Caine’s “Christian.” Professor Harrison Moore of 
Melbourne writes on “ Constitution Making in Australia.” 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THE North American Review for March has several 
papers of considerable interest. 

PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE AMERICAN 
CONSTITUTION. 

The first of these is by Professor Goldwin Smith, who 
asks whether the American Constitution is not a little 
outworn. His own conclusion is that the experience of a 
hundred years has brought to light a good many weak 
points in that Constitution. It has not justified the 
expectations of its founders in several respects. Among 
others, the system of electing Presidents is quite different 
from that which they contemplated :— 

The result is a monarchical election—something like that 
which once distracted Poland every four years—by manhood 
suffrage. The Presidential election of 1900 seems likely to 
bring on a crisis inferior in violence and danger only to that 
of 1861. 

Another mischief has been the way in which the equal 
representation of all States in the Senate has tended to 

roduce something like the absurdities which prevailed 
in the English parliamentary system before the Reform 
Act. Huge territories in which there are a few mining 
camps and ranches are allowed equal representation in 
the Senate with Pennsylvania and New York. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith says :— 

It is curious that, while England, by the Reform Bill of 1832, 
got rid of her Cornish boroughs, the American Republic should 
be saddled with her Nevadas for ever. 

But that which is a much greater mischief, and one 
which requires reconsideration, relates to the want of 
responsible control over the finances. He says :— 

The great miscarriage of all, however, and the one which 
most urgently calls for a revision, if it be possible, of the Con- 
stitution, is the want of initiative and control in legislation and, 
still more palpably, in finance, arising from the exclusion of the 
responsible Ministers of State from the assembly which makes the 


_laws, regulates’ the expenditure, and imposes the taxes. 


A PICTURE OF JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

Dr. Russell continues his interesting recollections of the 
Civil War. In the present instalment he gives us the 
following picture of the chief of the Confederacy :— 

A slight, light figure of a man erect and straight, with a fine 
broad brow marked with innumerable wrinkles ; regular features, 
eyes deep set, large and full, one partly covered with a film; 
thin and firm lips; chin square and resolute He was dressed 
in a rustic suit of slate-coloured tweed, and his well-brushed hair 
and boots and neat attire offered a contrast to the appearance of 
Senator Wigfall and of the people crowding the passages. His 
manner was simple; his address rather formal; his face hada 
careworn, haggard look, but his words were full of confidence. 

DO FOREIGN MISSIONS PAY? 

The Rev. F. E. Clark, the President of the Christian 
Endeavour Society, writes an article in answer to this 
question, to which, of course, he replies in the affirmative. 
They pay in many ways, he says, and not only spiritually, 
but in hard cash :— 

The few millions of dollars which during the century our 

ple have contributed have returned many thousand per cent. 
in actual cash dividends. 

Of the intellectual value received in return for the 
expenditure on missions he has a good deal to say :— 

A large library might be formed consisting entirely of the 
additions made by Protestant missionaries to the world’s know- 
ledge of geography, ethnology, philology, and history. 

Dr. Clark, at least, had an opportunity of seeing 
the mission field, and what is going on therein. He 
says :— ‘ 


OF REVIEWS. 


Two long journeys around the world, during each of which 
much time was spent among the missionaries of various Pro. 
testant denominations, visiting their schools, speaking in their 
churches, noting their methods of works and of administration, 
have conyinced me beyond the possibility of cavil that, whether 
looked at from the highest or lowest standpoint, from the view- 
point of the spiritual or the material, foreign missions do pay a 
larger return on the money expended than any form of invest- 
ment of which the world knows. 


POSTAL RATES ON MAGAZINES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. E. F. Loud, the Chairman of the Committee on 

the Post Office and Post Roads, describes the changes 
which it was proposed to make in the American postal 
rates. The Bill has been lost this session, but it is 
evident that something will have to be done sooner or 
later. By the Bill—which Mr. Loud favoured— 
The right to send out magazines and newspapers to regular 
subscribers at the one-cent rate was undisturbed, as was also 
the weekly free distribution of country newspapers to subscribers 
within the county in which they are issued. 


The first great change which the Bill made was to 
knock novels published in serial out of the category of 
second-class mail matter. The effect of this is to raise 
the postage upon novels from a halfpenny a pound to 
fourpence a pound :— 

A second section of the Bill would eliminate from the pound- 
rate privileges sample copies, and levy a charge of one cent for 
four ounces upon unsold copies of newspapers and periodicals 
returned to agents or publishers. Heretofore no right of return 
at less than eight cents a pound has been granted to publishers, 
the news companies enjoying to themselves this privilege of 
returning at one cent a pound. ° 


A great outcry has been raised on this head by the 
publishers, but Mr. Loud maintains that the public has a 
right to be considered in the matter. The contrast 
between letter rates and second-class mail matter rates 
is certainly very striking :— 

They (the letter rates) pay annually about seventy million 
dollars upon as many pounds of matter, as against the three 
million dollars which 365,000,000 pounds of second-class 
matter yield, or a dollar a pound for one as against a cent for 
the other. 


It was only the other day that the American public in 
the country districts enjoyed free delivery of their letters, 
and even now in many parts of the country this is 
unattainable. 


THE MORALS OF AMERICAN STUDENTS, 


Dr. Charles F. Thwing, writing on “ Personal Morals 
and College Government,” discusses the question as to 
the amount of paternal supervision which it is well to 
insist upon in the administration of American colleges. 
Among other questions he asks whether or not the 
officers of American colleges should set the example of 
total abstinence. He says they should, if only because 
there is a great section of the community which would 
never send their boys to a college whose president and 
professors were not teetotalers. He also says that a 
college president is not expected: to smoke, although the 
privilege is not denied to professors. Of the morals of 
the students he speaks hopefully. He says that the 
standard of morality in college life is much higher than 
it has ever been :— 

A friend, writing to me of his college, says that after 2 
careful observation of his own class he had come to the con- 
clusion that 85 per cent. of his class-mates were morally clean. 
Twenty years ago I know that hardly 50 per cent. of the men 
in the senior class were morally clean; the change has been 
great and in every respect salutary. 
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THE FORUM. 


"Tue Forum for March is a fair average number, with 
gather more than the usual quantum of articles devoted to 
subjects-of the day. It opens with a paper by the Hon. 
James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, urging the culti- 
yation of sugar-beet by American farmers. Four hundred 
factories, he calculates, would enable the Americans to 
supply all the sugar which they now import from abroad. 
Such factories would not only be a useful method of 
employing capital, but they would assist the farmer by 
enabling him to produce crops which have the useful 
faculty of not impoverishing the soil. Tobacco takes 
most out of the soil, but sugar takes nothing, for it comes 
from the carbonic dioxide of the atmosphere. 


THE DOMINANCE OF THE NATIONAL BANK. 


Mr. W. J. Stone, ex-Governor of Missouri, writing on 
“The Democratic Party and its Future,” declares that 
the Chicago Programme was the genuine authentic expo- 
sition of the views which the Democratic party has always 
held, and always will hold, for the Democratic party is 
the champion of the people against despotisms of all 
kinds. The despotism which particularly excites Mr. 
Stone is that of the National Bank. He says :— 

The National Banks are the most powerful single influence 
in America to-day. Politicians are subservient to them. 
Newspapers, parrot-like, repeat their oracles. Business men 
al them. for political opinions. They dictate platforms to 
political parties. They dominate the National Treasury. They 
direct the financial policies of the Government. They hypnotise 
Presidents and Cabinets, and exert an influence on public affairs 
as baneful as it is appalling. If the National Banks are not 
guilty of all these things and more, they are terribly misunderstood, 
and the facts are strangely against them. 


MUNICIPAL GAS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Professor Bemis, formerly of Chicago, but now Pro- 
fessor of Economic Science in the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, tells the story of the transfer of the 
Philadelphia municipal gasworks to a private corporation 
in a paper entitled “Some Recent Municipal Gas 
History.” Philadelphia gas has long been one of the 
bywords of the cause of the municipalisation of the 
monopolies of service. The boodlers in the City 
Council deliberately crippled the works in order to 
strengthen the movement in favour of handing them over 
to private corporations, from whom a greater amount of 
plunder could be extracted than is possible under the 
municipal system. The terms upon’ which the lessees 
ecped the city plant are thus stated by Professor 

mis :— 


The successful lessees, on receiving the present city plant rent 
free for thirty years, agree to retain only go cents per 
thousand feet for all gas sold during the next ten years, 85 cents 
during the following five years, 80 cents during the next five 
years, and 75 cents during the last ten years of the lease. The 
Councils may, however, fix the price at any higher amount not 
exceeding one dollar, and turn the difference into the city 
treasury. The lessees also agree to light the streets free of 
charge, to spend 15,000,000 dollars in improving the plant, and 
at the end of the thirty years, to return the plant to the city, 
without charge, although doubtless in a considerably depreciated 
State. 


The motive for this reactionary step appears to have 
been simply the desire for plunder, aided by the inefficiency 
and extravagance occasioned by the application of the 
Spoils system to the gasworks. Mr. Bemis says :— 

With the spoils system to weaken the efficiency of the plant, 
with the councilmen indebted to a private corporation for 
favours, it is easy to understand why the works have been 
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surrendered. Emboldened by their success with the gasworks, 
prominent Philadelphians are now trying to secure the water- 
works; and the Councils are pursuing their old policy of first 
crippling the works. For either keeping what they have, or 
getting more, the people will be driven to place in their State 
constitutions the referendum and the imperative mandate. 


HOW TO GET RID OF TRAMPS. 


Mr. H. E. Rood, in a paper entitled “ A Remedy for the 
Tramp Problem” merely suggests that the householders 
in the locality should pledge themselves not to give either 
food, clothing, or shelter to any tramp who is not willing 
to perform in advance sufficient work to pay for what he 
receives. The most interesting part of his paper is the 
account which it contains of the complete success of an 
experiment made by a village called Rahway in New 
Jersey. The mayor and council decided that all tramps 
caught within their confines should be compelled to 
work at street-cleaning. They caught six the first day, 
and sent them out with a ball and chain to sweep the 
streets. There has never been a tramp in Rahway 
since :— ; 

Instead of walking through Rahway, when journeying to or 
from New York, the vagrant waits outside the city limits until 
he is able to board a freight train, and travels through the place 
as fast as the cars will carry him. 


A GIGANTIC PHOTOGRAPHIC TASK. 


Professor Simon Newcomb, writing on “ Recent Astro- 
nomical Progress,” says :— 


The greatest astronomical work now going on is the construc- 
tion of the international photographic chart of the heavens, for 
which the plans were outlined at a conference held in Paris in 
1887. A dozen observatories, perhaps, in the southern as well 
as the northern hemisphere, have engaged in the work; and 
several of them are rapidly pushing their task toward completion. 
When this work is done, all the stars bright enough to impress a 
negative will be depicted on some twenty-five thousand photo- 
graphic plates; each star, for certainty, being taken on two 
plates. The total number will be many millions, quite likely 
a hundred millions or more. A rich field for research will thus 
be opened, the cultivation of which may well occupy the next 
two generations of astronomers. 


HOW TO CHOOSE POLITICAL CANDIDATES. 


Senator Frank D. Pavey, in an article entitled “ The 
State Control of Political Parties,” describes a proposal by 
which the nomination of candidates as well as the ulti- 
mate election should be vested in the hands of the mass 
of the people. At present candidates are nominated at 
primaries or at conventions of the party, where everything 
is usually arranged by wirepullers. In order to get rid 
of this, a plan is proposed which Mr. Pavey thus 
describes :— 

Any fifty voters belonging to any political party can sign a 
certificate requesting the proper officer to print upon an official 
primary ballot the name of the person mentioned in the certifi- 
cate as a candidate of their party for anv particular office. The 
voter, on the day of registration, goes to his place’of registry, 
registers, announces his party affiliation, receives from the board 
an official ballot of his political party, enters the booth, erases 
all names except that of his chosen candidate for each nomina- 
tion, and deposits this ballot in the box. The candidate having 
the plurality on each party ticket is declared to be the nominee 
of that party for the office in question, and his name is printed 
on the official ballot of that party, prepared for the general 
election. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


The other articles deal with “The Neo-Romantic 
Novel,” “The American Patent Law,” and “ Organ 
Music and Organ-Playing.” 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


THE Westminster Review for April is better than its 
average. 

LEADERSHIP AND PREMIERSHIP. 

The first article is devoted to a discussion by Mr. James 
Sykes as to whom the Queen will entrust with the task of 
forming the next Liberal Administration. His paper 
contains a careful survey of all the precedents of the 
reign, and he thus sums up the general result :— 

The general conclusion to be drawn from the precedents of 
the Queen’s reign appears to be that her Majesty regards herself, 
at times of political crisis, as supreme interpreter of the will 
of the nation; that while there are certain constitutional pro- 
prieties to be observed, she has’ practically a free hand—the 
right and the duty to review the siiuation all round, and find 
what she considers to be the summum bonum. In coming to 
this decision, she may take any opinion which she considers 
worth havinz, but if advice is asked and given, it is on the 
distinct understanding that she is under no obligation to accept 
it. What political parties can do to assist her is to make it 
quite clear who are their leaders. 


A PIONEER OF WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 


An unsigned article is devoted to a tribute to the 
memory of Mary Astell, who anticipated Mary Woll- 
stonecraft by a century in her plea for the rise of women. 
Mary Astell was a seventeenth century woman, who was 
born at Newcastle in 1668 :— 

Mary Astell must be regarded as the pioneer of the modern 
‘* Women’s Rights” movement. The influence of her thoughts 
and her arguments may be clearly traced from her day to this. 
Mary Astell came to London at the age of twenty, and in 1694 
she published her first work, ‘‘A Serious Proposal to the 
Ladies.” This was followed, in 1697, by ‘‘ A Defence of the 
Ladies,”. and in 1700 by ‘‘ Reflections on Marriage.” Her 
‘* Serious Proposal to the Ladies” had for its chief purpose the 
double object of founding a college for the higher education of 
women, which should also serve as a retreat for such as desired 
a s2cluded and intellectual life. 

Mary Astell did not claim the franchise, which indeed 
was not to be expected considering the time in which she 
lived, but she seems to have had a good grip of the main 
question. She died in 1731. 


HEREDITY AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The Duke of Argyll having attempted to justify a 
hereditary legislature on the ground that Darwin was 
right in attributing to heredity immense power in nature, 
Mr. Robert Murison, M.A., turns the tables upon the Duke 
by showing that the maintenance of a hereditary aris- 
tocracy acts directly to defeat the operation of natural 
selection, and tends to the extinction of the ablest citizens. 
He brings this out by pointing to the necessity under 
which nobles lie of reinforcing their fortunes by marrying 
heiresses. Now, he says, who is an heiress ? :— 

Presumably a lady who has no brothers, and who is most 
frequently an only daughter. If she is an only daughter, this fact 
shows that she comes of an unprolific race, for this is a field that 
heredity works in. The cons2quence is that, with the second or 
with the third peer, the peerage becomes extinct from lack of issue. 

Mr. Arthur Withy, in an article entitled “ Backward, 
Liberal Forwards,” maintains that the Liberal Party has 
betrayed its trust because it did nothing to carry out the 
financial proposals of the Newcastle Programme. Mr. 
Withy is particularly strong on the taxation of land values. 
There is an elaborate article on “The Forms of the 
Signs of the Cross,” by J. F. Hewitt. Mr. Robert Ewen 


pleads once more for a paper currency, while Mr. Stanley 
Young indites a sonnet in praise of Zola, and Mr. G. W. 
Bulman writes upon the alleged evolution of “ Protective 
Characters ” by natural selection. 
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OF REVIEWS. 


THE HUMANITARIAN. 

OF the seven articles in the Humanitarian for April 
three relate to marriage questions, one to midwives, while 
another is devoted to “ Women in Journalism.” The 
only articles that do not in one way or another deal with 
women questions are Major Arthur Leonard’s paper on 
“ Ju-Ju-ism” in West Africa, and Percival Pickering’s 
“ The Art of Dying.” 

WANTED—A LETHAL CHAMBER FOR MEN. 

Mr. Pickering’s point is that people ought to be allowed 
to die when life is a torture. He says that a friend of his, 
who was dying from cancer in the face, suffered such 
agonies that anzsthetics had to be continually adminis- 
tered, yet she was aroused from insensibility every half 
hour, day and night, in order to have nourishment or 
stimulants forcibly administered. Publicity should be 
given to all such cases, and the extinction of life should 
only take place in a lethal chamber provided by Govern- 
ment, and attended by officials to whom even at the last 
moment the patient could appeal. 

MAHOMET AS THE CHAMPION OF WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 

The article on “ Polygamy and Islam” is by Professor 
Osman, who maintains that it is the glory of Mahomet 
that he secured for women in the seventh century the 
privileges and rights which they are only reluctantly 
being accorded in Europe in the nineteenth. He says :— 

As soon as a woman is of age the Moslem law vests in her all 
the rights which belong to her as an independent human being. 
She is entitled to share in the inheritance of her parents along 
with her brothers. A woman who is sw juris can under no 
circumstances be married without her own express: consent, 
**not even by the Sultan.” On her marriage she does not 
cease to be a separate member of society. A Moslem marriage 
is a civil act, needing no priest or ceremonial. The contract 
gives the man no power over the woman’s person beyond what 
the law defines, and none whatever over her property. An 
ante-nuptial settlement by the husband in favour of the wife is 
a necessary condition, and if he does not make such a settle- 
ment the law presumes one in accordance with the social 
position of the wife. 

DIVORCE IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


An anonymous writer gives a lively account of “ Divorce 
in Dakota.” Dakota is the State in the American Union 
where the shortest period of residence is insisted upon for 
those who desire a divorce. In most States it is necessary 
to reside for a year ; but in Dakota ninety days’ residence 
will qualify any one as a dond fide resident. As divorces 
can be obtainable in North Dakota on very many 
grounds, such as non-support, drunkenness, cruelty, 
desertion, etc., the little town of Fargo has a constant 
population of from two hundred to three hundred persons 
who are putting in their ninety days as a preliminary to 
applying for divorce. 

MRS. MEYNELL ON WOMEN AS JOURNALISTS. 

Mrs. Tooley interviews Mrs. Meynell on “Women in 
Journalism.” Mrs. Meynell is now President of the 
Women’s Journalistic Association, and is interviewed in 
that capacity. I am glad to find that Mrs. Meynell holds 
such advanced views on women’s work. She thinks that 
any work is fit for women which they are able to perform 
satisfactorily in open competition with men. She does 
not believe that there is any real ground for the belief 
that women undersell men in the journalistic world. She 
says there never was a time when the demand for women 
writers was so great. At the same time Mrs. Meynell 
has her doubts on the subject of enfranchising women, 


because it is absurd not to enfranchise married women | 


when you are at it, and yet she holds the doctrine that a 
woman ought to obey her husband. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

THE Century for April opens with a poem “ Her Last 
Letter,” by Bret Harte, but the first prose article is an 
account of the colliery village in Pennsylvania, which last 
year acquired such evil notoriety by the shooting down of 
the strikers by the sheriff. Mrs. Pennell describes, and 
her husband illustrates, their tour across the Alps on 
a bicycle. They went over the Simplon Pass into Italy, 
and then returned by the St. Gothard. The trip ended 
at Lucerne. They had crossed ten passes, doing six in 
less than a week. Dr. Slaby, the German Professor of 
the Technical High School at Charlottenburg, near 
Berlin, describes “ The New Telegraphy,” which consists 
in telegraphing through the air by means of sparks. He 
thinks there is a great future for the use of spark tele- 

aphy in military and naval operations, and also in 
lighthouses and lightships. Intelegraphing by sparks every 
telegram is imparted to everybody else within range, which 
would necessitate, in war time at least, the use of cipher. 
Mr. Kelly continues his papers on life among the 
Fellaheen. Mr. Wheeler writes briefly upon the wonders 
of the world, accompanying his article with an imaginary 
picture of the Pharos at Alexandria, which was one 
of the Seven Wonders of the World, as well it might 
be if, as tradition says, it was no fewer than five 
hundred feet high. The paper of most popular interest 
in the number is Mr. Gustav Kobbé’s “Heroes of 
the Life-Saving Service,” a description of some of the 
innumberable gallant deeds performed by those who are 
stationed by the United States Government round the 
coast for saving life at sea. After Mr. Kobbé’s paper the 
next most interesting article, and one which, perhaps, will 
attract even more attention just now, is Mr. Wetmore’s 
story of “A Famous Sea Fight,” which took place in 
1879 off the Peruvian coast between the Peruvian 
ironclad Hwascar and the Chilian fleet. Mr. Wetmore 
gives a terrible picture of the carnage on the turret of 
the Huascar. Of a crew of two hundred men one 
hundred were killed outright and fifty were wounded. 
The turret became so crowded with corpses that the 
steam training-gear was clogged and useless. Admiral 
Grau was decapitated by a shell in the conning tower. 
At the end neither of the great guns could be fired : one 
was dismounted by a shell, and the other had its tackle 
choked up with dead bodies. The killed and wounded were 
tumbled down the hatchways as if they had been butchers’ 
beef. A shell burst in the ward-room, killing all those 
whose wounds had been dressed. The maintopmast was 
shot away, bringing down with it the foretop, which was 
crowded with the living and the dead. The steering 
apparatus would not work, being injured by a shell ; and 
when at last the Huascar was compelled to surrender by 
boats from the Chilian ships, she was in flames. Never- 
theless, after a little time she was repaired, and rendered 
good service to her captors. 

PAPI" 


In the Quiver for April Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., explains 
how he hopes to raise his “ Methodist Million.” His one 
pound a head from a million Methodist members he wants 
to gather in by the help of volunteer stewards, who, he 
expects, will number 10,000 by next Conference, and 
100,000 by the end of the year. He would make each 
steward responsible for getting the pound from each of 
ten members, and would have the whole amount raised by 
January Ist, 1901. There are interesting papers in the 
same magazine on child life in heathen lands, and on 
native art in the mission field, besides a fresh description 
by Rev. H. B. Freeman of the Queen’s Maundy gifts. 
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THE ARENA. 

THE Avena for March leads off with a paper by Senator 
Butler of North Carolina upon “ Trusts : Their Causes and 
the Remedy.” Mr. Butler demands that Congress should 
take charge of and regulate the instruments of commerce 
for the public good. There is a group of articles dealing 
with the currency question which are quite unreadable by 
any one who does not take an interest in the battle of the 
metals. Dr. W. B. Hale, in a paper entitled “ The Epic 
Opportunity,” declares that the time is ripe for the 
appearance of a hero and a leader, whose commanding 
figure and Olympian voice will enable him to lead to 
splendid victory the elect of the world. Mr. C. A. 
Robinson, president of the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit 
Association, laments the prevalence of the practice 
first introduced by Governor Pingree of setting the 
unemployed workmen in the towns to cultivate potatoes 
on the vacant patches not yet built upon in the city 
limits. The farmers declare that this is taking the bread 
out of their mouths, and they are inretaliation organising 
to buy wholesale, and learning more and more to do their 
own blacksmithing, carpentry, and saddle-making. Mr. 
Flower pleads for the spirit wrestlers at present being 
persecuted by the Russian Government in the Caucasus. 
Mr. Ridpath, the editor, chants a hymn of praise in 
honour of Rudyard Kipling. 

os 
THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 

IN the Engineering Magazine for March Mr. 
Hammond continues his papers on “The Gold Mines 
of the Witwatersrand.” He estimates that in eleven and 
a half miles of this reef there is no less than £400,000,000 
sterling worth of this gold. Another £200,000,000, he 
thinks, may be extracted from the reefs to the East and 
to the West—that is to say, he thinks that the Transvaal 
contains twice as much gold as has ever been worked out 
of the Californian mines. The output for this year he 
estimates at 3,000,000 ounces, and in a few years the 
probable output will exceed £20,000,000 sterling. To 
equip a deep level property to work at a depth of three 
thousand feet with all the necessary shaft sinking, mining 
plant, and with a battery of 200 stamps, and the appur- 
tenant tailings-plant, involves an outlay of about £700,000. 

Mr. Sexton’s article on “The Recovery of the By- 
Products of the Blast Furnace” is chiefly devoted to a 
description of the way in which oil, tar, pitch, and sulphate 
of ammonia are extracted from the gas given off by blast 
furnaces. At one time this gas was allowed to escape 
into the air, then it was used for heating the blast itself, 
but of late years it has been discovered that it contains 
invaluable ingredients, the saving of which adds largely 
to the profits of the manufacturer. The following figures 
are taken by the writer from the accounts of the actual 
working of an installation in a works of four furnaces, all of 
which were making hematite pig :-— 

Coal consumed, 2,000 tons per week ; pig iron produced, 
1,400 tons per week; Pitch recovered, 100 tons per 
week, value £120; Oil recovered, 20,000 gallons, 
value £125 ; Sulphate of ammonia, 20 tons, value £225 

Total value . . £470 

The wages and other costs of working the plant are put at 
£30, and the cost of acid at £20 10s., leaving a handsome 
balance for interest, depreciation, and profit. 

The cost of the plant is, of course, large, varying from £5,000 
to £10,000 per furnace, so that the interest at five per cent., 
assuming the higher figure, amounts to about £38 per week. 

The article on “ The Adjudication of Water Rights” 
and “The Electric Development of Hydraulic Power” 
are almost exclusively of American interest. 
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THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 

THE United Service Magazine for April opens with an 
interesting article by,General Sir Richard Harrison on 
“The Employment of the British Soldier in Peace.” 
General Harrison begins his article with particulars, from 
the soldier’s point of view, of the monotonous routine 
of scrubbing, polishing, and scraping which constitute 
such a large part of life in the ranks. He thinks that 
this monotony is the greatest enemy of the recruiting 
sergeant, and says that systematic training should be 
given to fit the soldier for his return to civil life. The 
most remarkable passage in his article is that in which 
he advocates a somewhat revolutionary scheme of classifi- 
cation of the men for the purposes of training. He 
says :— 

If the men were divided into three classes, the third class 
would be the recruits and men reduced for want of knowledge ; 
the second class would be the trained soldiers, who should be 
fit for all’ military duties in peace and war ; and the first class 
should consist of men who had attained a higher standard of 
military knowledge and military efficiency than the second class. 
I think that pay should go with class, as is the custom in the 
Royal Navy and in all civil institutions. 


The efficacy of General Harrison’s last recommenda- 
tion would obviously depend upon whether the lowest 
scale of pay was a decrease, or the higher scales an 
increase, upon the preséht rate. 

Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.-Col. Hill-Climo writes on 
“The Failure in Army Medical Administration.” The 
article deals rather too much with the technicalities of 
military administration to be interesting to the general 
reader. 

The other articles do not call for extended notice. 
Major de la Poer Beresford gives an_ interesting 
account of the famous Cardinal Ximenés, the conqueror 
of Oran, and the greatest Spanish statesman of his 
day. Captain Pollok contributes a racy description of 
“Adventures in East Africa.” “An Assistant Pay- 
master” pleads the cause of his profession ; but, while 
he denies that the duties of paymasters could be under- 
taken by the officers of the ship under present circum- 
stances, he admits that the arguments for substituting 
“fighting officers,” and reducing the number of* non- 
combatants on board, is very strong. Captain Murray’s 
article on “Drill in Attack and Counter Attack” deals 
with a question of military tactics which would only be 
of interest to specialists. 


OPPDIAIIIYOITYVT III ISI 


THE Geographical Fournal for March may be styled 
almost a record number. It contains three papers, not 
merely of great scientific value, but of thrilling human 
interest. First comes Lieutenant Peary’s brilliant sum- 
mary of his repeated journeys in North Greenland, with 
its series of graphic word pictures and exciting adventures. 
His cool resolve to transplant the whole Eskimo popula- 
tion two hundred miles further north, to serve as a sure 
base for extended exploration, is a striking index to the 
character of modern Arctic enterprise. Then comes 
Dr. Sven Hedin’s real romance of four years’ travel in 
Central Asia, with his hairbreadth escapes from death by 
thirst and other moving incidents. The third is the Hon. 
David W. Carnegie’s narrative of his adventures in the 
interior of Western Australia, where again the terrors of 
thirst and heat play no small part. The veriest school- 
boy would revel in this Yourna/. Mr. Carnegie’s paper 
also appears in the Scottish Geographical Magazine for 
the same month. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


THE Cornhill for April is a bright and interesting 
number. Mr. Fitchett describes Rodney’s victory over 
the French atithe Battle of the Saints on April 7th, 1782, 
Lord Castletown praises the combination of patriotism 
and imperialism which he finds in Henry Grattan, and 
which he endeavours to cultivate himself. Mrs. St. Loe 
Strachey, in a paper on “ The Training of Housewives,” 
tells what has been done to instruct women in domestic 
economy at the South-West London Polytechnic in 
Chelsea. Sidney Lee takes a turn at the well-worn 
subject of Shakespeare and the Earl of Southampton. 
Mr. Frank T. Bullen gives another vivid little glimpse 
of life in the South Seas. Mr. E. V. Lucas gossips about 
“ Correspondence.” The only dull paper in the magazine 
is Mr. Hopkinson’s “An Unconscious Revolution.” 
Dr. Conan Doyle contributes some humorous verse 
describing how a motor car made a sluggish thorough- 
bred horse cover ten miles in twenty minutes. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 

THE Ladies. Home Fournal for April contains several 
articles of general interest. One is devoted to the 
anecdotal side of Edison. It is introduced as a new 
method of biographically treating famous people. This 
idea is that of presenting different sides of their character 
by a series of znecdotes or stories, each anecdote pointing 
directly to some special characteristic or some conspicuous 
personal quality, The stories about Edison are said to 
be all new, but many of them have been printed before. 
I do not, however, remember to have seen before his 
remark about the lightning rods. The committee of a 


city church called to see Mr. Edison as to whether they 


should equip their church with lightning rods. Some of 
the church members were for trusting Providence. 
Edison gave his voice in favour of the lightning rods. 
“ By all means,” he said, “put up the rods. You know 
Providence: is somewhat absent-minded.” Another 
saying of his was addressed to one of his employees. 
He said, “The. trouble with you is that you are too 
popular... If you want to succeed get some enemies.” 
Once when asked to give his definition of genius he 
replied, “Two per cent. is genius, and ninety-eight per 
cent. is hard work.” Another time he ridiculed the idea 
that genius was inspiration. “ Ah,” he said, “ genius is not 
inspiration. Inspiration is perspiration.” 
—-—_+0—— 


ST. PETER’S. 


A NEW magazine was started ip the month of March 
under this title. As the name implies it is a Roman 
Catholic organ. It is published at sixpence on the first 
of each month. Its contents, from the serial story down- 
wards, are all Catholic in their tone. Miss Belloc is 
writing a series of “Celebrities at Home,” the first of 
which, the Empress Eugénie, appears in the April 
number. Next month the subject will. be Mrs. Justin 
McCarthy. Dr. Healy, the Bishop of Clonfert, will write 
next month on the Round Towers of Ireland, and Mr. 
Fitzgerald Molloy will contribute an illustrated serial of 
Irish life, entitled “A Weird Summons.” A series is 
devoted to an account of the religious Orders of the 
Church. The Order treated in the April number is the 
Carthusians’ A prize amounting to ten guineas is 
offered for those who obtain the greatest number of new 
annual subscribers. The only other article which calls 
for special attention is Mr. Arthur W. a Beckett’s 
illustrated paper “ At the Punch Table.” 
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THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE. 
THE mania for launching new magazines seems to be 
Not content with the phenomenal success of 
the Strand, Sir George Newnes last month launched a 
competitor to his own magazine. It is called the Wide 
World Magazine, a bad title, and he has given it a worse 
cover. It is a light pink which soils rapidly, and is 
disfigured by a female figure, who is @ frofos of nothing, 
What bearing this 


TRUTH] 1S STRANGER 
” THAN 
FICTION ° 


CONTENTS 


FOR FULL CONTENTS see P. XIX. 


THE ROMANCE OF SEAL HUNTING. 
Aa havertes " Own Bamwe 
HOUSES IN AIR AND IN WATER 
THE PERILS of GORBON'S POSTMAN. 
TRAGEDIES OF MONT BLANC 
HOW THE NORTH POLE WiLL BE 
REACHED. 
By Or Freee! Sassen 
A BATTLE GOVAL WITH « TIER, 
4 Tome Story, 
THE CRUISE of THE SLAVER “CARL” 
4 Tree Stary Toht by View Adeniras 
m 


*\ Gaemteoe / 


| has on the wide world or the magazine is left to 


In the advertisement 
it is described as “the latest and greatest of the 


' Newnes ventures,” and it announces that it is abso- 
) litely new in conception and brilliantly successful in 
| execution. 
of magazines which publish illustrated papers on travel 
» and adventure; the only difference between it and its 
| fellows being that it abjures serial stories, and confines 
' itselfto more or less authentic narratives of what has 


It is simply one more added to the long list 


actually happened, The world is wide and there are many 


» thousand years of human experience from which to draw 
» facts without indulging in fiction. 
» probably sell. 
) papers are all copiously illustrated. 
» than conclude this notice by an extract from the adver- 


The first number will 
The contents are varied enough, and the 
I cannot do better 


tisement with which it was launched :— 


112 pages, with 158 absolutely astounding pictures, mainly 
Sixpence. Order at once, for we 


arrestee" 


IN Scribner for April Mr. Wyckoff continues his graphic 
but very dreary account of his experiences in the army of 
the unemployed in Chicago. Mr. Brander Matthews 
Writes an interesting article on “ The Conventions of the 
Drama.” Miss Cecilia Waern writes on Letreis, Brittany, 
and her paper is illustrated by some curious pictures by 
H. McCarter. Mr. Cabot Lodge’s “Story of the Revolu- 


tion” deals chiefly with the fight for the Hudson River. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Harpers for April contains an interesting novelty in 
the shape of a sporting paper which is illustrated with 
photographs of a buffalo at bay, and in its death agonies. 
Mr. Arthur C. Humbert is a sportsman who seems to 
carry his rifle in one hand and his camera in the other, 
for after having shot his buffalo he proceeds to take snap- 
shots at it with a camera. Margaret Deland begins her 
new story under the title of “Old Chester Tales.” Mr. 
Joseph Pennell gives us another of his excellent cycling 
papers, describing “ How to Cycle in Europe.” General 
Forsyth describes “ The Closing Scene at Appomattox 
Court House,” as he saw it; and in the course of his 
paper gives the following pen-picture of General Lee as 
he appeared immediately after signing the surrender :— 

This is what I saw: A finely formed man apparently about 
sixty years of age, well above the average height, with a clear 
ruddy complexion—just then suffused by a deep crimson flush, 
that rising from his neck overspread his face and even slightly 
tinged his broad forehead, which, bronzed where it had been 
exposed to the weather, was clear and beautifully white where it 
had been shielded by his hat—deep brown eyes, a firm but 
well-shaped Roman nose, abundant gray hair, silky and fine in 
texture, with a full gray beard and moustache, neatly trimmed 
and not over long, but which nevertheless almost completely 
concealed his mouth. A splendid uniform of Confederate-gray 
cloth, that had evidently seen but little service, which was 
closely buttoned about him, and fitted him to perfection. An 
exquisitely mounted sword, attached to a gold-embroidered 
Russia-leather belt, trailed loosely on the floor at his side, and 
in his right hand he carried a broad-brimmed soft gray felt hat, 
encircled by a golden cord, while in his left he held a pair of 
buckskin gauntlets. Booted and spurred, still vigorous and 
erect, he stood bareheaded looking out of the open doorway, 
sad-faced and weary; a soldier and a gentleman, bearing 
himself in defeat with an all-unconscious dignity that sat well 
upon him. 


Mr. Washington C. Ford, describing “Some 
Commercial Aspects of the Panama Canal” from an 
American point of view, pours cold water upon those 
who imagine that the cutting of that canal is destined to 
revolutionise the whole trade of the world. He admits 
that the canal would be a convenience. He denies that 
it is a necessity. Dr. Andrew Wilson begins a series 
of papers on “Some Byways of the Brain.” Captain 
Parker demands an Aldershot for the United States. 


THE TEMPLE MAGAZINE. 

MARY SPENCER WARREN describes a visit to the 
oldest orphanage for boys and girls in existence, the 
Orphan Working School, at Haverstock Hill, which was 
founded in 1758. “ A Group of Great Artists,” by Arthur 
H. Lawrence, contains portraits of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, Mr. Holman Hunt, Sir Edward Poynter, Mr. Watts, 
Professor Herkomer, Mr. Marcus Stone, and Mr. Solomon 
J. Solomon. Mr. Estcott writes a brief paper on “ Some 
Famous Editors,” the editors in question being Mr. Delane, 
Mr. Chenery, Mr. Thomas Hamber, Mr. Cook, of the 
Saturday Review, Mr. Henry Reeve and Miss Braddon. 
The Temple Club this month discusses the question, 
“Why do Women Prefer to Remain Unwed?” The 
most notable contribution to this discussion is by Miss 
Friederichs, who declares that most women who might 
marry and who don’t marry prefer a life of single 
blessedness because marriage is not interesting enough 
to tempt them to give up their little comforts, their 
amusements and their careers. Most of her married 
friends, she says, are dull, hopelessly dull, so she does 
not wish to join their ranks. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

THE two March numbers of the Revue de Paris are 
exceptionally interesting from every point of view, but it 
is significant that absolutely no notice of the Zola case is 
taken by two of the three leading French Reviews. 

JULES SIMON. 

In the first number of the Review, M. Liard contributes 
an interesting analysis of Jules Simon. Like another 
remarkable Frenchman who certainly influenced to a 
rare degree his generation, Jules Simon was a Breton by 
birth, and came of pious, God-fearing people. Unlike 
Renan, however, he always remained true to his early 
beliefs and impressions, and yet during his long life he 
was consistently liberal, holding almost socialistic views 
as to what should be the laws affecting the working- 
classes of his own and of other countries. Like many 
Englishmen belonging to the same generation, Jules 
Simon was inclined to pin his whole faith on the supposed 
benefit accruing from a universal and comprehensive 
scheme of education. “The people who rejoice in the 
possession of the best schools and teachers,” he once 
wrote, “will play a leading part in the world, if not to- 
day, then to-morrow.” It need hardly be said that he 
was a strong advocate of compulsory and gratuitous 
education, and he laboured hard, on the whole with 
success, to introduce into French schools a larger 
measure of: physical exercise, better hygienic conditions, 
and some practical knowledge of foreign languages. 

Another biographical article, contributed by D. Halevy, 
proves how great a place “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has won 
among Continental readers. 

A vivid account of the battle of Solferino, and of the 
events which immediately followed, is extracted from a 
forthcoming volume of Recollections by General Fleury. 
These letters, addressed by the General to his wife, give 
a very clear and striking picture of what went on behind 
the scenes, and from that point of view form a valuable 
addition to the diplomatic history of the ’Sixties. 

STATE-SUPPORTED THEATRES IN GERMANY. 

M. Carré contributes an amusing and exhaustive 
description of the German and Austrian theatrical 
world. As was natural, what most struck him as a 
Frenchman was the extraordinary discipline which 
apparently reigns in each German theatre, where the 
spirit of militarism seems to have penetrated beyond the 
footlights. Everything is foreseen; the discipline is 
perfect, and in most cases the principal theatre of a 
town is under direct royal or municipal patronage. Early 
in the century the same might be said of most of the 
Paris theatres; now, the Grand Opera, the Théatre 
Frangais, and the Odéon alone depend in any way on 
the State. Every German .Grand Duchy has a State- 
supported stage. The King of Saxony spends twenty- 
four thousand a year on the two principal Dresden 
theatres. The Regent of Bavaria spends exactly the 
same amount on the two Munich theatres, and the 
German Emperor, in his quality as King of Prussia, is 
compelled to pay out twenty thousand a year to the 
individual who manages theatrical matters at Wiesbaden, 
while the great theatre at Stuttgart, managed by Baron 
Putlitz, enjoys a royal subvention of twelve thousand a 
year. Eventhe Grand Duke of Hesse is compelled to 
pay out ten thousand a year to his theatrical Intendant, 
Herr Werner. 

LOW PRICES AND GREAT VARIETY. 

It is probably owing to this curious state of things 
that Germans of all ranks and conditions so constantly 
goto the theatres. The best places are low priced, six 


shillings being an exception, and when a place is sub. 
scribed for by the month or by the year, the subscribe 
witnesses each performance at an almost nominal cos. 
Owing to the system of national subvention, each German 
taxpayer considers himself personally aggrieved if the 
local theatre is not up to a certain standard of excellence, 
and certainly it cannot be denied that the German Stage 
justifies its maintenance at a comparatively large cost. | 
one year the Berlin theatre produced sixty different works, 
fifty-two operas, and eight ballets ; the Grand Theatre of 
Frankfort changed the bill eighty-eight times during the 
same period, and at Carlsruhe the programme was 
changed ninety-seven times, there being produced in the 
course of twelve months forty-seven operas, forty-nine 
comedies, and one ballet. Dresden, however, can proudly 
point to a unique record, that of having produced at the 
two State theatres one hundred and sixty-two completely 
different pieces, fifty-six operas, five ballets, four oratorios, 
twelve dramas, thirty-six comedies, and forty-nine farces, 
The theatrical and musical literature of the whole world 
is laid under contribution to produce this result, and 
every German dramatic author is sure of a hearing. 


THE GENESIS OF THE TANNHAUSER LEGEND. 


M. Paris, a distinguished folk-lorist, devotes some space 


in the second number of the Revue to the analysis of the 
Tannhauser legend. He gives several variations of the 
legend immortalised by Wagner, and he also alludes to 
the many modern writers who have adapted the most 
dramatic story, notably Heine and Hoffmann. The first 
complete history of the knight Tannhauser and of his 
sojourn in the Venusberg was told in German verse in 
1453, and this poem was considered by Heine to be as 
fine in its own way as the Song of Songs. There was in 
the thirteenth century a meistersinger who was actually 
called Tannhauser, and who seems to have been a kind 
of medizval Verlaine, famous alike for his licence and his 
iety, and no doubt his personality in time became 
egendary, and suggested the well-known mythical story. 
An Italian variant lays the scene near Rome, the Venus- 
berg being one of the Sibylline mountains. 


HOW THE SULTAN ENTERTAINED THE KAISER. 
The most interesting of the political articles which 


that contributed to the Revue de Paris by G. Gaulis, 


which describes the events which led to the present f 
personal friendship between the German Emperor and f 
the Sultan Abdul Hamid. The writer declares tha > 
William II., after having met with anything but a cordial F 
reception at Athens, where he had gone to assist at the 
marriage of his sister to the Duke of Sparta in 1889, § 


was received with oriental splendour at Constantinople. 


The German Colony, which has always been specially F 
protected by the Turkish Government, recalled in the F 
address presented by them to their Emperor the passagt 
of Frederick Barbarossa, in 1189, at Constantinople, ani > 
though most people would have considered this allusion F 
not particularly pleasant from a Turkish point of view, — 
the German Emperor was only allowed to see the mos > 
An informal reviet F 
was organised in his honour, and he is said to have beet f 
even then very much impressed by this his first sight ff 
Something like a million of monej> 
was spent by the Sultan over the entertainment of hist 


amiable side of his host’s character. 


the Bashi Bazouks. 


imperial guests. Nobody was forgotten ; the Germal 
Empress was presented with a diadem worth £20,000 


Diamond-encrusted toys were sent to the youthful prince} 


of the House of Hohenzollern, and the Sultan had hur 


self specially painted for his brother sovereign. According} 
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tothe French writer, the visit of the German Emperor 


| wasbrought about by Count Hatzfelt, the ambassador at 


Constantinople, who, on his arrival in 1880, saw how 

1 a role might be played by Germany, if only in 

the way of reorganising the Turkish army. The Turkish 

amy, such as it is, is entirely the work of a certain 

General von der Goltz, who devoted twelve years of his 
life to reorganising it. 

Von der Goltz Pacha, as he was known in Constantinople, 


| though adored by his Turkish subordinates, became very 
' much disliked by the Sultan, who was jealous of him ; 


still he did not leave Turkey till the work he had come to 
do was accomplished, and the three German officers who 


| now share the functions which he alone held so long are 


men after his own heart. It is widely believed in 
Germany that Von der Goltz Pacha, before leaving what 
had become his adopted country, drew up a most 
elaborate offensive plan of action against Greece, and 
that it was this which was followed by Edhem Pacha 
when he took the field. 


—- +> 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 
THE two March numbers of Madame Adam’s periodical 


| have more in them than usual, though no article calls for 


very special remark, and, following the example of the Revue 


| & Paris, not a word is said in criticism of the Zola trial. 


ROYALTY AND THE RIVIERA. 
Those about to visit the Riviera, intent on business or 
e, will find much that is both amusing and in- 
structive in old Prince Valori’s two articles on Nice. The 


| Prince, who was one of the best-known figures of the 


cosmopolitan society which spends so great a portion of 


| each year in the South of France, first made his home in 


the town just forty years ago, long before the French 
“The English or the Germans,” observes 


we made our new possession into a watering-place. Still, 
since the annexation the population has trebled, and, 
owing to a variety of circumstances, the town has become 
one of the wealthiest centres of continental life.” 

Among other royal personages who early discovered 
the charms of the French Riviera was Louis of 
Bavaria, the gallant old king who twice risked his life to 
save the worthless Lola Montes against his justly incensed 
people, and the Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, the grand- 

her of the Princess of Wales. 

During many years one of the most notable patrons of 
Nice was Lady Caithness, who, according to this her 


| latest biographer, was by turn a Jewess, a Mussulman, a 


Brahmin, a Buddhist, and a Parsee. Be that as it may, 


| she certainly considered herself the final incarnation of 


Mary Stuart ; but though all the world was always ready 


| to laugh at her eccentricities, she was a woman of real 


power, and when she gave up her villa at Nice she was 


I ind § very much missed by all and sundry. 
is allusion & 
it of view, F 
the most : 


In an interesting article concerning the many attempts 
tosolve the secret of the North Pole, the writer, M. 
Roussin, after devoting a certain space to past expedi- 
tions, gives an account of the balloon expedition about to 
be organised by a French aeronaut, Louis Gogort. This 
Inventor, together with a friend, M. Surcouf, a descendant 
of the famous admiral of that name, is not in any sense an 
imitator of the ill-fated Andrée. The plan of the two 
explorers is to approach as near as they can to the North 
Pole with the help of an ordinary vessel. Once there 
they will each ascend in a balloon, trusting to chance to 
blow them where they wish to go. Nansen claims to have 
come within four hundred and twenty miles of the North 
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Pole, and, according to M. Gogort, had the Fram carried 
a balloon, he might quite conceivably have actually passed 
over the Pole with but very little extra risk. 


THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN IN PARIS. 


All those concerned with the protection of children 
should read M. D’Almeras’ admirable article detailing the 
French methods of dealing with the difficult problem 
which Mr. Benjamin Waugh has done so much to solve. 
The new divorce laws have greatly complicated the ques- 
tion in France, for it seems to be really difficult to persuade 
a French couple, once the decree absolute has been 
pronounced, that they are still morally and legally bound 
to look after their children. 

In 1788 Marie Antoinette actively concerned herself 
with the foundation of a Maternity Hospital, there being 
in connection with it an admirable créche system. The 
Revolution put an end to this work, but, thanks to the 
energetic efforts of a number of French ladies, the insti- 
tution was restarted and remodelled early in the century, 
the Empress Marie Louise becoming President. In the 
matter of créches Paris is better off than London ; but the 
French capital does not seem to possess any institution 
actually responding to the Children’s Hospital in Great 
Ormond Street, although there are three Paris hospitals 
devoted to the services of the young. All through the 
Middle Ages there was an orphanage in connection with 
Notre Dame, where children left at the door were taken 
in without question. This system naturally led to great 
abuses, and it was not till St. Vincent of Paul organised 
this special form of charity that any effort was made 
between the really indigent and those children wi.ose 
parents could, but would not, contribute to their support. 

The Paris Municipality recognises that it has certain 
duties to the children born in the great city, and though 
there is no workhouse system in France, the question of 
pauper children is not neglected, and in 1894 eight millions 
of francs were spent on the forty thousand pauper children 
wholly dependent for education and sustenance on the 
State. An elaborate boarding-out system has been 
formed, the most practical way of dealing with the 
problem, and works fairly well, inspectors going round 
the various farms and cottage dwellings, and paying 
frequent surprise visits, in order to see that the children 
are kindly treated and well looked after by their foster- 
fathers and mothers. The French Society for the Pro- 
tection of Children, which was started some years ago 
by Mesdames Barran and Kergomard, is armed with 
considerable legal powers, and has the absolute right to 
take complete charge of the children of drunkards. 
Thanks to their efforts that wretched blot on French 
civilisation, the Children’s Prison—“ La Petite Roquette ” 
—will soon be replaced by a reformatory at Montesson. 
The French writer declares that in Canada and the 
United States the protection of children is really intelli- 
gently organised, especially in Columbia, where the- 
Societies for the Protection of Children and Animals are 
amalgamated. 

A LADY ON KLONDYKE. 


A lady, Mrs. Matilda Shaw, contributes an excellent 
and interesting account of the various roads to Klondyke, 
and unlike many who have made “ copy” out of this new 
Eldorado, Mrs. Shaw seems to have really been there, 
and she gives a very vivid account of the rough-and-ready 
justice of Dawson City. She pays a high tribute to the 
kindness and courtesy of the rough miners to all those 
women whom duty or a spirit of adventure bring to 
Klondyke, and, on the whole, she gives an encouraging 
picture of the gold country. 









THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


WITH the exception of Captain Reynaud’s paper in the 
second March number on the bump of locality, as it may 
perhaps be called, in animals, the Kevuwe for March is not, 
it must be confessed, particularly interesting. _ 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


M. Lévéque’s article on the French School of Arche- 
ology at iy sl in the first March number of the Revue, 
is not very pleasing to the national pride of patriotic 
Englishmen. M. Lévéque had a great deal to do with 
the founding of the school, and his lively account of its 
history is really, though it is not of course intended to be, 
one long reproach to the indifference of successive English 
Governments, For while the French school at Athens has 
always, or almost always, been able to rely on State 
support, it is well known that the British school has had 
to trust to the generosity of private subscribers, and to 
the already overburdened resources of our great univer- 
sities. This is not creditable to a country which has for 
centuries kept alight the flame of Greek learning. 


THE IRON IN’ US. 


M. Dastre continues his interesting series of articles 
on the presence of iron in all kinds of living creatures. 
Much of his paper is extremely technical, but some 
curious and perhaps not very well-known facts may be 
noted. For instance, the liver is the organ in the 
superior animals which is-most concerned with iron, and, 
singularly enough, it does not place all its iron at the 
disposal of the blood, but seems to keep a private stock 
of the metal for its own enjoyment. Thus, a baby at the 
moment of its birth possesses an enormous reserve of 
iron in its liver, three or four times as great in proportion 
as the amount to be found there in an adult. This is 
really a beautiful provision of nature, for the milk which 
forms the staple food of infants contains a very inadequate 
supply of iron. 


THE BUMP OF LOCALITY IN ANIMALS. 


To the second March number Captain Reynaud con- 
tributes an interesting paper on the extent to which what 
we call the bump of locality is found in various animals. 
As the result of long observation he has come to the 
conclusion that most four-footed creatures live from 
choice in a somewhat circumscribed area ; thus a stag, 
when being chased, will turn round within an invisible 
circle, however large be the forest or park where it is 
being hunted. On the other hand, take a stag away 
from its own surroundings and cart it to a new part of 
the country, and it will, as a rule, make straight away, 
presumably in the hope of finding its way home. 

Horses have a very strong bump of locality. Put the 
reins on your horse’s neck and he will invariably turn 
round and make his way home by the road he has already 
traversed to his stable. It is a curious fact that no horse 
takes a short cut home ; he will always retrace as exactly 
as may be his own steps, and this even in a district of 
which he knows every road and by-path. 

Of course pigeons and cats seem to possess a quite 
exceptional instinct for “homing.” Pussy has been known 
to make her way back to her old quarters a distance of 
eighty miles. It has been ascertained that swallows 
follow year after year exactly the same aérial route, and 
this, incredible as may appear, almost to a yard. ‘Thus 
the same bird will start from the same tree in, say, Dover, 
will rest on the same roof in Dijon, and take up his winter 
residence on exactly the same spot in Egypt as he and 
his forebears did before him; and just as sailors follow 
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_ appear in both numbers. This list of important articles, 


an invisible but none the less clearly defined pathway 
across the sea, so swallows appear to have a Clearly 
traced route through the atmosphere. 

This instinct, or sixth sense, as the French writer 
prefers to call it, is not entirely confined to animals. The 
Red Indians were, and are, famous for their pathfinding 
qualities ; and in China, when a great noble goes hunting 
in wild and little known regions, he takes with him a 
Mongolian, secure that the latter will be able to guide 
him home, however far they may stray. 

M. Brunetiére alone has the courage to re-open the 
Zola controversf@ In an article entitled “ After the 
Trial” he may be said to sum up the general: view of his 
countrymen on the case—namely, a deliberate condemna- 
tion of Zola and his methods of striving to obtain a 
revision of the Dreyfus Court Martial. The editor of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes waxes very ‘bitter over 
the sympathy Zola evoked among the “ Intellectuals’ 
—in other words, among the more advanced thinkers 
of the country. “Because they know things we do 
not know,” he cries angrily, “we give them credit for 
knowledge they do not possess.... Finding them so 
certain when we should hesitate, we are apt to believe 
that they have reasons for this confidence in their own 
judgment. This is not so; and when further they try 
to finally convince us by evoking the scientific method 
and spirit, it is then that the danger of their pretensions 
increases.” The writer’s references to Protestants, Jews 
and Freemasons will not be received with any liking by 
his English-speaking friends. Still, it should be remem- 
bered in this connection that Freemason abroad spells 
anti-Christian to an extent very hard to realise. M. 
Brunetiére laments the general decadence of his country, 
which it is clear he attributes in a great measure to the 
republican form of government. 































—— 


SOME FRENCH REVIEWS. 


THE Revue des Revues is now quite an independent 
review—that is to say, its contents are made up of original 
articles. In the number for March Ist, attention may be 
drawn to the ‘exile of Ranavalona, the last Queen of 
Madagascar, contributed by Jean Carol; Werner von 
Heidenstam, a Swedish writer, by Jacques de Coussanges; 
Moliére in Hungary, by Professor J. Kont ; the Marvels 
of Grafting in Surgery, by Jean de Loverdo ; and Ludwig 
Windell, a German spy in France, by G. Saint-Aubin. 
In the number for March 15th, Henry Bérenger writes 
on Religion and France; Eugéne Miintz on the 
occultism (?) of Leonardo da Vinci ; and Raoul Deberdt 
on George Sand and her grandmother, Marie Verritre. 
The articles How Greece was Betrayed, and the Life 
and Death of Gracchus of Naples, by Charles Simond, 

















though by no means complete, will give some idea of the 
amount of original matter in the Revue. 

Illustrations are rather the exception than the rule in 
the French reviews. The Monde Moderne, ever since it 
was started, has made its illustrations a leading feature. 
The interest of the two descriptive articles on Copenhagen 
and the city of Constantine and its ravines in Algeria in 
the March number is greatly enhanced by the pictures. 

The Revue Encyclopédigque is another French publication 
which pays considerable attention to its illustrations. 

For some months the Revue Générale has been giving 
a series of papers on Italian painting by Arnold Goffin, 
lustrated by phototypes after the Italian old masters. 
In this way there have been interesting studies of 
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THE Reviews REVIEWED. 


Siennese art and the art of Pisa. Pisa is concluded in 
the March number, and the phototypes are from the 
frescoes of Gozzoli. 

The March number of the Wonde Moderne has an 
article on the Chou?, a Russian periodical, written in 
Russian and in French. It was founded about twenty 
years ago, but its present shape is quite new, and the 
director or editor, M. R. Golicke, seems to have gathered 
round him a number of excellent artists. 

What with economic reviews and articles on economic 
subjects in the general reviews, the bulk of the contents 
of the French periodicals might well be classed under the 
head Political Economy. We have the Réforme Sociale 
appearing twice a month ; the Humanité Nouvelle, the 

evue Politique et Parlementaire, the Revue d’ Economie 
Politique, the Revue Socialiste, the Revue Internationale 
de Soctologie, the Fournal des Economistes, all monthlies ; 
and the Annales de [Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, 
appearing every two months. Inthe February Humanité 
Nouvelle and the March Revue Socialiste Mr. Tom 
Mann has articles on the recent dispute in the English 
Engineering trade. Of the other reviews which pay 
considerable attention to economic and social problems 
the Association Catholique, the Correspondant, the 
Université Catholique, the Revue Générale and the Revue 
du Monde Catholique, all Catholic monthlies, are worthy 
ofmention. Some very valuable articles are published 
inthese reviews. There is also an excellent weekly, the 


Monde Economique. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


THE Italian reviews contain few articles of any general 
interest this month. Professor A. Graf, a distinguished 


literary critic, takes a most despondent view of his country 
in an article on “ Our Culture” in the Nuova Antologia 


(March 16th). “In Italy,” he writes, “a strange thing is 
happening. While science is spreading, culture is 
diminishing. . . . The so-called general public is not 
interested in any problems, or any general ideas; it 
displays a supine indifference for all questions of science, 
literature, or art. Our culture is in a decline. The 
aristocracy, which knew how to possess its own, no 
longer exists. The dourgeotste, which ought to cultivate 
its own, is too much absorbed in business affairs. The 
common people are taken up with the struggle for their 
daily bread. Who thinks of culture? Nobody.” The 
author’s general conclusions are a little vague, but he 
realises that the evil is deep-rooted, and that many social 
teforms must be initiated before it can be eradicated. 

Another view of the same subject is treated in the 
Riforma Sociale by Mme. Lombroso, who contributes 
an instructive article on illiteracy in Italy. Only 58 per 
cent. of the whole population can read (compared with 
86 per cent, in England), the numbers of illiterates varying 
from only 8 per cent. in Piedmont to 62 per cent. in 
Umbria, and 82 per cent. in Sardinia! But Mme. 
Lombroso is able to prove by statistics that as regards 
the number of schools, the size of the classes and the 
amount of the annual expenditure, Italy compares quite 
favourably with other countries; the evil lies in the 
absolute indifference towards education displayed by the 
population. 

he Rassegna Nazionale publishes an exceedingly fine 
letter of considerable length written by Savonarola to 
his mother, which, curiously enough, has never yet been 

nted in its entirety. Its authenticity is admitted by 

fessor Villari, and it is full of an ecstatic faith and a 
passionate zeal for the reform of society. 
1 The Anfologia also publishes long extracts in Italian 
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from Count Gleichen’s book, “With the Mission to 
Menelik,” and the C7vi/td Cattolica contains a strong 
article on the iniquity of duelfing, suggested by the death 
of Signor Cavallotti. 


—_ +e — 


CASSIER’S MAGAZINE. 

Mr.M. BELL, of the Great Eastern Railway Locomotive 
Department, describes what is being done in adapting or 
constructing locomotives here and on the Continent which 
will burn liquid fuel instead of coal or wood. The paper 
is copiously illustrated with diagrams and pictures of the 
various locomotives that are being used. He thinks that 
the use of blue oil and gas oil is cheaper than coke. There 
are thirty-seven oil-bearing engines now running on 
the Great Eastern, fifteen of which are express engines. 
Most of them are worked with a combination of oil and 
coal. The suburban engines use 17°8 lbs. of coal and 
10°7 lbs. of oil per mile, against 4074 lbs. of coal when 
fired with this only. The express trains do not use so 
much, their consumption amounting to 10°5 lbs. of coal 
per mile and 114 lbs. of oil, as against a consumption 
of coal only of 34 lbs. per mile. The Cromer express 
last year ran 130 miles without a stop in 160 minutes, with 
a consumption of 180 gallons of liquid fuel. Mr. Bell 
thinks that the Holden system of burning oil has removed 
the greatest objection that was raised against liquid fuel, 
namely, the necessary alterations for the conversion of an 
ordinary coal-burning engine to an oil fire one. Mr. Bell 
is very enthusiastic in favour of liquid fuel. The fire, he 
says, if properly adjusted, is always clean, always bright, 
always at its best, and no locomotives are so easily 
operated. 

Mr. Nixon has an elaborate paper on the building of 
iron ships, which he describes from the laying down of 
the keel to the launching. 

Mr. Jenney, who writes on “ The Dangers of Tall Steel 
Structures,” maintains that the-sky-scrapers of American 
cities are the only buildings that can be constructed 
fire-proof, cyclone-proof, lightning-proof, and earthquake- 
proof. These high buildings stand both wind and earth- 
quakes better than any other edifices that have been built 
by man. He says :— 

The material for fireproofing should be what is known as 
porous terra cotta, made by adding six volumes of sawdust to four 
of clay. On burning, the sawdust is consumed and a tile) is 
produced that is full of air holes, or little cells, rendering it 
impossible for any hurtful heat to penetrate the metal. The 
usual practice of laying fireproofing in lime mortar is to be 
condemned as weak and insufficient. 

There is now on the market a new plastering made of asbestos 
mixed with lime, known as ‘‘ Asbestic,” that, from personal 
knowledge, seems very promising. The reports of experiments 
state that it adheres firmly fo any material on which we usually 
plaster, and resists the fire completely, and that thus far none of 
it has ever been washed off in experimental fires. It is not only 
itself preserved, but it protects all that is behind it. ' 

. The articles on “The Magnetic Concentration of 

Ores” and on “The Central Operation of Distant 

Devices” are too technical for notice in these pages. 
orerrrerere—_—_ 

Temple Bar for April is an excellent number. The 
study of Sydney Smith, “ The Primate of the Wits,” is 
worthy of its subject, and may be commended to the 
numerous class who have a vague idea of the famous 
humorist, and want to fill in the picture. There is some 
interesting chat about “ The Tea-table in the Eighteenth 
Century.” Lovers of natural history will find something 
to their taste in the “Birds of a Herefordshire Parish.” 
There is a vivid sketch of Socotra, and Miss Sellers 
tells us “ How the Poor Old Folk Fare in other Lands.” 
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THE GERMAN REVIEWS. 
BEATRICE CENCI. 


ONE of the most interesting articles in the German 
reviews this month is Georg von Plenker’s study—some 
fifty pages in length—of Beatrice Cenci, which appears 
in the March number of Nord und Siid. The story of 
Beatrice Cenci, “the beautiful parricide,” is probably 
best known in connection with Shelley’s tragedy and the 
alleged portrait by Guido Reni; but Bertolotti has 
endeavoured to prove that the famous picture in the 
Barberini Gallery at Rome could not have been painted 
by Guido. This, however, does not deter crowds of 
enthusiasts and artists with easels from almost barricad- 
ing the way to the little picture. Georg von Plenker 
suggests that Guido may have chanced to be in Rome 
on the day of the execution, and have been one of those 
who witnessed the procession of the condemned to the 
scaffold. He may then have made a rough pencil sketch 
of Beatrice’s beautiful face, and have completed the 
picture some years afterwards. In like manner David, 
the French painter, made his frightful pencil sketch of 
Marie Antoinette as she was being led to the guillotine. 

A similar cloud of doubts hangs over the history of 
Beatrice. The biographers of the Popes, as well as the 
newspaper correspondents of the time, say little about 
the case, and it is not till one hundred and fifty years 
later that Muratori publishes his annals of Italy with a 
more detailed account. His narrative remained the 
accepted one till the beginning of the present century, 
when several MSS. came to light representing the 
father in a distinctly unfavourable light. Enough ; here 
was material for poets! Shelley’s drama appeared in 
1819, and Niccolini, the Italian dramatist, followed with 
another. Byron considered the story better adapted to 
fiction, and Marie Henri Beyle (“Stendhal”) published 
a list of the numerous romances founded on the story. 
Nor has Nietzsche been behind in the matter. In his 
psychological study of the Cenci he professes to have 
had access to hitherto unknown documents. 

The most important of the new Cenci literature is 
Guerrazzi’s novel (1854), a picture of hatred of the Pope 
and enthusiasm for freedom and humanity. -The book 
had such an enormous succéss that clerical scholars 
were induced to take up the subject in defence of the 
Church, and several works were produced with varying 
success, till Bertolotti’s great work on Francesco Cenci 
and his family made its appearance in 1877. Bertolotti, 
who defends the father rather than Beatrice, says that in his 
investigations he has consulted thousands of documents ; 
but Georg von Plenker is of opinion that these documents 
represent only one side of the case, and he complains 
that, though three centuries have elapsed since the great 
tragedy was enacted, the Church is still very shy about 
permitting access to its archives relating to this question. 


FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. 


In the March number of the Deutsche Rundschau, 
Dr. Julius Rodenberg begins another chapter of reminis- 
cences with the first instalment of an article devoted to 
Ferdinand Freiligrath, the German poet. Freiligrath 
was born at Detmold in 1810; in 1838 he published his 
collected “ Poems,” and was granted a pension. In 1844, 
when he was drawn into the revolutionary movement, he 
wrote his “Glaubensbekenntniss,” or “Confession of 
Faith,” and gave up his pension on account of his 
democratic opinions. He fled first to Belgium and in 
1846 to London, and in 1848 he published his revolutionary 
poems “ Die Revolution” and “ Februarklange.” These 
did not prevent his being included in the amnesty of 
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March 19th, and he returned to Germany to publish 
another poem, “ Die Todten an die Lebenden” (“The 
Dead to the Living”). For this he was impeached, 
tried, and acquitted, but in 1851 another prosecution 
caused him to take refuge in London again, where he 
remained till about 1868. He died at Cannstadt in 1876. 
It was as a boy of fourteen that Dr. Rodenberg, through 
a sympathetic teacher, first came under the spell of 
Freiligrath’s poems, and by 1848 Freiligrath was the 
poet of his heart. But Dr. Rodenberg had to wait till 
1856 to make the personal acquaintance of the poet, who 
was then an exile in London. 
ANTON VON WERNER. 

The March Deutsche Revue contains a number of 
articles of general interest. Ottomar Beta, who writes 
on Anton von Werner, the German military and historical 
painter, records many of the artist’s views on art gathered 
from conversations with him. Werner, who is now 
fifty-five, is also well known as a writer on art, and he is 
a musician of no mean order. At Versailles, in the 
campaign of 1870-1, he would often play on the ’cello the 
Bach-Gounod “ Ave Maria” in the headquarters of the 
Crown Prince. He has the most delightful remembrance 
of the quartet evenings of Berlin, when, with Karl Becker, 
E. Teschendorff and T. Rehbaum, he played quartets 
once a week for nearly twenty years. Later, Frau L. 
Knaus, the pianist, joined the music party, and, with the 
additional assistance of P. Meyerheim, Reinhold Begas, 
Kapellmeister Radecke, and others, the musicians made 
themselves familiar with most of the chamber music, 
ancient and modern, that had been written. The 
meetings took place every Thursday, and each member 
took it in turn, German fashion, to have the “ evening ” 
at his house. 

THE ELZEVIR “ REPUBLICS.” 

The Zeitschrift fiir Biicherfreunde for March contains 
an interesting article, by Georg Frick, on the Elzevir 
family of printers, publishers, and booksellers, with special 
reference to the series of “ Petites Républiques” issued 
from their press. Louis Elzevir (1540-1617), the founder 
of the house, opened a small bookshop at Leyden, near 
the University, and the first book which he published 
was an edition of Eutropius, the Latin historian, edited 
by P. Merula, in 1592. When Louis died the business 
was in a flourishing condition, and his work was held in 
high repute outside Holland. Five sons seem to have 
followed him in the business at Leyden, Amsterdam, and 
other cities, but after a century the firm may be said 
to have reached its zenith, and henceforth it gradually 
declined. Louis’s son Bonaventura, and Abraham, 
Bonaventura’s nephew, issued the famous series of 
beautiful historical and political works called “ Petites 
Républiques.” Between 1625 and 1649 thirty-four numbers 
had been produced. 

In Heft 5 of the Gesellschaft, F. A. Geissler has an 
article entitled “‘ Wagner and Bungert.” The subject, 
however, is August Bungert, the composer of a cycle of 
six operas founded on the (Homeric stories and known 
as “The Homeric World ”—“ Circe,” “The Return of 
Odysseus,” etc.; and his patrons have proposed to have 
a theatre built at Godesberg for the performance of his 
Homeric music dramas. 

The Preussische Fahrbiicher for March contains the 
complete text of a lecture, by A. Schréer, on “The Future 
of the German Language,” which was delivered before the 
Academic Society at Freiburg im Breisgau. The writer 


thinks it hopeless to attempt to compete with the use of 
English and French, but he would have the Germans 
take greater pride in their language and literature. 
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REMEMBER long ago hearing Mr. Morley tell of the 
} effect which was produced on his master, philosopher 
and friend, John 
Stuart Mill, by 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


— « 


THE LATEST APOCALYPSE OF THE FND OF THE WORLD.* 


speculators as to the future ; nor do I at this moment 
recall any book which attempts to familiarise the reader 
with even an 
elementary out- 





the sudden reali- 
sation of the prob- 
able extinction of 
the human race 
by the gradual 
cooling of the 
planet. Until that 
moment Mill had 
indulged: in the 
pleasant antici- 
tion of indefin- 
ite human pro- 
gress. The future 
of humanity had 
supplied material 
onwhich his pious 
imagination had 
embroidered 
glowing visions 
of things to be. 
It was therefore 
with a sense of a 
cruel, disillusion- 
ing shock that 
he felt himself 
tompelled to 
admit that so far 
asthe humanrace 
was concerned 
there was no 
Scientific basis for 
their indefinite 
development 
through the 
tternity that lies 
before -us. ~Mill 
felt ’ instinctively 
the extent to 
Which geological 
or ~ astronomical 
Speculation ‘may 
Modify or revolu- 
tidnise the whole 
of our conception 
‘of life. 
‘~The probability 
‘that the ‘human 








| line -of the 

$360 | changes that will 
| come to pass 
| before the last 
| man expires in a 

frozen world. 


I.—THE 
EVOLUTION 
OF MAN IN 
MARS. 

Mr..)..-H.i: -G 
Wells, a young 
and rising novel- 
ist, who has given 
more proof of 
original genius 
than any of his 
contemporaries, 
has felt the fas- 
cination of the 
theme, and has 
touched upon 
some intermedi- 
ate results that 
may be expected 
through the cool- 
ing of the world. 
In his latest story, 
“ The War of the 
Worlds,” which 
appeared at the 
beginning of this 
year, Mr. Wells, 
in a few pregnant 
passages, dis- 
cusses the altera- 
tion which such 
a change of tem- 
perature would 
effect in mankind. 
He places the 
scene of the tre- 
mendous_ experi- 
ment in theplanet 
Mars, which is 
much more ad- 
—t vanced towards 








Tace will be frozen 
out of its present Photograph by) 
abode is a theme 
Sufficiently ap- 
palling to stimulate the most sluggish imagination. The 
very horror of it has, however, served to warn off most 





A dad The War of the Worlds.” Heinemann, 1898. By H. G. Wells. 

The Time Machine,” by H. G. Wells. Heinemann, 2s. 6d. ‘‘ The Stolen 
Bacillus, and Other Incidents,” by H. G. Wells. Methuen and’Co., 1837. 
“The Wonderful Visit,” by H. G. Wells. Dent and Co., 5s. ‘‘ The 
Mhvisible Man,” by H. G, Wells. Pearson, 3s. 6d. ‘ The Plattner Story 
and Others.” By H. G, Wells. Methuen and Co., 1897. 





MR. H. G. 





[Mayall and Newman. the frostv goal 

eotrot than our planet. 

Mars, he. says, 

must be much older than our world, and long before the 

earth ceased to be molten, life upon the surface of Mars 

must have begun its course. The fact that it is scarcely 

one-seventh of the size of the world must have accelerated 

its approach’to the temperature at which life could begin, 

and therefore have brought it much nearer to the moment 
when life would become extinct. Mr. Wells says :— 
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The secular cooling that must one day overtake our planet has 
already gone far indeed with our neighbour. Its physical con- 
dition is still largely a mystery, but we know now that even in 
its equatorial region the mid-day temperature barely approaches 
that of our coldest winter. Its air is much more attenuated than 
ours, its oceans have shrunk until they cover but a third of iis 
surface, and as its slow seasons change huge snowcaps gather and 
melt about either pole and periodically inundate its temperate 
zones. That last stage of exhaustion, which to us is still 
incredibly remote, has become a present-day problem for the 
inhabitants of Mars. The immediate pressure of necessity has 
brightened their intellects, enlarged their powers, and hardened 
their hearts. 


Mr. Wells’ Martian is therefore a prophecy of what the 
human race will tend to become when the world cools. 
Our intellects will brighten, our powers will become 
enlarged, but our hearts will harden. A pleasant pro- 
spect, truly! and one which would make us wish that 
the process of glacialisation could be summarily inter- 
rupted by a precipitous descent of our planet into the 
solar blaze. Regarding the Martians as a type towards 
which humanity is progressing, it cannot be said that the 
prospect before us is particularly attractive. Hunted 
by the cold-creeping destruction that generation after 
generation draws nearer to them, Mr. Wells describes 
them as having become monsters consisting of little or 
nothing but brain. 

Here is Mr. Wells’ description of the Martian men. 
They had huge round bodies, or rather heads, about four 
feet in diameter, each body having in front of it a face. 
They had no nostrils, but there was a kind of fleshy beak 
immediately below a pair of very large, dark-coloured 
eyes, immense eyes of extraordinary intensity. They had 
a peculiar V-shaped mouth with a pointed upper lip, no 
chin, no brow-ridges, a single tight ear-drum without any 
ear, and a group of sixteen slender, whip-like tentacles 
arranged in two bunches of eight each. The interior of 
the Martians consisted almost entirely of brain, which 
sent enormous nerves to the eyes, ears, and tactile appen* 
dages. The mouth opened into lungs, near which lay the 
heart and its vessels) The legs and stomach had dis- 
appeared altogether. The Martian was a head, and 
merely ahead. Entrails he hadnone. Feeding had long 
ago been dispensed with. When the Martian wished to 
renew his strength he simply seized a human being and 
injected the living blood into his own veins. The blood 
was run from the living creature directly by means of a 
little pipe into the recipient canal. Mr. Wells says :— 


The bare idea of this is no doubt horribly repulsive to us, but, 
at the same time, I think that we should remember how repulsive 
our carnivorous habits would seem to an intelligent rabbit. 

The physiological advantages of the practice of injection are 
undeniable, if one thinks of the tremendous waste of human 
time and energy occasioned by eating and the digestive process. 
Our bodies are made up of glands and tubes and organs, 
occupied in turning heterogeneous food into blood. The 
digestive processes and their reaction upon the nervous 
system sap our strength, colour our minds. Men go happy or 
miserable as they have happy, healthy, or unhealthy livers, or 
sound gastric glands. But the Martians were lifted above all 
these fluctuations of mood and emotion. 

In three other points their physiology differed strangely from 
ours. Their organisms did not sleep, any more than the heart 
of man sleeps. Since they had no extensive muscular mechanism 
to recuperate that periodical extinction was unknown to them. 
They had little or no sense of fatigue, it would seem. On earth 
they can never have moved without ¢ffort, yet even to the last 
they kept in action. In twenty-four hours they did twenty-four 


hours of work, as even on earth is perhaps the case with the 
ants. 
In the next place—wonderful as it seems in a sexual world— 
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the Mariians were absolutely without sex, and therefore withey 
any of the iumuliuous emotions that arise from that difference 
among men. <A young Martian, there can be no dispuic, was 
really born upon the earth during the war, and it was found 
attached to iis parent, partially budded cff, just as young lily 
bulbs bud off, or the young animals in the fresh water polyp. “ 

Mr. Wells, after thus describing the Martians, makes 
his meaning quite clear by declaring that he thinks it js 
quite credible that the Martians may be descended from 
beings not unlike ourselves, who have developed their 
brain and their hands at the expense of their bodies, 
Without the body the brain would become a mere selfish 
intelligence without any emotional substratum of human 
feeling. 

The immense development of machinery, so striking 
a feature of the nineteenth century, has apparently 
suggested to Mr. Wells the possibility of creating sub. 
stitutes for our nether limbs, and of giving immense 
increase to the power of our hands. The explanation of 
this mechanical substitute for our limbs is necessarily 
somewhat vague, but he condescends somewhat on parti- 
culats in describing the handling machines. The machine, 
he says, did not seem as much like a machine as a crab- 
like creature with a glittering integument. It secmed 
like a sort of mechanical spider with five pointed agile 
legs, and with an extraordinary number of jointed levers 
and reaching and clutching tentacles about its body. 
These machines seemed to work by themselves, but the 
delicate tentacles of the Martians controlled them, as 
the brain of a crab controls its claws :— 

Almost all the points of the machinery present a complicated 
system of sliding parts moving over small but beautifully curved 
friction bearings. And while upon this matter of detail, it is 
remarkable that the long leverages of their machines are in most 
cases actuated by a sort of sham musculature of discs in an 
elastic sheath ; these discs become polarised and drawn togcther 
closely and powerfully when traversed by a current of electricity. 
In this way the curious parallel to animal motions, which was 
so striking and disturbing to the human beholder, was attained. 

These machines seemed to serve the Martians instead 
of bodies. They have practically, says Mr. Wells, become 
mere brains wearing different bodies according to their 
needs, just as men wear suits, and take a bicycle ina 
hurry, or an umbrella in the wet. By substituting sets of 
machines for the body, which at present with us is a kind 


‘of Jack-of-all-trades, they were able to attain much 


greater efficiency, and were after all merely carrying out 
the evolution which we have already begun. The 
Martians wore no clothing, and, as befits men who came 
from a planet the temperature of which was rapidly sink- 
ing below zero, appeared to be quite indifferent to changes 
of temperature. They never talked, for with the develop- 
ment of telepathy the use of vocabies was superfluous. 
The only sound that they made was a peculiar hooting 
before feeding, which was mcrely the expiration of the 
air preparatory to the suctional operation. 

Such is the Martian man, the ideal to which we are 
developing with our endless elaboration of machinery, 
and the necessary atrophy of faculties and members 
which are no longef required in our advanced state of 
civilisation. Q 

II—THE INVASION OF OUR WORLD. 

The Martians, being doomed to slow extinction by 
intense cold in a dying world only thirty-five million 
miles distant from our own green planet, naturally cast 
longing glances towards the eatth. Here there was a 
warmer world, green with vegetation, and grey with water, 
with a cloudy atmosphere eloquent of fertility, with 
glimpses through its drifting cloud-wisps of broad 
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tretches of populous country, and narrow navy-crowded 
seas. The fact that this world is already inhabited by 
many hundred millions of human beings no more affected 
the Martian mind than the existence of the wild animals 
of Africa count in the calculations of Europeans when 
they are thinking of the partition of the continent. Men 
to the Martians appear merely as lower animals, and the 
Martians had as little compunction in contemplating our 
slaughter as have our fishermen when they sweep the 
herrings into their nets. Science being much further 
advanced among these people who are all brain, it is 
fatural enough that the Martians should decide to 
conquer our world. This is the motive of Mr. Wells’ 
story, “‘ The War of the Worlds.” 

Early in the twentieth century ten great cylinders about 
thirty yards in diameter were shot from Mars at the 
eatth. Night after night for ten nights a single jet of 
feddish light shot out from the planet, which astronomers 
declared to be due to a mass of flaming gas, chiefly 
hydrogen, which was moving with an_ enormous velocity 
towards this earth. After a time the first cylinder struck 
our world, and buried itself in the sand between Horsell, 
Ottershaw, and Woking. From a distance it was taken 
fora falling star, and it was only when it was found 
buried in the soil that men began to discover that 
something had happened. The immense cylinder was 
hot, and covered with a grey clinker or ashy incrusta- 
ton. 

The country people gathered round and watched with 
an amazement which speedily turned to terror when they 
saw the circular top of the cylinder begin gradually 
to rotate. The cylinder was evidently hollow, with an 
end that screwed out, and some one within the cylinder 
Was gradually unscrewing the top. The first idea was to 
save the unfortunate man who was believed to be 
imprisoned within. Help was summoned. Quite a crowd 
Mibered around the strange visitor. When after nearly 
two feet of shining screw had been projected beyond the 
top of the cylinder the screw was out and the lid fell upon 
the gravel. In the circular cavity far down within the 
shadow the bystanders saw grey billowy movements, one 
above the other, then two luminous disc-like eyes, then 
something resembling a little grey snake, about the thick- 
ness of a walking-stick, coiled up out of the rising middle 
and wriggled into the air towards the narrator. Then 
another and another followed, until at last the huge 
monstrous head of the Martian, with its clinging tentacles, 
stood revealed to the astounded crowd. The landing of 
the invading force had been successfully accomplished. 
That was the first. 

The others followed, night after night for ten nights, 
each falling: in its appointed place around the circum- 
ference of London. The first comers, however, did not 
wait for the arrival of the others before they began 
Operations. No sooner had they got the lid of the 
cylinder unscrewed than a thin rod rose up, joint after 
jomt, bearing at its apex a circling disc that spun with a 
wobbling motion. The countryside had taken alarm, 
and an attempt was made to communicate with the 
unknown visitor by the vigorous waving of a white. flag. 
The crowd kept at a respectful distance, wondering what 
Would happen. And this is what happened. 

Suddenly there was a flash of light, a quantity of luminous 
§teenish smoke came out of the pit in three distinct puffs, 
which drove up one after another into the still air. A faint 
hissing sound became audible. Fhe hissing passed into 


a humming, then into a long, loud, droning noise. Slowly 
ahumped shape rose out of the pit, and the ghost of a 
It was the 


beam of light seemed to flicker out of. it. 
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first production of the weapon of the Martians—what 
may be called the sword of the invaders from Mars. It 
was the terrible heat-ray. Imagine an electric search- 
light in which the ray, instead of being of blinding 
light, was of scorching, invisible heat, and then you 
can form some conception of this flaming death, this 
invisible, inevitable sword of heat. Whatever it fell 
upon burst into flame if it were combustible, or dropped 
into molten metal, converted instantaneously into 
liquid. The Martians generated this intense heat in 
a chamber of practically absolute non-conductivity. 
This intense heat they projected in a parallel column 
against any object they chose by means of a polished 
parabolic mirror of unknown composition, much as the 
parabolic mirror of a lighthouse projects a beam of 
light. Forty persons fell dead, charred and dis- 
torted beyond recognition, as the first result of the 
sweep of that deadly heat-ray, while the common, all 
deserted, blazed the whole night through. 

The next day the arrival of the Martians was the 
subject of general comment in the newspapers. The 
general opinion was that the pressure of our at- 
mosphere would render it impossible for them to 
move about the surface of this planet. They might 
kill all who came near them, but there their power 
of mischief would ‘stop. This, however, was a refuge 
of lies, for the invigorating influence of the excessive 
oxygen counterbalanced the increased weight of their 
bodies, and the extraordinary mechanical intelligence 
which they possessed enabled them to dispense with 
muscular exertion at a pinch. Soldiers were ordered 
out, and a battery of artillery with Maxim guns was held 
in readiness against eventualities, but the visitors were 
not to be killed if it could be possibly avoided. All 
night long the Martians were busy hammering and 
working, manufacturing the machines with which they 
were to undertake the conquest of the world. From 
out of the pit rose a continual stream of smoke. 

The second cylinder had fallen near Chertsey, and 
the wood was being shelled in the hope of destroying the 
cylinder before it was opened. At six o’clock in the even- 
ing the Martians took the offensive. With their heat-ray 
they levelled the Oriental College, and swept with a sword 
of flame the whole country around. The author puts the 
tale in.the mouth of a resident in the neighbourhood, 
who deemed it advisable to fly for his life, driving off with 
his wife in a dog-cart towards London. But he had 
hardly started down Maybury Hill when he saw a third 
cylinder fall in the fields to his left. As he drove rapidly 
down hill he saw a monstrous tripod, higher than many 
houses, striding over the young pine trees; a walking 
engine of glittering metal striding across the heather, 
articulated ropes of steel dangling from it, and covering 
a hundred yards at each stride. No sooner had he 
seen this than he saw a second which, like the first, 
looked like a great body of machinery on a tripod 
stand ;— 

Seen nearer, the thing was incredibly strange, for it was no 
mere insensate machine driving on its way. Machine it was, 
with a ringing metallic pace, and long flexible, glittering ten- 
tacles—one of which grasped a young pine tree—swinging and 
rattling about its strange body. It picked its road as it went 
striding along, and the brazen hood that surrounded it moved to 
and fro with the inevitable suggestion of a head looking about 
it. Behind the main body was a huge thing of white metal like 
a gigantic fisherman’s-basket, and putis of green smoke squirted 
out from the joints of the limbs as the monster swept by me. 
And in an instant it was gone. 


The conquest of the world had begun. 
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III—THE CAPTURE OF LONDON. 

Having begun the campaign, the Martians prosecuted 
it with the energy of beings who never sleep, and who 
have therefore twenty-four working hours in every day. 
The attempt to defeat them by artillery proved a hopeless 
failure. No sooner was the cannon unlimbered than the 
Martians turned on the heat-ray, the gun exploded, the 
ammunition blew up, and all that was left of the battery 
was a heap of dead men and charred horses. Woking 
station and Woking town were burnt down with one flash 
of the terrible ray. The people fled in dismay, and saw the 
Martians occasionally pick up a man here and there with 
their hands of steel. Never before in the history of 
warfare had the destruction been so indiscriminate and 
so universal. The narrator of this strange story decided 
to make a detour by Epsom to reach Leatherhead. 
Another battery was brought up, and this time 
succeeded in opening fire on the Martians before the 
heat-ray was turned on. The fourth shell struck one of 
the Martians, of whom there were now four. - The shell 
burst clean in the thing ; the hood was whirled off in a 
dozen tattered fragments of red flesh and glittering metal. 
The decapitated colossus reeled like a drunken giant, but 
did not roll over. The Martian, killed on the machine 
which he had animated, drove along in a straight line, 
incapable of guidance, knocking down the tower of 
Shepperton Church in its way, and collapsing into the 
river. Then the other Martians brought out their heat- 
ray ‘and licked up all their adversaries. 

The military authorities were now thoroughly roused, 
and all the available artillery was brought up around the 
twenty square miles of blackened and charred area which 
surrounded the Martian encampment on Horsell Common. 
The Martians, however, kept out of range of the guns, 
and for a time there was a lull in the panic. But when 
the news reached London of the destruction of Weybridge 
and Woking, the city was scared. The news spread that 
vast, spider-like machines, nearly a hundred feet high, 
capable of the’ speed of an express train, and wielding 
a heat-ray with which they had licked up battery 
after battery that had been sent against them, were 
advancing on London. Cannon were brought up from all 
parts to cover London. But after a time the news arrived 
that the Martians were resuming the offensive, and were 
no longer depending solely upon their heat-ray as a 
weapon of attack. Far more dreadful than even the 
heat-ray was the terrible black smoke. According to the 
report of the Commander-in-Chief, which sent London 
wild with panic terror, the Martians were able to discharge 
enormous clouds of black and poisonous vapour by means 
of rockets. They had smothered the artillery, destroyed 
Richmond, Kingston and Wimbledon, and were advancing 
slowly towards London, destroying everything on the way. 
It was impossible to stop them. There was no escape 
from the black smoke except by instant flight. 

London went mad; and by all the thoroughfares 
northward her six million people streamed with panic 
terror. When details arrived it was found that the 
artillery fire had smashed the leg of one of the Martians’ 
tripods, which, however, was speedily repaired. . That 
experience, however, had led the Martians to decide upon 
using black smoke. There were now seven of them, each 
armed with a black tube. They formed a crescent around 
their assailants. Instead of advancing, however, within 
the range of our artillery fire, the Martians raised their 
tubes on high and discharged them with a heavy report that 
made the ground heave. The tubes, or canisters, smashed 
when they struck the ground, and instantly there was 
disengaged an enormous volume of heavy, inky vapour, 
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coiling and pouring upwards like a huge ebony hill of 
gas, that sank and spread itself slowly over the surround. 
ing country. The touch of that vapour was death to all 
that breathed. The black smoke clung to the ground, so 
that fifty feet in the air, on the upper stories of high 
houses, and on great trees it was impossible to escape its 
deadly breath. Setting about it as methodically as men 
might smoke out a wasp’s nest, the Martians spread this 
strange, stifling vapour all round southern London, until 
at last they formed a line from Hanwell to Malden. Only 
where guns were displayed did they use the heat-ray, firing 
the trees on the slopes of Richmond Park, and lighting 
up Kingston Hill with a glare of flame :— 

One may picture, too, the sudden shifting of the attention, the 
swiftly spreading coils and bellyings of that blackness advancing 
headlong, towering heavenward, turning the twilight into a 
palpable darkness, a strange and horrible antagonist of vapour 
striding upon its victims, men and horses near it seen dimly, 
running, shrieking, falling headlong, shouts of dismay, the guns 
suddenly abandoned, men choking and writhing upon the ground, 
and the swift broadening out of the opaque cone of smoke, 
And then, night and extinction—nothing but a silent mass of 
impenetrable vapcur hiding its dead. 

The chapter on the exodus from London is a marvellous 
picture of the stampede of millions, without food, without 
water, without guidance, rushing madly headlong north- 
ward from the suffocating death that was advancing 
irresistibly from the south. By Monday night the entire 
population had left the great city, and the Martians were 
in possession of the capital of the empire. A great rush was 
made to the sea on the Essex coast, and there ships from 
all the ports were gathered to carry the fugitives anywhere 
out of range of the black smoke and the heat-ray. The 
passengers were embarking in hot speed, when to their 
infinite horror first one machine then another came 
striding over the trtes down to the shore. Three of the 
Martians waded boldly into the sea. Before their advance 
all the ships put out to sea with the utmost speed—all, 
save one, a torpedo ram, the 7hunder Child, which put 
on full steam and drove at the Martians. The first 
discharged a tube of black smoke at the advancing 
vessel. The tube burst, but the ship drove clear. Then 
the Martians turned to fly, but as they fled one turned 
the generator of the heat-ray on the advancing ship. A 
bank of steam sprang from the water at its touch; it 
must have driven through the iron sides of the ship, asa 
white hot iron rod through paper. A flicker of flame 
went up from the rising steam, and then the Martian 
reeled and staggered, cut down by the ram of the 
Thunder Child. The crowd on the retreating ships 
yelled with delight as they saw the Martian drop, and 
then yelled again :— 

For, surging cut beyond the white tumult, drove something 
long and black, the flames streaming from its middle parts, its 
ventilators and funnels spouting fire. She was alive still ; the 
steering gear, it seems, was intact, and her engines working. 
She headed straight for the second Martian, and was within a 
hundred yards of him when the heat-ray came to bear. Then, 
with a violent thud? a blinding flash, her decks, her funnels 
leapt upward. The Martian staggered with the violence of the 
explosion,. and in another moment the flaming wreckage, still 
driving forward with the impetus of its pace, had struck him 
and crumpled him up like a thing of cardboard. My brother 
shouted involuntarily. A boiling tumult of steam hid everything 
again. 

IV.—DELIVERED BY MICROBES. 

Southern England now lay in the hollow of the 
invader’s hand. London was a city of the dead, empt) 
and desolate, although a few desperadoes and hopeless 
ones continued to haunt its desolate streets, regardless of 
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the fact that every now and then two or three of the 
number were gathered up in handfuls by the Martians 
and kept until feeding time, when the process of trans- 
fusion of blood was carried on until the victim died. The 
black smoke was laid by a jet of superheated steam, and 
left a deposit of black dust behind. The description of 
empty and desolate London, in the suburbs of which the 
narrator prowled about seeking for fragments of mouldy 
food, is vivid with that Defoe-like realism which con- 
stitutes so great a charm of Mr. Wells’ writings. The 
seeds of a red weed brought from Mars sprang up and 


' choked the rivers, and covered all damp places with its 


juxuriant foliage. The density of the red weed, which 
was something like cactus in its appearance, caused the 
country to appear as if it were covered with blood. In 
the course of an interview with an old acquaintance, the 
one artilleryman who escaped from the heat-ray at 
Weybridge, and who now had taken refuge in the drains 
of Putney Hill, the author gives us a lurid description of 
what might happen to the world if it were invaded by 
beings as much superior in intelligence and power to 
man as were the Martians of his fancy. This man 
informed him that the Martians were building a flying 
machine, and were learning to fly. In the course of a 
conversation this ex-artilleryman expounded his theory 
as to the future. Men, he said, henceforth were to be 
like ants. ‘‘ We are down, we are beaten ; it is all up 
with humanity. It is just men and ants. That is, ants 
build their cities, live, have wars and revolutions, until 
the man wants them out of the way ; then they go out 
ofthe way. That is what we are now—just ants. Yes, 
We are eatable ants. They will want us for food. As 
soon as they have smashed us up they will begin catching 
us, picking the best, and storing us in cages and things.” 
But while the majority would be only too glad to acquiesce 
in their lot, this artilleryman, who had more words than 
action, sketched out a plan of campaign for those who did 
not mean to be tamed and fattened and bred like rabbits 
for the butcher. A band of able-bodied strong men and 
women would get together and live in the London 
catacombs. When London was empty the drains would 
be sweet enough to live in. They would save the race, 
and save the knowledge that might otherwise have 
perished from the world. There they would in time 
discover the secret of the heat-machine, and turn the 
tables upon the invader. 

Fortunately, however, there was no need for this 
prolonged period of martyrdom for men, for the Martians, 
possessing constitutions that were not proof to the 
bacteria that prey upon the blood of man, perished 
together in the great fortress which they had built for 
themselves on Primrose Hill. Fifty of them lay stark 
and silent all in a row, slain, after all man’s devices had 
failed, by the humblest things that God in His wisdom 
had put upon the earth :— 

These germs of disease have taken toll of humanity since the 
beginning of things—taken toll of our pre-human ancestors 
since life began here. But by virtue of this natural selection of 
our kind we have developed resisting power ; to no germs do 
we succumb without a struggle, and to many of those that cause 
putrefaction in dead matter, for instance, our living frames are 
altogether immune. But there are no bacteria in Mars, and 
directly these invaders arrived, directly they drank and fed, our 
Microscopic allies began to work their overthrow. Already, 
when I watched them, they were irrevocably doomed, dying 
and rotting even as they went to and fro. It was inevitable. 
By the toli of a billion deaths man has bought his birthright of 
the earth, and it is his against all comers ; it would still be his 
were the Martians ten times as mighty as they are. For neither 
do men live nor die in vain. 
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And so the story ends. And a capital good story it is. 
Perhaps the most prominent result that it leaves 
behind is the increased ability on the part of the reader 
to realise how our actions must appear in the eyes of the 
non-human creatures upon which we prey with the same 
callous disregard of their rights and wrongs as the Martians 
who lived among and upon the human race. Again and 
again Mr. Wells points the moral, and suggests that, 
horrible though the methods of the Martians appear to 
us, they are probably not one whit worse than the way in 
which our actions appear in the eyes of the intelligent 
rabbit. It is not a pleasant theme for contemplation, 
but it may, as he says, tend to teach us pity for those 
witless souls that suffer our dominion, and are hunted 
and killed for any passing whim of their masters. 


V.—*THE INVISIBLE MAN” AND “THE 
WONDERFUL VISIT.” 

Mr. Wells, as a novelist, cannot be said to deal in 
pleasant themes. He is a professor of the gruesome, a 
past master in the art of producing creepy sensations. I 
leave out of account his book “ The Island of Dr. Moreau,” 
which ought never to have been written, and which 
Mr. Wells would consult his own reputation by with- 
drawing from circulation. But that is only an extreme 
instance of the note of the horrible, the weird and the 
uncanny which characterise all his writings. There is 
his story of “The Invisible Man,” for instance, the 
subject of which is a discovery by which it was possible 
for man to render himself absolutely invisible while 
retaining his body and all his faculties. The hero 
of this novel having possessed himself of this extra- 
ordinary gift, finds it a very dubious advantage. His 
invisibility did not extend to his raiment, and it was 
therefore necessary for him either to go stark naked, if 
he would be completely invisible, or else sacrifice the 
advantages of his invisibility without securing the 
ordinary commonplace advantages of visibility by dress- 
ing himself, and concealing the invisible void where the 
face should have been seen. The story is worked out 
with much ingenuity ; but as if by irresistible gravitation 
towards the unpleasant, the invisible man passes through 
a series of disastrous experiences, until finally he goes 
mad, and is beaten to death as the only way of putting 
an end to a homicidal maniac with the abnormal gift of 
invisibility. 

But Mr. Wells is a seer of gruesome visions. He 
spends his life imagining what would happen if one of the 
laws of Nature were altered just a little—with terrifying 
results. One of the latest of his tales, which appeared in 
the Christmas number of the Graphic, described the 
devastation that was wrought by the swoop of a blazing 
star so near the earth that its heat melted the snow on 
the Himalayas and swept hundreds of millions to sudden 
death. He has caught the trick of describing events 
which only exist in his imagination with the technical 
precision of a newspaper reporter. Leaving to the 
ordinary journalist the chronicling of the happenings of 
every day, he soars into space of Four Dimensions, and 
exults in nothing so much as in readjusting the familiar 
environment of daily life to the circumstances of a world 
altered, it may be only in one important particular, from 
that in which we live. Stories work out in his brain as a 
kind of mathematical problem. If human nature under 
such conditions evolved such results, what results would 
be evolved if this, that, or the other condition were 
revolutionised? And it must be admitted that Mr. Wells 
works out his problems with a skill which leaves all his 
rivals far behind. 
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In his “Wonderful Visit” Mr. Wells achieved a 
distinct success by inverting his usual process. In most 
of his stories man is introduced into new and hitherto 
unconceived conditions. In “ The Wonderful Visit ” the 
world is painted just as it is, with all the men and women 
in it just as they are; but into this commonplace arena 
of social fictions the author suddenly introduces an angel 
from another world. This wonderful visitant, having 
strayed too near the surface of the earth, had been 
mistaken for a rare bird of a new species, and had been 
shot at and winged by an enthusiastic naturalist. By 
this ingenious expedient the angel is introduced into the 
modern society of an English country village. The 
exceeding difficulty of making the ingenuous visitor to 
understand the moral or rational foundation of the 
institution of property, the segregation of the classes, the 
conventional falsehoods and complex inconsistencies of 
modern civilisation can easily he imagined. In the 
elaboration of this simple motif Mr. Wells displays no 
slight fund of humour, and his “ Wonderful Visit ” is one 
of the most entertaining and amusing of the slighter 
stories of modern fiction. 


VI.—_MR. WELLS’ SHORT STORIES. 

Mr. Wells is not merely a novelist ; he is an adept in 
the difficult art of the short story. He is also one of the 
ablest of the rising school of romancers who borrow 
suggestions from the fascinating Borderland which 
hitherto has been abandoned to the Psychical Research 
Society. The best way to illustrate the range of Mr. Wells’ 
imagination and the nature of his genius is to take the 
collection of short stories which he has republished under 
the title of “The Stolen Bacillus and other Incidents,” 
and describe them one after the other. There are 
fifteen incidents. The Stolen Bacillus is a tale of 
how an Anarchist, hearing in the laboratory of a 
bacteriologist that a certain tube contained an infusion 
of cholera germs sufficient to poison a whole city full of 
people, stole the tube intending to destroy London. He 
is chased through the streets in a Kansom cab. In the 
chase the tube breaks. The Anarchist eagerly licks up 
the drops of the infusion, determining to die as the first 
martyr. Then the bacteriologist lets him go and explains 
to his wife as he drives home, that instead of the tube 
containing an infusion of cholera germs, it only contains 
a microbe which caused the blue patches on the skin of 
certain monkeys. . There the, note is humorous, although 
the humour is somewhat grim, a laugh with a background 
of intended suicide and wholesale murder. 


The second story, “The Flowering of the Strange 
Orchid,” is grim without a laugh. An enthusiastic 
orchid collector buys a strange orchid, which its dis- 
coverer had found in a mangrove swamp, where he 
afterwards was found bloodless and lifeless with one of 
these orchids crushed under his body. The orchid is 
taken home. It grows, puts forth tiny aérial rootlets with 
flattened ends, and blossoms into great spikes of splendid 
flower. But the scent is intoxicating. The owner falls 
senseless below the plant, and the tentacle-like aérial 
rootlets fasten their deadly suckers upon his chin and 
neck and hands. His sister arrives just in time to save 
his life. But the orchid, hungry for blood, had to be 
destroyed before it would let go its hold. Here Mr. 
Wells animates a plant with a diabolical thirst for the 
life-blood of man—it is a kind of nightmare of the 
vegetable world. 

“In the Avu Observatory” is merely a vigorous 
description of a night spent in an observatory in a life 
and death struggle between a man and a kind of vampire 
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bat, as large as a mastiff, with vast wings and savage 
teeth. It is vague and horrible enough, but that is all, 

“The Triumphs of a Taxidermist ” is a very slight skit 
upon the forgeries of the bird-stuffing trade. “A Deal 
in Ostriches ” is clever, without any horror in it. Of fiye 
ostriches, which were being brought home in an East 
Indiaman, one of them, no one knew which, was reported 
to have swallowed the blazing diamond of Sir Mohinj 
Padishah, valued at £3,000. A man named Porter 
brought the ostriches up for £100, and then sold them by 
auction at prices varying from £175 to £300 a piece, 
The Padishah did not buy one, and it afterwards appeared 
that he and the man Porter were confederates. No one 
knows to this day whether the ostrich ever swallowed the 
diamond. The presumption that the whole story was an 
elaborate swindle is very cleverly kept out of sight till 
the end. 

“Through a Window” is a story of a Malay who ran 
amok on the Thames—a tale of bloodshed vividly 
described, as one sees things in a camera obscura. ‘The 
Temptation of Harrigay” is a weird story of how an artist 
painted the portrait of an organ-grinder, which, on the 
canvas, became a living devil that tempted the artist with 
offers of genius to paint five masterpieces in exchange for 
his soul. The artist withstood the temptation and painted 
the devil out of existence with a tin of Hedge’s Sparrow 
Egg Enamel. “The Flying Man” tells how a British 
lieutenant’s descent in a parachute from a lofty ledge in 
the Chin country had been developed into the legend of a 
flying man. The story of ‘The Diamond Maker ” isa 
tale of a man who, having invented the method of making 
artificial diamonds, wandered about London with 
diamonds worth hundreds of thousands of pounds in 
absolute want of food. He could not sell them, and he 
vanishes from the scene, a very thin, dirty, and ragged 
man with a dreadful cough. 

“(Epyornis Island” is more after Mr. Wells’ own style. 
It is a tale of how a man found three cepyornis eggs in 
a swamp ninety miles north of Antananarivo. They were 
as fresh as when new laid, and measured a foot and a half 
across. The man got blown out to sea in a boat with the 
eggs. He ate two of the eggs, but the third hatched out 
in the tropical heat just as the boat was stranded ina 
storm on a desolate island. The cepyornis, which was 
the size of a small hen at hatching, grew to be fourteen 
feet high, and powerful in proportion. For two years they 
lived, in friendship, but at Jast the bird quarrelled with 
him and made him its slave. The man at last avenged 
himself by entangling its legs with string and cutting its 
throat. 

“The Remarkable Case of Davidson’s Eyes” is more 
distinctly psychic. Davidson saw things at the end of 
the world, just like a clairvoyant. Only he could not 
control his faculty, and saw the other things eight thousand 
miles off, when he ought to have seen things before his 
nose. That it is possible to live visually in one part of 
the world while one lives bodily in another is no doubt 
true ; only you don’t in such cases use your physical eyes. 

“The Lord of the Dynamos” is a phantasy of the 
imagination which seems natural enough. An Oriental, 
employed to help a Yorkshireman named Holroyd, 
electrical engineer in charge of three dynamos at 
Camberwell, believes that the largest dynamo is actually 
a deity, and ends by offering up Holroyd, who was a 
brute, as a sacrifice to the Lord of the Dynamos. The 
Oriental then tried to sacrifice the scientific manager, but 
failing, commits suicide by grasping the naked terminals 
with his hands. “So ended prematurely the Worship of 
the Dynamo Deity, perhaps the most short-lived of all 
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religions. Yet withal it could at least boast a martyrdom 
and a human sacrifice.” * 

“The Hammerpound Park Burglary” is hardly cha- 
racteristic of the author. “ A Moth, Genus Novo” turns 

mn the persistent hallucination of the presence of a 
moth which ends by driving its victim mad. He is an 
entomologist who had viciously smashed the reputation 
of another entomologist—smashed it so viciously that the 
entomologist in question actually died of the attack. 
The victor ever after is haunted, night and day, bya 
strange new moth, which he believes to be the ghost of 
his vanquished rival. 

The last tale, “The Treasure in the Forest,” is a 
horrible story of a treasure that was buried by the 
Chinese in ingots of gold protected against any theft by 
being surrounded with poisoned thorns whose scratch was 
death. 

In all these tales the interest is concentrated on a 
single point, usually a horrible one. The story is told us 
by an eye-witness, and with marvellous brevity and sugges- 
tiveness. Nearly all Mr. Wells’ stories contain a thrill. 
None of them are particularly inspiring. They compel 
you to realise horrible possibilities, and to look night- 
mares in the whites of their eyes. 


VII—HIS PSYCHIC GIFT. 

Mr. Wells must have had considerable experience of 

chic phenomena. He is not a believer, I gather, in 
the spiritistic hypothesis. But many of his tales could not 
have been written had he not himself, asleep or awake, 
been conscious of the phenomena of the Borderland. 

Of all Mr. Wells’ short stories, that which has by far 
the greatest psychic interest and the most extraordinary 
fascination is “ The Plattner Story.” It is all told in 
less than thirty pages, which leave an extraordinarily vivid 
impression upon the mind. With the exception of one of 
Madame Blavatsky’s minor stories, I know of nothing 
that gives the reader so vivid a sense of the reality of 
the other world, which lies so near to us and yet so far. 
“The Plattner Story” tells how one Plattner, a teacher in 
a school in Sussexville, when trying experiments with a 
bottle of greenish powder, which one of the scholars had 
found done up in a packet in a disused limekiln near 
the downs, was blown by its explosion into the fourth 


| dimensional world ; that is to say, he totally disappeared 
| from the sight of the scholars who were with him when 


the explosion took place, and for nine days no trace of 
him could be found. At the end of that time he suddenly 
reappeared, being blown apparently out of the blue 
*, falling heavily upon the head of the principal of the 
school. 

His story, when he had recovered his breath, was that 
when the explosion took place he found himself in dark- 
ness. This he attributed at first to the smoke liberated 
by the explosion of the powder, but after a time he found 
that he was living in the other world. He retained his 
consciousness and to all outer appearance his body, 
but to his infinite amazement he could not by any 
Means excite the attention of his late scholars or that 
of the head of the school. He saw them, but they 
did not see him; nay, they even walked unconsciously 
tight through his body, to his no small amazement. 
Finding that he was unable to communicate with his 
late companions he stepped down hill, and when doing 
$0 seemed to have passed through the floor of the school- 
Toom, and appeared to be sitting in the mid air of the larger 
Schoolroom downstairs. As daylight faded, the scholars 
and the schoolhouse became more and more shadowy, 
while at the same time a blazing green sun rising upon the 
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horizon proclaimed the dawn of the other world. The 
schoolhouse faded, and he found himself in a valley among 
rocks, surrounded by edifices which singularly resembled 
tombs and mausoleums, excepting that they were all 
black. Crowding out of the largest building, very much 
as people disperse from church, he saw a number of 
pallid, rounded, pale-green figures. They did not walk, 
for they were limbless. They had the appearance of 
human heads beneath which a tadpole-like body swung. 
They were human heads, with singularly large eyes, 
wearing an expression of distress and anguish. They 
drove past him, did those phantoms of the night, as soap- 
bubbles drive before a draught. At last, among the throng 
of bodiless heads, which floated like snowflakes through 
the air, he recognised two who closely resembled his 
childhood’s memory of his father and mother. Now and 
then other faces turned their eyes upon him like those of 
dead people who had swayed him or helped him or 
injured him in his youth or manhood. Whenever they 
looked at him he was overcome with a strange sense of 
responsibility. To his mother he ventured to speak, but 
she made no answer. She looked steadily, steadfastly, 
tenderly, a little reproachfully, into his eyes. Then it 
was that he discovered that to almost every human 
being in our world there pertained some of these drifting 
heads—that every one in the world is watched inter- 
mittently by these helpless disembodiments. 

On the ninth day, towards evening, he saw a death- 
bed scene. A man lay dying, while his wife, careless of 
his expiring agonies, was busily turning out papers from 
an old-fashioned bureau. As he watched the scene he 
was conscious of a great multitude of the watchers of the 
living. One multitude had eyes only for the sufferer ; 
the other multitude, in infinite anguish, watched the 
woman as she hunted with greedy eyes for something she 
could’ not find. Two faces particularly struck him. 
They appeared to be those of the woman’s father and 
mother. They were evidently absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of some hateful act of meanness which they could 
no longer guard against and prevent. Behind them were 
others—teachers, it may be, who had taught ill, friends 
whose influence had failed. Over the man were faces 
that might once have been coarse, but were now turned 
to strength by sorrow. At last the woman found that for 
which she was seeking. A shadowy black hand stretched 
towards the bed in which the man struggled and died, 
while the woman, having found the paper, began burning 
it in the candle. Plattner turned to run, slipped his foot, 
and fell, while the bottle containing the rest of the green 
powder, which he was carrying in his breast, smashed 
and exploded, blowing him summarily back into the 
everyday world. A curious touch is added to the story 
by a detailed description of the extraordinary change 
that had taken place in Plattner’s body. By some 
mysterious way he had been turned about, so that his 
left side had become his right, and his right side his left. 

This brief sketch of a very short story gives no idea 
of the gruesome horror of it. The skill with which 
Mr. Wells describes the watchers of the living, and with 
which he conveys the tremendous moral which lies behind 
his fantastic imaginings, can only be understood by those 
who read the story itself. How Mr. Wells managed to 
acquire this insight, this extraordinary gift of imparting 
to the reader the power to catch glimpses, as it were, of 
the other side of things, is a point on which no informa- 
tion has hitherto been vouchsafed us. Whether it is by 
the use of chloroform—a suggestion which naturally 
occurs after reading the paper “ Under the Knife ”—or 
whether he is naturally so much of a psychic as to be 
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able to visit those regions of which he gives us such 
weird suggestions, I do not know. Sometimes he 
trenches closely upon Jules Verne’s own region, as, for 
instance, “In the Abyss,” which describes how one 
Elstead made a descent through five miles of ocean to 
the bottom of the sea. It gives a wonderful vision of an 
astounding city in the ocean depths inhabited by human 
beings, people of perpetual night, who have never seen 
the sun nor the moon nor the stars, nor any light but the 
phosphorescent light of living things. 


“VIIL—A VISION OF THE END OF THE 
WORLD. 


Perhaps the most powerfu! of all Mr. Wells’ tales was 
that by which he first achieved his reputation. I refer to 
‘The Time Machine,” the perusal of which first led me 
to proclaim that in Mr. Wells we had a novelist whose 
originality and psychic gift would give him a high rank 
in contemporary literature. The Time Machine was a 
marvellous invention, by which its owner could transport 
himself millions of years backwards or forwards in time, 
accordingly as he adjusted the machine. It is some 
years since I read it, but one chapter dwells in my 
memory from its horrible suggestiveness. The owner of 
the Time Machine has transported himself many, many 
years into the future, and is able to see the way in which 
the human race has progressed, if progress it may be 
called where progress there was-none. The difference 
between the classes which exists to-day had gone on 
widening and ever widening, until the human race in 
these later times was found to be divided into two great 
sections. The first of these, which represented the 
ultimate development of our cultured, leisured, moneyed 
classes, dwelt upon the surface of the world. They 
possessed all the graces and all the charms of a highly 
cultured, peaceful, intellectual race. But their lives were 
haunted with one great terror. Far down below in 
subterranean mines dwelt the descendants of our own 
proletariat, banished from the light of day, and doomed 
to live underground, far from the sight and hearing of 
their educated betters. And herein comes one of the 
most characteristic of touches in which Mr. Wells delights. 
These underground descendants of the lower classes, 
lower now in more senses than one, permanently lower, 
and doomed to remain there for ever, were allowed to 
issue forth from their lairs as soon as the sun had set, in 
order that they might replenish their larder with the 
carcases of the graceful, refined population that dwelt in 
the light of the sun. 

There is nothing in “The War of the Worlds” or in 
any of Mr. Wells’ books which surpass the gloomy 
horror of his vision of the final stages of the degeneration 
of life on this planet in “The Time Machine.” The 
heirs of all the ages are to be, it seems, puny greyish 
things, like half-grown kangaroos. 

Seizing a stone, he knocked one of them on the head, 
and on taking it up he was horrified on discovering that 
it was indeed a degenerate and miniature man :— 

The thing had five feeble digits to both its fore and hind feet 
—the fore feet, indeed, were also as human as the fore feet of a 
frog. It had, moreover, a roundish head, with a’ projecting 
forehead and forward- looking eyes, obscured by its lank hair. 


While men are to shrivel into these miserable atomies, 
the lordship of the world passes to the gigantic descend- 
ants of the centipede. These monsters, whose approach 
is heralded by a clangour as of brazen armour, feed upon 
the decadent remnants of humanity. Mr. Wells, in 
describing the coming lord of the world, says :— 
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I can only describe it by comparing it to a centipede. }; 
stood about three feet high, and had a long, segmented body, 
perhaps thirty feet long, with curicusly overlapping greenish. 
were plates. It seemed to crawl upon a muliiiude of feet, 
lcoping ils body as ii advanced. It had a blunt round head, 
wiih.a polygonal arrangement of black eye spots. 


When the Time Machine had carried him millions 
of years beyond the age of the Centipede he found a 
strangely altered world :— 


The sun had ceased to set—it simply rose and fell in the west, 
and grew ever broader and more red. All trace of the moon 
had vanished. The circling of the stars, growing: slower and 
slower, had given place to “creeping points of light. At last, 
some time before I stopped, the sun, red and very large, halted 
motionless upon the horizon, a vast dome glowing with a dull 
heat, and now and then suffering a momeniary extinction. At 
one time it had for a little while glowed more brilliantly again, 
but it speedily reverted to its sullen red-heat. I perceived by 
this slowing down of its rising and setting that the work of the 
tidal drag was done. The earth had ccme to rest with one face 
to the sun, even as in cur own time the moon faces the earth. - 


He finds himself on the shore of a slumbering sea, the 
rocks overgrown with dark green lichenous vegetation, 
and the shore alive with monster crabs, one of which 
attempts to eat him. For it is the universal law. He 
alone is fittest to survive who can most. expeditiously 
devour his neighbour. The rider of the Time Machine 
escaped by posting some more millions of years into the 
future, and then he found that the Crab Dynasty had 
followed the Dynasty of the Centipede and the Dynasty 
of Man and the Dynasty of the Saurian into the abyss of 
Past Time. The intrepid voyager finds himself on the 
shore of the silent sea, but all the crabs have disappeared. 
The sun glows continuously, but its great red dome 
shuts out half the western sky, which is temporarily 
eclipsed. This is his last picture of the end of the 
world :— 

The darkness grew apace; a cold wind began to blow in 
freshening gusts from the east, and the showering white flakes 
in the air increased in number. Frcm the edge of the sea came 
a ripple and whisper. Beyond these lifeless sounds the world 
was silent. Silent? It would be hard to convey the sciilness. 
of it. All the sounds of man, the bleating of sheep, the crics of 
birds, the hum of insects, the stir that makes the backgrcund 
of our lives—all that was over. As the darkness thickened the 
eddying flakes grew more abundant, dancing before my cyes, 
and the cold of the air more intense. At last, one by one, 
swiftly, one after the other, the white peaks of the distant hills 
vanished into blackness. The breeze rose to a moaning wind. 
I saw the black ceniral shadow of the eclipse sweeping te wards 
me. In another moment the pale stars alone were visible. All 
else was rayless obscurily. The sky was absolutely black. 

A horror of the great darkness came on me. ‘The cold, that 
smote to my marrow, and the pain I felt in breathing, overcame 
me. I shivered, and a deadly nausea seized me. Then, likea 
red-hot bow in the sky, appeared the edge of the sun. I got off 
the machine to recover myself. I felt ‘giddy and incapable of 
facing the return journey. As I stood sick and confused I scw 
again the moving thing upon the shoal—there was no mistake 
now that it was a moving thing—against the red water of the 
sea. It wasa round thing, the size of a football, perhaps, or, 
it may be, bigger, and tentacles trailed down from it; it seemed 
black against the weltering blood-red water, and it was hopping 
fitfully about. 

And there, with that ultimate outcome of Evolution, 
that proud product of all the processes of all the suns, an. 
animated black football with trailing tentacles, the sole 
inhabitant of a blood-red sea, the story ends. What 2 
picture! Compared with this horror of degeneration, 
how enchanting appears the sublime but awful vision 
of Dies tre, Dies t!la. 
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SIDE LIGHTS ON SIBERIA. 

*To the average man Siberia is a kind of hell upon 
earth, where frost and snow are substituted for fire and 
brimstone. Needless to say this impression is an entirely 
erroneous one, but it has obtained so strong a hold of the 
popular imagination that it will not be easily uprooted. 
Mr. J. Y. Simpson, in his book “ Side Lights on Siberia” 
(W. Blackwood, 16s.), gives us the impartial impressions 
of an Englishman who has made the best use of his 
opportunities both of observation and investigation. His 
déscription of the condition of the great Asiatic estate 
of the Tsar is characterised by an impartiality which 
unfortunately has not been the most conspicuous quality 
of travellers in that region. Other writers have presented 
their impressions and conclusions in a more brilliant 
form and with greater picturesqueness of detail, but few, 
if any, have studied the question with a mind so 
imprejudiced by partisanship. Our knowledge of Russia 
and things Russian has been derived almost entirely 
from enemies of that nation or from revolutionaries, 
whose views cannot be said to fairly represent those of 
the great mass of their fellow-countrymen. The natural 
result has been that the average Englishman has a 
distorted idea of Russia. Such books as Mr. Simpson’s 
give a truer and fairer view, and do much to remove 
that suspicion, largely based on ignorance, which has 
unhappily characterised the relations of the great land 
and the great sea power of modern times. 

; THE EXILE SYSTEM. 

The truth about Siberia and the exile system, which is 
intimately connected with the country, Mr. Simpson 
maintains, lies midway between the extreme views which 
tave been championed by Mr. Kennon on the one hand 
and Mr. de Windt on the other. Public attention has 
been focussed upon the exile system. Two views of the 
system are possible, for, like everything else in Russia, 
it is carried out on an autocratic basis. This means 
that everything depends upon the men who control the 
system. The regulations remain practically the same ; it 
is their enforcement which varies. The greatest abuses 
occur in the long march across the continent, but this is 
rapidly becoming a memory of the past owing to the 
building of the Trans-Siberian Railway. Mr. Simpson 
thinks that in its best features the Siberian exile system 
is eminently worthy of imitation ; but that it presents 
opportunities of abuse of which it might be difficult to 
deny that advantage is still taken in some localities, 
although in a lessening degree. His chief criticisms on 
the system as he saw it in actual operation at the present 
day are—first, that it is too arbitrary, and too much is 
allowed to depend upon the individual character of the 
official ; second, that while the large stations are well 
managed, yet in all the circumstances connected with the 
march, and the management of many of the small local 
prisons, the methods of the old régime still prevail to 
some extent. The railway, however, will do away 
with the march. One of the weakest points of the 
system is the hospital accommodation. The criticism of 
former days as to the idleness of the convicts and absence 
of serious work no longer holds good. In this particular 
both theory and practice have been altered. The 
impression left upon Mr. Simpson’s mind was that he 
was witnessing the last phases of a system that is passing 
away. 

EXIT NIHILISM. 

Mr. Simpson gives a brief but lucid account of the rise 

and fall of the Nihilist movement in Russia. He had 
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many opportunities of conversing with political prisoners 
in Siberia. A complete change appears to have come 
over the attitude of the Terrorists towards their past 
history. Fifteen years ago they were proud and eager to 
be identified with a bomb outrage, to-day no one wishes 
to be connected with dynamite. Their view is summed 
up in the following remark of one of the political exiles ta 
Mr. Simpson :— 

We were too naive. We thought that all that was necessary 
for the freedom of Russia was the removal of the Tsar. Now 
we see that we were wrong in that, and although we still hold 
the opinions of our youth with regard to the liberty of the press 
and of speech, we see that it requires a great deal more, 
and a method quite other than that which we adopted, to achieve 
our ends. If we killed thirty Tsars it would make no difference. 

Mr. Simpson, from his personal experience, does not 
believe that the present condition of the political exiles 
is as bad as many would have us believe. 

THE FUTURE OF SIBERIA. 

Siberia has belonged to the Russian crown for two 
hundred years, but its vast wealth and possibilities have 
not been realised until the present day. Even now the 
Russians themselves are apparently indifferent to this 
Greater Russia. Instead of a rush to the land of gold 
and unknewn wealth, Mr. Simpson says he did not find 
a single Russian travelling to spy out the land from mere 
love of it, and few anxious even so much as to visit this 
country of the future. The number of emigrants from 
Russia, however, is steadily increasing. Whether this 
great Asiatic estate of the Tsar’s will remain Russian 
depends largely on the railway now in course of construc- 
tion, and the number of Russian immigrants with which it 
will leaven the native races. In Siberia, with its untold 
wealth of gold, iron, and coal, Russia has ample scope 
for all her energies. Speaking of the future, Mr. Simpson 
notes the vast size and the heterogeneous mass of people 
included in the Empire. He then, in a concluding 
sentence, points out a condition of affairs which, when 
rightly understood, supplies the key to Russia’s Chinese 
policy :— 

“*Tf the Yenisei,” he says, ‘‘ be taken as a rough dividing line, 
on the east and south-east of it are Mongolian peoples, to the 
west of it the Slav. Is it not possible, nay, rather probable, 
that the races to the east and south-east of that great river, being 
akin in almost every relation, should become welded together in 
the course of the next century into a powerful empire that could 
throw off allegiance to the Slav ?” 

path EES 


THE SUNDERING FLOOD. 

THERE is fascination in the map with which Mr. 
Morris has prefaced his last romance, “The Sundering 
Flood” (Longmans, 7s. 6d.) It is an example which 
deserves to be followed. It lends an actuality to the 
romance which nothing else could have done so well. 
“The Sundering Flood” has all the winsome charm 
of the fresh, healthy, simple life which Mr. Morris has 
depicted in so melodious a fashion in his romances. We 
are not troubled with the aggravated character problems 
and the complex psychological studies, characteristic both 
of present day literature and the latest phase of civilisation 
as it is expressed in city life. There is a_restfulness 
and a naturalness about the growth and develop- 
ment of Osbeme and -Elfhild, which is delightful 
after the minute description of the evolution of body 
and mind under the crushing conditions of modern 
environment and heredity. In the days of Elfhild 
and Osbeme the world was still young, and their 
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environment was the open field, the leafy wood, and the 
flowing stream. They are children when the tale opens, 
and in the last chapter they are children still, although 
grown up. Etfhild and Osbeme grow up child lovers, 
although divided by the Sundering Flood, a turbulent 
and impassable river. Osbeme becomes a warrior skilled 
in arms, endowed with magic gifts presented to him by his 
protecting spirit. Suddenly Elfhild is carried off by the 
Black Skimmers, and Osbeme, after a period of hopeless 
despair, sets out on a five years’ search of his lost love. 
His adventures in the Wood Masterless, the capturing 
of the City of the Sundering Flood, and his final dis- 
covery of Elfhild are told in much the same manner 
and spirit as Spenser relates the deeds of the Red Cross 
Knight, Sir Guyon or Britomart. ‘The Sundering Flood” 
is the last of Mr. William Morris’s romances. 
ant deur 


INDIAN FRONTIER WARFARE. 

LIEUTENANT CHURCHILL .is a ready writer, with a 
gift of expressing himself in a graphic and telling manner. 
He possesses the power of making his readers see again 
what the has observed and experienced. At the same 
time he is a trifle conscious of his abilities as a writer, 
and somewhat too prone to artificially enhance the effect 
of his narrative. Nevertheless, his “Story of the Malakand 
Field Force” (Longmans, 7s. 6d.) is, in many respects, the 
best account of the recent operations on the North-West 
Frontier of India which has been published. His descrip- 
tions of the scene of operations are full of picturesque 
details, which enable the reader to picture to himself the 
background of the military actions of which he writes. 

THE FRONTIER TRIBES. 

Lieutenant Churchill gives an interesting sketch of the 
life of the tribes which recently rose in a fanatical crusade 
against the hated infidel. Murder is of everyday occur- 
rence, fighting the natural occupation of every man, and 
treachery a perfectly legitimate method of revenge. A 
great man among the tribesmen is necessarily a great 
murderer. The valleys are inhabited by tribes continually 
at strife with each other, the individual members of which 
only maintain themselves by force of arms. Hence a 
rifle is a most cherished possession to be obtained at 
any price. The only power which can bind them together 
in a common purpose is a fanatical appeal to destroy the 
infidel. Then the forces of progress are opposed to those 
of primitive barbarity. The religion of blood and war 
is face to face with that of peace, Licutenant Churchill 
remarks, and adds somewhat complacently, “ Luckily the 
religion of peace is usually better armed.” 

THE LESSON OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


The practical outcome of the recent expeditions has 
been to prove the great disadvantages to which regular 
troops are exposed in fighting an active, enterprising 
enemy that can move faster and shoot better, that knows 
the country and knows the ranges. As long as the 
tribesmen remained in the hills modern weapons were of 
little avail against them. A few determined and energetic 
riflemen able to take advantage of cover have shown that 
they can inflict serious losses on any invading force. 
This is the old lesson—taught many times, but never 
taken to heart—of all our expeditions in search of a 
“scientific frontier.” Major Churchill gives the following 
description of how easily a retirement can be turned into 
a disaster :— : 

As long as no one is hit everything is successful, but as soon 
as a few men are wounded the difficulties begin. No sooner 
has a point been left—a knoll, a patch of corn, some rocks, or 
any other incident of ground—than it is seized byethe enemy. 
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With their ‘excellent rifies they kill or wound two or three of 
the retiring company, whose somewhat close formation makes 
them a good target. Now, it takes at least four men, and 
very often more, to carry away a body. Observe the result, 
Every man hit means five rifles withdrawn from the firing line. 
Ten men hit puts a company out of action, as far as fighting 
power is concerned. The watchful enemy press. The groups 
of men bearing the injured are excellent targets. Presenily the 
rear-guard is encumbered with wounded. Then a vigorous 
charge with swords is pushed home. Thus a disaster occurs. 
A NIGHT ATTACK. 

Many of Lieutenant Churchill’s descriptions of the 
fierce fights with the tribesmen bring vividly before the 
reader the scenes he describes. Here, for instance, is his 
account of a night attack. The enemy with fanatical 
valour rushed right up to the trenches and fell dead and 
dying under the very bayonets of the troops :— 

The fire of the British’ was, however, crushing. ‘Their 
discipline was admirable, and the terrible weapon with which 
they are armed, with its more terrible bullet, stopped every rush. 
The soldiers, confident in their power, were under perfect con- 
trol. When the enemy charged, the order to employ magazine’ 
fire was passed along the rank. The guns fired star shells. 
These great rockets, bursting into stars in the air, slowly fell to 
the ground, shedding a pale and ghastly light on the swarming 
figures of the tribesmen as they ran swiftly forward. Then the 
popping of the musketry became one intense roar, as the ten 
cartridges, which the magazine of the rifle holds, were discharged 
almost instantaneously. Nothing could live within such a fire. 
Valour, ferocity, fanaticism, availed nothing. All were swept 
away. The whistles sounded. The independent firing stopped 
with machine-like precision, and the deadly section volleys were 
resumed. ‘This happened not once but a dozen times during the 
six hours that the attack was maintained, 

THE SENSITIVENESS OF CIVILISATION. 


Two points noted by Lieutenant Churchill are interest- 
ing as illustrating the extreme sensitiveness of modern 
civilisation. A handful of fanatical tribesmen attack a 
fort on the confines of civilisation. The first shot has 
hardly been fired when the news is flashed by telegraph 
to all parts of the world, and within a few hours the 
resources of an Empire are being concentrated upon the 
threatened outpost. The existence of the telegraph must 
be an immense moral backing to a beleaguered garrison 
and quite incomprehensible to their fanatical enemies :— 

What did they know of the distant regiments which the 
telegraph wires were drawing from far down in the South of 
India? Little did they realise they had set the world humming ; 
that military officers were hurrying 7000 miles by sea and land 
from England, to the camp in the mountains, that long trains 
were carrying ammunition, material and supplies from distant 
depéts to the front; that astute financiers were considering how 
their action had affected the ratio between silver and gold, and 
that sharp politicians were wondering how the outbreak in Swat 
might be made to influence the impending by-elections. 

Another instance of the extreme delicacy of modern 
civilisation is the absolute dependence of an expedition, 
in the mountainous valleys of the North-West Frontier, 
on its transport animals. A brigade without mules is as 
helpless as an ironclad without coal. It cannot move; 
and unless assisted rmhust inevitably perish. Unfortunately 
mules are good targets for practised shots. 

I have said nothing about Lieutenant Churchill’s 
political views. They are not new, being simply a 
repetition of the stock arguments of the advocate of the 
Forward School. In his opinion, “we have crossed the 
Rubicon,” and the forward movement is beyond recall. 
The qualifications which would justify Lieutenant 
Churchill in making so dogmatic a statement are not 
apparent to the reader of his interesting book. The 
volume is well illustrated with maps and plans. 
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DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. 


Mr. I. ZANGWILL’s “ Dreamers of the Ghetto” (Heine- 
ann, 6s.) is a fascinating book, happily conceived and 
prilliantly executed. The Jewish race, persecuted and 
trampled under fcot, the scapegoat of Christendom, has 
been and is the mystery and despair of the world. Mas- 
sacred, tortured, branded with infamy, subjected to every 
conceivable ignominy, the Jews have still remained a 
race apart from their fellows. A people without a ruler, 
anation without a country, they are scattered over the 
length and breadth of the earth; distinct and separate 
from all other nations, a peculiar people. The race has 
had many Dreamers, some of whom Mr. Zangwill describes 
in glowing words. But it is not because of the 
Dreamers that the Jews have remained a_ people, 
father in spite of them. The Jewish Dreamer has 
invariably been persecuted and tortured by his 
own people. The Dreamer whose ideas do not 
form themselves into practical business ideals is not a 
typical Jew. The Jew is an idealist of the practical, 
mastering his environment because he deals only in ideas 
asembodied inreal concretethings. Mr. Zangwill describes 
the abnormal Jew thrown to the surface, and appearing 
allthe greater because of the contrast with the mass of 
the people from which he sprang. But at the same time 
he gives us a vivid objective sense of the tragedy of 
wandering Israel, “interminably tossed betwixt persecu- 
tion and poverty, perpetually tempted by both to be false 
to themselves,” yct always as a people resisting that 
temptation. One need only read the brief sketch of the 
life of a child of the Venetian Ghetto, typical of the child- 
life of most Jews for many centuries, to gain a realising 
conception of the thwarting and blighting influence 
which Christian treatment has exercised on the people 
of the Ghetto. The imaginary sketch of the Ghetto 
in Papal Rome, and the historical account of the per- 
secution of the Jews under the Inquisition, suggest 
the thought that the dominance of the capitalistic Jew 
of the present day is but slight penance for Christen- 
dom to endure to atone for centuries of intolerance and 
persecution. One of the most brilliantly written sketches 
mthe volume is that describing the career of the Turkish 
Messiah. The return of the Jews to Palestine, the 
abiding dream of the race, was not fulfilled then, and has 
remained a dream ever since, and nothing more. Among 
the Dreamers of the Ghetto Mr. Zangwill has included 
Uriel Acosta, Spinoza, Mendelssohn, Heine, Lassalle and 
Disraeli. In each sketch he has endeavoured, and 
largely succeeded, in concentrating into a brief compass, 
and in striking phrase, the salient features of both 
Dreamer and his Dream, Cad Gadya, the last sketch, 
ina certain sense gathers together the threads of all 
the dreams of the Dreamers of the centuries. The Jew, 
the subject of the sketch, the descendant of centuries of 
Jewish ancestors, possesses the heart of his race with 
a brain imbued with Western materialistic thought. For 
him the old craving for God existed together with an 
intellectual incapacity of conceiving of such a Being. He 
cannot dream. Let the younger races dream ; the oldest 
of races knows better. Vanity of vanities, all is vanity. 
Such a conflict has but one ending—death :— 


Death, death at any cost, death to end this long, ghastly 
creeping about the purlieus of life. Life even for a single 
instant longer, life without God seemed intolerable. He would 
find peace in the bosom of that black water. 


But Mr. Zangwill, although he seems to regard this as 
the natural sequel to the childhood of the Ghetto, does 
not himself altogether despair. By a somewhat round- 
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about sequence of logical reasoning he embodies his own 
dream in the following passage :— 

Absolute religious truth? How could there be such a thing? 
As well say German was truer than French, or that Greek 
was more final than Arabic. Its religion, like its speech, was 
the way the deepest instincts of a race found expression, and 
like a language a religion was dead when it ceased to change. 
Each religion gave the human soul something great to love, 
to live by, and to die for. And whosoever lived in joyous 
surrender to some greatness outside himself had religion, even 
though the world called him Atheist. The finest souls too easily 
abandoned the best word to the stupidest people. The time had 
come for a new religious expression, a new language for the old 
everlasting emotions, in terms of the modern cosmos ; a religion 
that should contradict no fact and check no inquiry; so that 
children should grow up again with no distracting divorce from 
their parents and their past, with no break in the sweet sanctities 
of childhood, which carry on to old age something of the 
freshness of early sensation, and are a fount of tears in the 
desert of life. The ever-living, darkly-labouring Hebraic spirit 
of love and righteous aspiration, the Holy Ghost that had 
inspired Judaism and Christianity, and moved equally in 
Mohammedanism and Protestantism, must now quicken and 
inform the new learriing, which still lay dead and foreign, out- 
side humanity. 





_ “THE CATHEDRAL.” 

HuysMANS’ “ Cathedral” (Kegan Paul and Co., trans- 
lated by C. Bell) is the sequel to “‘ En Route,” which was 
noticed at considerable length in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
for August, 1896. It is to be followed by a third, to be called 
“The Oblate,” the three books composing a trilogy, 
recounting the progress of Durtal from the abyss of black 
magic and Atheism to peace and rest in a monastic retreat. 
In “En Route” we were introduced to the interior of a 
Trappist monastery. The book in question gave its 
reader a very vivid insight into the mystical side of 
monastic life. In “ The Cathedral” an attempt is made 
to familiarise us with the symbolism of the Middle Ages. 
It is one long, erudite treatise on symbolism in architec- 
ture. Durtal, who is still the central figure, utters endless 
monologues describing the result of his researches into 
the significance of the various component parts of a 
cathedral. 

The cathedral selected is Chartres, and those who are 
visiting that cathedral—which, by-the-bye, also inspired 
Lowell’s poem, “ The Cathedral ”—will find Huysmans’ 
book a valuable guide. It would be hopeless in a brief 
notice to attempt to describe the immensity of the detail 
into which Huysmans enters, but a sentence or two 
convey the idea of this remarkable book. “ Everything,” 
he says, “exists within the Cathedral of Chartres, even 
our moral and material life, our virtues and our vices. 
The architect takes us up at the creation of Adam to 
carry us on to the end of time. Notre Dame of Chartres 
is the most colossal depository existing of heaven and 
earth, of God and man. Each of its images is a word. 
All these groups are phrases. The difficulty is to read 
them.” The book is an attempt to decipher this extra- 
ordinary symbolical microcosm in stone. He constantly 
repeats that every part of the church, and every material 
object used in divine worship, is representative of some 
theological truth. In the script of the architecture every- 
thing is a reminiscence, an echo, a reflection, and every 
part is connected to form a whole. He maintains that, 
despite some discrepancies in some of its texts, the 
Cathedral is legible. It is a vast encyclopedia of 
medizval learning as concerning God, the Virgin and 
the elect. The most interesting thing in the book is the 
account of the immense popular enthusiasm which led to 
the building of the Cathedral. 
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THE OLD BIBLE IN NEW DRESS.* 

“ Nopopy reads the Bible nowadays. It is as much 
as we can do to find time to read the daily newspaper.” 
So many people say, but it would seem that all are not of 
their opinion. Otherwise we should hardly have to notice 
in a single month three such works as the Polychrome 
Bible, ‘Howard Swan’s new translation of Job, Joel, and 
Isaiah, and the Dictionary of the Bible. Somebody 
seems to care about the Old Book even in the last days 
of the nineteenth century. 

The fact is that the Old Book is becoming a new book. 
Like the fabled Phoenix it is rising in immortal youth 
from the ashes to which it was supposed to have been 
reduced by the destructive criticism of the century. The 
old Bible—that quiver-ful of texts each in itself apart 
from its context, the authentic word of Almighty God 
infallible and divine as its Author—that conception of the 
Scriptures has no doubt perished or is fast perishing 
among men. But in its place there is rising a new Bible, 
which, intelligently read and rationally interpreted, will 
renew the triumphs of the Immortal Book. In re- 
establishing the Word of God on a credible basis the 
authors and editors and translators of these books are 
hard at work. 

I class the three together, but except because of their 
bearing upon the quickened interest in the Bible they 
have nothing in common. Of the Polychrome Bible I 
have no need to speak at length. I fully explained and 
illustrated in January, 1897, the ingenious method by 
which different colours were used in order to display at a 
glance the curious mosaic of manuscripts of varying ages 
the text of the Bible as we have it was built up. The 
three books are the first instalment of the twenty which 
are needed to complete the Old Testament. £25,000 
will be spent upon the production of this notable contribu- 
tion to democratising the conclusions of the higher 
critics.. The critics themselves will wrangle endlessly 
over the distribution of the colours. The common man 
will leave them to their wranglings over details, but 
henceforth he will never forget the main idea, which is 
that the text of the Bible is a compost of condensations 
of older manuscripts with extracts, interpolations and 
editorial observations. The Bible, indeed, is to Hebrew 
literature what the REVIEW OF REVIEWS is to the 
magazines of the month. 

The Polychrome Bible is not merely printed in colours. 
It contains a new translation. Scholars may regard it 
as a better one or not. To the average man it is 
certainly not an improvement upon the majestic 
simplicity of the Authorised Version. In some cases it 
is characterised by a perverse pedantry. What, for 
imstance, is the sense of converting the name of the 
Lord God of Israel in an unpronounceable collocation of 
consonants? Who can pronounce JHVH? Yet words, 
I suppose, are meant to be spoken, and this new version 
meant to be read aloud. 

Mr. Howard Swan goes to. the other extreme. 
translates everything, even the proper names. 
tells us :— 


He 
He 





* The Polychrome Bible, edited by Paul Haupt. Judges, by G. F. Moore, 
M.D. 6s. Psalms, by J. Wellhausen, D.D. Englished by H. H. Furness 
ros. 6d. Isaiah, by T. K. Cheyne, D.D. 10s. 6d. London: J. Clarke 
and Co. 

The Voice of the Spirit. Literary Passages of the Bible, rewritten in 
Modern Style by Howard Swan. Part I. 2 Ie the Afflicted and Joel the 
Spirit Uplifter. 2s. Part II.: Isaiah. The Spirit is safety. 2s.6d. Sampson 
Low, Marsden and Co. 

A Dictionary of the Bible, dealing with its Language, Literature and 
Contents, including the Biblical Theology. Edited by James Hastings, D.D. 
Vol. 1: A.—Feasts. To be completed in four volumes of goo pages each. 
T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Th2 work has been undertaken on certain principles which 
are to some extent novel: (1) The Greek has been translated 
for the first time with the co-operation of a native Greek scholar 
of Athens, in imitation of the mixed, stately, and vividly 
colloquial style of the original ; (2) The names of persons and 
places which, like those of ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” in all cases 
form an integral part of the passages, are translated into English, 
and not left in Hebrew or Greek ; (3) The Prophets have been 
treated on the principle that their words and phraseology, being 
abstract and subjective, were originally intended to arouse 
emotions—fear, remorse, hope, joy, etc.—in the minds of their 
readers, and not to recount events ; and, therefore, that similar 
style and idiom and emotional effects in vigorous rhythmic 
prose should be sought, idea for idea, rather than literal word. 
for-word rendering ; (4) The Gospel narrative has been treated, 
as in the original, as a spiritual history, the personification as of 
a divine man, Jesous Christos, of the Indwelling Kind and 
Upright Spirit in humanity. 

Mr. Swan ought surely on his principle of giving us a 
translation in modern style have refrained from dis- 
figuring the riame of the Divine Man. But translators 
seem to have a positive craze for these eccentricities, 
They love their JHVH’s and their Jesous’s as cow- 
punchers love their branding-irons. They mark their 
stock. 

The best way to enable readers to compare the new 
version is to print some of the proposed substitutes for 
one of the most familiar passages in the Book of Isaiah. 
Here is Mr. Howard Swan’s version, modern style, of 
the passage beginning, “‘ Wash ye, make you clean ”:— 


Wash yourselves, make yourselves clean, put away the evil 
among you, 

The evil of your evil lives ; and cease to do evil deeds : 

Learn to do good; seek justice; and run to relieve the 
oppressed ; 

Give justice unto the orphan, and plead for the stricken widow 

‘*Come now, let us reason together,” calls to you the Voice of 
The Spirit : 

‘* Though your sins be as red as the blood you spill, they shall 
be whiter than snow ; 

And though they be red as crimson, they shall be white asa 
fleece |” 


The Polychrome Bible, which prints the first chapter 
after the eighteenth, thus renders the well-known verses :— 

Wash you, make you clean, let me see the evil of your doings 
no more. 

Seek out justice, chastise the violent. 

Right the orphan, plead for the widow. 

Come now and let us argue together, says JHVH. 

If your sins be scarlet, they may become white as snow ; 

Be they red as crimson, they may become as wool. 


I do not pretend to be a critic or an expert or any 
authority at all on such matters; but I believe I express 
the opinion of almost all plain unscholarly folk when | 
say that “the old is better.” Nevertheless, those curious 
in such things, preachers and teachers and the like, may 
find much profit in comparing the old texts with the new 
version. 

Mr. Howard Swan’s idea is not accuracy of the letter 
so much as fidelity to what he regards as the inner, 
spiritual meaning of the text. Mr. Swan thus explains 
his main idea :— 

The Bible has not, in its essence, anything to do with Azstory 
—that is, outer history—at all; but it deals with the zuner 
history, the spiritual development of the soul or spirit, and the 
incidents, names, places and events are all, from one end to the 
other, symbols of what goes on inside in the Life of the Spirit. 
The language is entirely “‘ subjective language” ; the Object is 
not to give information or to teach history, but to rouse emotions 
—the highest spiritual emotions—and to teach man of the 
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existence of the inner realm of Spirit. This being so, all the 
ce and proper names have been chosen for their inner mean- 
—gloom, darkness, strivings, intercourse (Kedar, Egypt, 
Naphthalim, Zebulon), which, without translation, appear to us 
to refer to A/aces, but, as pointed out by Dr. Cheyne, were used 
by the prophets for edification, not to teach history. 

The main object is to endeavour to reproduce in some sort the 
curious, stimulating, rousing, and uplifting effect which would be 

roduced of old by the publication of the original prophecy, as if 
it were ew published, and applied in all its force to present 
needs and present times. 

In. this version, therefore, each reader applies it to what he 
tonceives to be most important—e.g., to the attitude of England 
as saviour of the world, to the ruin of Greece, the immorality, 
treachery, and crime of Turkey, the intervention of the German 
Emperor, and the part England has to play therein in the future 
of the world’s history. 

The Dictionary of the Bible, which is in course of 
publication by Messrs. Clark, is an up-to-date condensed 
compendium of the latest results ofarchzological research, 
Biblical criticism, and theological study. It is a marvel- 
lous piece of work. I naturally turned to Angels and 
Demons, and found the articles under these heads a 
masterpiece of compacted biblical pemmican. The proofs 
of all the articles have been revised by Dr. Davidson, 
Dr. Driver, and Dr. Swete. All the more important 
articles are signed. The maps have been drawn specially 
for this work, and the illustrations have been done from 
drawings made in Syria. The results of such cursory 
examination as I have been able to give it seem to prove 
that the editors have been as good as their word when they 
promised that the information should be reasonably full, 
trustworthy and accessible. It includes the Apocrypha 
as well as the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. 

Articles have been written on the names of all Persons 
and Places, on the Antiquities and Archeology of the 
Bible, on its Ethnology, Geology, and Natural History, 
on Biblical Theology and Ethic, and even on the obsolete 
or archaic words occurring in the English Versions. 

It is significant of much that “ Devil” is no longer 
deemed worthy of separate treatment. “Devil, see 
Demon and Satan,” is the entry. 

The Dictionary is, of course, like other dictionaries ; 
but it is modern, and it would have made the hair of the 
orthodox of thirty years ago stand on end. The merci- 
less way in which the story of Balaam, for instance, is 
dissected, would have damned the Dictionary as heretical 
when I was a boy ; while the theories of the higher critics 
as to the origin and authorship of the various books in 
the Bible are enough to make the Doctors of Divinity of 
the past generation turn in their graves. 


——_«<-—_— 


SIR HENRY RAWLINSON. 


THE publication of the Life of Sir Henry Rawlinson 
(Longmans, 16s.) by his brother, Canon Rawlinson, at 
the present moment is appropriate. Sir Henry Rawlinson 
was a leader of that band of apostles who preached 
Russophobia as their gospel. His brother claims that he 
was not only the defender but the inspirer of Lord Lytton’s 
policy, which resulted in the second and third Afghan 
campaigns. The “ Rawlinsonian Asiatic Policy,” with its 
alarmist suspicion of Russia and its search for an elusive 
“scientific frontier,” led to the expenditure of millions 
of money and the loss of thousands oflives. The frontier 
has not yet been discovered, but is still luring the 
statesmen and politicians of the Forward School to fresh 
disasters. Lord Roberts, who writes a preface to the 
memoir, dated New Year’s Day, 1898, expresses an 
earnest hope that Sir H. Rawlinson’s words of warning will 
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receive more attention than they have hitherto met with. 
Lord Roberts says :— 

The necessity for considering what the real frontier of India 
is, and how that frontier is to be secured, has forced itself to 
notice in an unexpected manner during the last few months ; 
and it must have brought home to the most careless observer of 
Indian frontier politics what an important factor the border 
tribes are in the question of the defence of the North-West 
frontier of our great Indian Empire, and with what enormous 
difficulties the solution of this intricate problem is attended. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson had some experience of these 
difficulties, for during the first Afghan War he held the 
post of political agent at Candahar. Through his 
hands there passed a million of money. One incident 
illustrates the manner of man he was. After the evacua- 
tion of the town, his voluminous account books, with 
bills and vouchers, were completely destroyed by fire 
as they were descending the Sutlej. Notwithstanding 
this, he was required to send in a full and exact state- 
ment of his expenditure. He at once set himself to 
work to reconstruct his accounts. By a great effort 
of memory he recollected the names and addresses of 
all those to whom he had made payments, and obtained 
from them duplicate vouchers. In six months he had 
completed his work, but not without escaping a severe 
attack of brain fever. Sir H. Rawlinson’s fame, however, 
rests upon a more secure foundation than his Russophobia. 
His work in translating the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Persia and Asia Minor placed him in the front rank of 
cuneiform discoverers and decipherers. He did the work 
of a pioneer rather than that of a thorough explorer. 
The study of cuneiform inscriptions ffom his earliest 
years possessed a fascination for him and led him to 
prefer Persia to India as the scene of his career. With 
these two countries his name will always be connected. 
In many respects Sir Henry was a typical specimen of 
much that is best in the Anglo-Indian official. The Life 
is largely composed from his own fragmentary writings. 

eee ieee 


SOME NEW NOVELS. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN AS ENGLISH WIFE. 

Two novels appeared last month both by lady novelists 
—one American, the other English—who have selected as 
a heroine an American woman who marries an English 
aristocrat. 

AMERICAN WIVES AND ENGLISH HUSBANDS. 

Mrs. Atherton, in “American Wives and English 
Husbands” (Service and Paton, 6s.), gives us a study of 
the American wife and the English husband from the 
standpoint of an American woman who is sufficiently 
detached from her native surroundings as to regard her 
subject from a somewhat dispassionate point of view. 
Mrs. Atherton is not an idealist. She aims rather at 
scrupulous realism ; and she certainly has succeeded in 
producing a picture which, while true enough to life, is 
certainly devoid of anything inspiring. Her heroine, a 
Southern beauty reared in San Francisco, marries the 
heir toan English peerage, whose father had also married 
an American. The father’s marriage was avowedly mer- 
cenary. His.Chicago heiress was of a type with which 
we are not unfamiliar in this country. She wore her title 
and spent her dollars and had her fling. The vulgar 
ostentation with which she attempted to force her way 
into English society exhausted her pile, and drove her 
ultimately to live upon the bounty of her lover. Lee, 
her daughter-in-law, who is the heroine of the story, is of 
a very different type. She was a spoiled child of the 
Pacific Coast, who was reared in what Mrs. Atherton 
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evidently considers to be the prevalent delusion of 
the American woman, namely, that the world was 
created for her, and that man was ‘born to be her 
slave. This creature marries a conventional English 
nobleman of a somewhat austere type, who has no ideas 
in the world excepting politics and sport, and who expects 
his wife to subordinate herself to him in every way. He 
is a devoted and faithful husband, but reserved and all- 
absorbing. Needless to say, Lee finds her individuality 
disappearing as she slaves over blue-books and forces 
herself to shoot and hunt in order to live up to the ideal 
of her lord and master. Lee, however, suppressed her- 
self with a thoroughness and loyalty which in real life 
would have been impossible to any one of her up-bringing. 
At last, however, her individuality, longing to be an 
independent personality, burst out in a wild craving 
to go back to California to escape from the cramped and 
cramping life of the English social and political treadmill. 
At this point the reader naturally prepares himself for the 
usual issue, but Mrs, Atherton has regard for the pro- 
prieties, and extracts her heroine from a hopeles z#passe 
by the almost superhuman generosity of a former suitor, 
who, we are given to understand, provides the dollars 
necessary to enable Lee and her husband to live in 
comfort in their ancestral abbey. It is a clever book, 
but it is Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s—that is to say, it is a 
kind of Dutch painting of life as she sees it, with a 
cynical tinge. No heroes or demigods are ever repre- 
sented upon the mirror of her.canvas. 


WOMAN AND THE SHADOW. 


The other side of American womanhood in England 
from an English standpoint is very different, although 
in one or two points there is a curious analogy between 
the two stories. Miss Kenealy, in the book to which she 
gives the somewhat unintelligible title of “Woman and the 
Shadow” (Hutchinson, 6s.), presents us with an American 
heroine who is the exact reverse of Mrs. Atherton’s. 
Her heroine is neither beautiful nor cultivated, but she 
is a perfect paragon of unselfishness. Mrs. Atherton’s 
American women are incarnations of selfishness. Miss 
Kenealy’s is a creature too unselfish for this world. 

The story in brief is this, Miss Millicent Rivers, the 
daughter of a man whose father had made a fortune in 
furniture-polish, goes down for six months to Lady 
Kershaw, of the Towers. She pays £2,000 for six 
months’ residence in this aristocratic abode, and falls 
in love with Major Kershaw, the second son, who is living 
with his mother. The Major, however, does not return her 
affection, being hotly devoted to Lady Alicia Doverscourt, 
a lady of extravagant tastes, of great beauty, and of no 
morals. Major Kershaw is as poor as a church mouse. 
Lady Alicia, who is equally impecunious, is on the look 
out for a rich match. Miss Millicent’s father dies, and 
instead of finding herself a millionaire she has only five 
thousand a year in her own right. * Seeing how hopelessly 
the Major was in love with Lady Alicia, Millicent removed 
the obstacle to their marriage by promising to pay Lady 
Alicia the whole of her £5,000 a year, the source of the 
money being concealed from Major Kershaw under the 
fiction of an allowance from a benevolent relative. 
Having thus disposed of her money, although fortunately 
she kept the control of it, Miss Millicent departs from 
the Towers, and earns her living as a nursery governess. 
The book is really divided into two halves, the first 
describing a life of comparative luxury in a country 
house, and the second the experiences of the heroine 
turned governess. The story ends as might be expected. 
Major Kershaw is disillusioned as to the woman he has 
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married before the honeymoon is over. She ultimately 
deserts him and comes to a violentend. Then the Major 
marries Millicent, and they are happy ever afterwards, 
Those who are familiar with Miss Kenealy’s novels 
will look for, andenot be disappointed in finding, many 
shrewd and subtle observations concerning the proolems 
of life, especially those which are presented by the union 


of incompatibles. 
— 


WALTER CRANE AND HIS ART. 


THE Laster Art Annual, issued in connection with the 
Art Fournal, is of more interest than usual this year, for 
Mr. Walter Crane, the artist dealt with, has written the 
letterpress to his pictures. 

Mr. Crane’s first work in the way of book-decoration 
was a set of coloured designs to Tennyson’s “ Lady of 
Shalott.” These had the good fortune to be praised by 
Mr. Ruskin, while the late Mr. William James Linton at 
once found room for the young artist in his office, and the 
boy was formally bound apprentice for three years to 
learn the art of drawing on wood for the engravers. Here 
he did all sorts of work, from diagrams for medical works 
and trade catalogues to illustrations of stories. 

Probably it is because of his toy-books that Mr. Crane 
is most popular. It was about 1865 that he was 
enabled to introduce something like a new departure into 
work of this kind, and by 1876, when his early toy-book 
series was completed, many changes had been effected. 

In 1877 “The Baby’s Opera” was planned. Miss 
Crane, the artist’s sister, collected and arranged the 
tunes, and the artist designed the illustrations. Hear 
its fate :— 

The price was five shillings, but there was 1o gold on th 
cover! The book was weighed in ‘‘the trade” balance and 
found wanting, in fact it ‘‘ would never do.” 

The public, however, thought differently. An edition of ten 
thousand was immediately sold out, and another was called for, 
and the book has been in demand ever since, having reached its 
fiftieth thousand. 


A representative exhibition of Mr. Crane’s work took 
place in 1891 under the auspices of the Fine Art Socicty. 
Besides a large number of original drawings for the 
books which the artist had already illustrated, it included 
pictures in oil and water-colour, decorative designs, wall- 
papers, relief work in gesso, etc. In the autumn of the 
same year the exhibition was transferred to the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. Referring to America, he says :— 

Our American cousins had certainly heartily re-echoed the 
appreciation with which the coloured picture-books and other 
published designs of mine had been received at home, more 
especially Boston. 

There can be no doubt, however, that in some quarters one’s 
avowed sympathy with Socialism and the struggles of the 
worker towards economic freedom considerably discounted the 
appreciation extended to one’s work as an artist. My impression 
was, however, that from this point of view, and certainly from 
the point of view of the-labourer, the United States were far less 
free, and social sentim€nt was far less advanced than in tradition- 
ridden old England. 

In other departments than book-illustration Mr. Crane 
has done much excellent work. We have the series of 
Labour Cartoons, designs for stained glass, wall-papers, 
tiles, pottery, etc., besides some easel pictures which are 
apt to be overlooked. All who are interested in his work 
may be recommended to procure the “‘ Annual,” both for 
the letterpress and the pictures. The latter include three 
full-page plates—‘‘ Neptwne’s Horses,” “A Herald of 
Spring,” and “ The Bridge of Life.” 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


cian 1, Chinese Loan contract for £16,000,000 
ed at Tsung-li-Yamén, Pekin. 
2. The Pope’s eighty-eighth birthday. 

Last of the five test matches between Mr. 
Stoddart’s team and Australia. Australia 
won four out of five. 

3. London County Council election. 
victory. ; 

Greek Chanter met. Institution of an inter- 
national control of revenue for the servic: of 
foreign debt submitted by Minister of Fina mance 

4 The Sirdar has now 14,009 men unde: his 
command on the Nile. 

The Bill sanctioning the “national 
control of the finances read a 
first time in the Greek Chamber. 

The Italian people and Govern 
ment celebrated at Rome the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Con- 
stitution. 

5. Duel at Paris between, Colonel 
Picquart and Colonel Henry. 

Baron Gautsch, Austrian Pre- 
mier, tendered his resignation to 
the Emperor. 

A we . International Control Bill 


Progressive 


‘In Austria, Count Thun formed a 
Cab‘net. 

National Free Church Counc’l 
begun at Bristol. 

§. Bill unanimously passed by United 
States House of Representatives 
appropriating 10,000,000 for 
national defence. 

In the German Reichstag the Bud- 
get Committee passed the whole 


shipbuilding programme, for 


Celebration of the Bi-centenary of 
the S.P.C.K. 
g. Serious plague riots in Bombay. 
United States Senate _unani- 
mously passed the Nationa 
Defence Bill. 
io, Imperial Ukase issued at St 
Petersburg ordering 90,000,002 
Roubles for construction of war- 


ships. 
The Queen left, Windsor Castle for 
the South of France. 

11. Strike of labourers, and riots at 
Bombay owing to plague mea- 
sures, 

12, The Legislative Council in Cal- 
cutta passed the Criminal Pro- 
cedures Bill. 

Annual Meeting of the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution at 
St. Martin’s Town Hall. 


% Pea of Deputies in Paris passed the 


e 


Bu 
Mr. Woolf Joel assassinated at Jehetinesers. 
15. First Meeting of the new L.C.C. 
nc eamgae Wood elected ro elgg ‘Led 
Welby, Vice-Chairman, and Mr. H. P. 
Harris, Deputy-Chairman. 
‘ — in Hungary of the Revolution of 


18, Resdiution passed at the Mansion House to 
commemorate publicly the thousandth anni- 
versary of the death of King Alfred. 

Japanese Elections concluded ; small majority 
for the Government. 
Celebration of 1848 in Berlin. 

to. Inthe German Reichstag the Bill for Reform 
of Military Judicial Proceduré passed the 
second reading. 

. Austrian Reichsrath reassembled. 

Severe collision in a fog on South Eastern 
Railway. 

Sir J. Westland made his Budget statement in 
the Legislative Council at Calcutta. 

22, Annual dinner of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Annual Conference of the National Liberal 
Federation opened at Leicester. 


26. 


28, 


29. 


30. 


March 9. 


. Chinese 


. Elections in Cape Colony resulted in 


— + 


Italian Parliament adopted by 207 to 7 votes 
the conclusions of the Commission appr vinted 
to report on Signor Crispi’s pec uniary rela- 
tion to the Bologna branch of the Bank of 
Nz iple =S. 

Launch of the battleship Go/éath at Chatham. 

Government 

demands. 


agree to all Russian 

small 
majority for Progressives. 

Signor Crispi resi; gned his seat as Deputy of 
Palermo, 

Annual Meeting of the As 


‘ion of Municipal 
Associations at the Guildaa! 


7 
Vibe 


Uy 1 , 
Yn. 
fs’ \ 


Mat 


COUNT THUN. 


Oxford and Cambridge boat-race won by Oxford. 

The Sultan opened the Yildiz Bazaar in aid of 
the families of the soldiers who fell in the 
Turko-Greco War. 

Port Arthur and Talien-wan handed over to 
Russia. Russian flag hoisted at both places. 
Cause of the warship Maine explosion reporte< d 
to Congress by the President of the United 

States. 

Spanish elections completed. Majority for the 
Government of Seiior Sagasta. 

German Navy Bill read a third time in the 
Reichstag. 

Announcements that the forts at Shendy were 
captured by Egyptian gunboats. 

Meeting of the British Astronomical Associa- 
tion at Sion College, at which observers who 
went out to India for the late eclipse of the 
sun attended. Rev. M. Bacon said the 
eclipse film had been stolen. 


By-Elections. 


Owing to the death of Mr. Isaacson a 
vacancy occurred in the representation of 


Stepney Division of the Tower Hamlets.” A 

by-election took place 

Mr. W. C. Steadman R) cae 2,492 

Major W. E. Evans-Gordon C 2,472 

Radical Majority ... 20 
1895:—Mr. F. W. Isaacson "C} , 2,348 Mr. 
W. H. Dickinson (R.), 1, 876. Conservative 
majority, 472. 

26. By-Election for the Borough of Maidstone took 
place owing to the resignation of Sir E 
Seager Hunt. Result as follows :— 

Mr. F. S. W. Cornwallis C. 2,274 
Mr. J. Barker _L. om. 400 2,036 
Conservative Majority .. 178 
31. A By-Election took ‘eben in the 
Wokingham Division of Berk- 
shire, with the following re- 
sult:—Captain Oliver Young 
C.), 4,726; Mr. G. W. Palmer 
\L.), 3,690. Conservative Ma- 
jority, 1,036, 
The following are the figures at 
- last election:—z892: Sir 
Russell, Bart. (C.), 4,986; 
Mr. F. J. Patton (G L. » 2,738. 
Conservative Majority, 2,248. 


——_2——. 


SPEECHES. 


March 1. Lord Rosebery, at St. 
James’s Hall, on the London 
County Council Election. 

Mr. Ganbatie at Camberwell, 
on Local Government ir 
London. 

M. Hanotaux, in the Frenc h 
Chamber, spoke on the friendly 
disposition between the English 
and French Governments. 

Lord Dufferin, at Holborn, on 
Irish Characteristics, 

3ishop of Manchester, at Man- 
chester, on Christian Unity. 

Sir Alfred Milner, at Graaff 
Reinet, on Great Britain’s desire 
for the tranquillity of South 
Africa. 

Mr. Courtney, at Toynbee 
on Colonisation. 

Lord C. Beresford, on the Navy. 

Sir Albert K. Rollit, at the Hétel 
Métropole, on the Need for 
Commercial Training. 

Lord Rosebery, at the Hdé tel 
Métropole, on the Responsibili- 
ties of Empire 

Lord Charles Beresford, at Harrow School, on 
the Navy as a Profession. 

Lord Reay, at Bo ard Room, Victoria Embank- 
ment, on School Board Work. 

. Mr. John Morley, at Leicester, on the work of 
the Liberal Party, and the Home and Foreign 
Policy of Great Britain. 

Lord Wolseley, at the United Service Institu- 
tion, on the Militia. 

Mr. John Morley, at Leicester, on the Reaction 
of the Present Time, and the indestructible 
nature of Liberalism. 

Mr, Thurston, in the United States Senate, on 
the Cruel Sufferings of the Cubans. 

Lord Cross, at the Hétel Metropole, on Peace, 
and National Preparedness for War. 

M. Hanotaux, in the French Chamber, on 
the French Foreign Policy. 

Earl Spencer, at Rochdale 
Government's Foreign Policy. 

The Duke of Fife, at the Hétel Métropole, on 
the evil of Chartered Companies. 

Lord Grey, at the Hétel Metropole, defended 
Chartered Companies. 


Hall 


the 


criticised 
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PARLIAMENTARY. 
House of Lords. 


Ma:ch r. Business formal. 
3. Read a third time: Public Record Office Bill. 
Questions asked on recent events in Uganda. 
4. Read a second time: 
London University Commission Bill. 
7. Indian Frontier Policy :- 
Lord Roberts, and others. 


through Committee. 
Read a second time: 
Cases BA, 
Lord Herschell and Lord Ludlow spoke. 
iz. Read a second time: Suffragan Bishops Bill. 
14. Read a third time: 
Bill. 
Read a second time: 
Bill. Speech on it by the Lord Chancellor. 
15. Read a second time: 
was referred to a Select Committee. 
18. Read a thitd tinie: 
mission Bill. 
21. Read a second time: Special Juries Bill. 
22. Special Juries Bill passed through Committee 
Read a second time: Floods Prevention Bill. 
Registration (Ireland) Bill 
Committee. 


passed 


Read a first time: Army Annual Bill, brought 


up from the Commons. 
25. Read a first time: 
Lunacy. 
Read a second time : 
passed remaining stages. 
Read a third time: 


Bill. 
Consolidated. Fund (No. 1) 
Commons passed all its stages. 


Bill from 


to 
oo 


Parliament at an early date. 
House of Commons. 


sie z 
Harcourt and Mr. Curzon spoke. 


ihestiilen called to finantial relations with 


Scotland by Sir R. Reid. 


2. Discussion on Benefices Bill, which was read 


a first time. 


Woman’s Parliamentary Franchise Bill talked 


out. 
3- 


Mr. Balfour. 






Photograph by] [Elliott and Fry. 


THE LATE SIR HENRY BESSEMER, F.R.S. 


Duke of Devonshire’s 
speeches thereon by 
o. London University Commission Bill passed 
Evidence in Criminal 
on which the Lord Chancellor, 
Evidence in Criminal Cases 
Statute Law Revision 
Copyright Bill, which 


London University Com- 


through 


Bill to amend the Law of 
Army (Annual) Bill, and 


Suffragan Bishops Bill, 
Special Juries Bill, and Registration (Ireland) 


the 


Report of Sir E. Fry’s Commission on the 
working of the Irish Land. Acts asked for. 
Lord Cross said it: would be laid before 


Discussion on Russia and China; Sir 


3. Reada first time: Patronage Bill, to amend the 
Pluralities Acts of 1838-1885, brought in by 






x 


oo 


10. 


- 
> 


co 


To. 


21. 


” 


22. 


24. 


29. 


© 


23. 


30. 


, Agreed to: 


. Information asked 


. Read a second time: 


. Discussion on Mr. 


. Resolution on New 


. Read a second time : 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


. Committee of Supply. 


Vote on Grant in Rid: Proposed by the Go- 

Batch U to grant £85,000 for expenses in 
British Uganda. Mr, Labouchere moved to 

reduce this amount by £1,000. Discussion 
followed. Motion lost by 212 votes to 55. 

Further discussion on Uganda, 

41,533 for Treasury Chest Fund, 

446,424 for Savings Banks and Friendly 

Societies. 


. Vote on Account agreed to. 
. Read a second time : 


The Benefices Bill. 

Read a first time: Lord Advocate’s Bill to 
improve Parliamentary procedure in Scotland. 

Supplementary Estimates passed. 

about Russia and China ; 

Mr. Curzon replied. 

Common Employment 

Abolition Bill. 

Mr. Asquith, Mr. Broadhurst, and others. 
Navy Estimates ; speech by Mr. Goschen. 
Supply ; Report. 
The Navy Estimates considered in Committee. 
Discussion on construction and labour diffi- 

culties raised by Mr. E, Robertson. Vote 
agreed to, 


. Committee of Supply proceeded. 


Discussion on West Indies and grants as sugar 
bounties opened by Mr. Chamberlain. 

Votes for expenses of the British Commission 
at-the Paris Exhibition of 1900. 

Vote for £1,290,000 for Military Service agreed 
to. 


. Discussions on Vaccination and Home Rule 


all round. 

Pickersgill’s Court of 
3ill rejected. 

Government Offices ; 

Akers-Douglas and Sir 


Criminal Appeal Bill ; 


speeches by Mr. 
W. Harcourt. 
Second reading of Merchant Shipping Bill ; 
speeches by Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Bryce, Mr. 
Courtney and others. 
Committee of Supply: 
Vote agreed to. 
Precedence of all Orders of the day to Local 
Government (Ireland) Bill proposed by Mr. 
Balfour and carried. The Bill was read a 
second time. 
Read a second time: 
(No. z) Bill. 
Attention called to the Education Code by Sir 
John Lubbock, who desired the English Code 
to be raised to ‘the present Scotch standard, 
The Army (Annual) Bill passed through Com- 
mittee. 


Navy Estimates. 


Consolidated Fund 


Nonconformist Marriage 
Bill ; and Poor Law Unions Association Bill. 

Read a third time: The Army Annual Bill. 

Discussion on Old Age Provident Pensions Bill. 

Read a first time: Bill to Amend the Reserve 
and Militia Forces. 

Discussion on the right of Ministers to refuse 
information to the House. 

n* third time: Consolidated Fund (No. 1) 


Resolution agreed to on the Greek Loan. 
Discussion on Prisons Bill, in which Sir M. W. 
Ridley, Sir C. Cameron, Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone, and others took part. 


5. Army. Estimates in Committee of Supply: 


Money passed for Barracks in Natal and 
Egypt, Ordnance Factories, Army Medical 
Establishments, and Militia, Yeomanry, and 
Volunteers, Greek Loan (Guarantee) agreed 
to. 


8. Questions on Crete, China and Russia. Si- 


William Harcourt asked for a statement bw 
the Government of their policy in the Far 
East before Easter. Mr. Balfour agreed. 

Read a second time: Greek Loan Bill, Public 
Buildings Expenses Bill. Discussion resumed 
on Prisons Bill. Report on Committee of 
Supply agreed to. 

Greek Loan Bill and Public Buildings Expense 
Bill passed through Committee. 

Read a second time: Reserve Forces Bill. 

Discussion on Monetary Condition of India. 

Discussion continued on Land Law (Ireland 
Acts Amendment Bill. 

Read a third time: Greek Loan Bill and Public 
Buildings Expenses Bill. 
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March 1. Colonel Malleson, 72. 
4. Sir Benjamin Dobson, 51. 
5. Mr. Edmund Tattersall, 82. 
6. Lord Holm Patrick, 58. 
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“LEARNING LANGUAGES 


BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


ee 


“1T is always the unexpected which happens ” is an old 
| proverb, the truth of which has just been exemplified 
tous. Professor Hartmann writes that forty German 

girls are eagerly waiting for English correspondents.. We 
have so continually had to disappoint English girls who 
desired to write to their German sisters, that now we 
have scarcely any names to send. Will teachers in girls’ 
schools kindly notice ?_ A correspondent inquires why the 
interchange of letters between French and English is 
encouraged more than that between Germans and 


i English? The answer is obvious—it is not a question 


of favour but of fact. For one boy or girl who knows 
enough German to write the simplest letter, there are 
fifty who can manage if the means of communication be 
French. This is easily accounted for. Years ago French 
was the usual medium of communication between the 
members of polite society in the various European 
nations. In those times our private teachers were mostly 
those “who had known better days.” They could teach 
alittle French. The school in which French was taught 
acquired a certain distinction in our country towns. Add 
to this the number of noble French refugees who, seeking 
shelter in England, have been forced to teach their own 
language as a means of livelihood, and we get an explana- 
tion of why, during the earlier part of this century, French 
was considered the “ extra ” of our schools, and later on 
became a part of the usual curriculum, whilst German 
until quite lately has remained an “ extra.” 


REPORTS FROM FRANCE, 


The burden of these is almost always the same. “ We 
are so sorry you cannot send us more.addresses of boys.” 
M. Mieille, M. Colin and the heads of many colleges 
send in long lists of names of boys, some of whom have 
been waiting a year for the chance of making friends 
with an English boy. But the letters sent by the boys 
themselves are the most difficult to answer in the negative. 
Here is one, for instance :— 


Dear Sir and Master,—Wishing to enter into a friendly 
correspondence with a English, and to improve in the tongue 
English, a friend of mine, + es asks have ‘hon accepted, ie 
given me your address. Having begun English three years 
ago, I have a middle knowledge of it. I pray you then to 
make known my request. Wishing for a pleasing answer of 
you, I send you my sincere salutations. 


Less comic, but not less earnest, are the requests of the 
ads who do not venture upon English, but who generally 
desire vivement un correspondant et vous demande de 
loir bien m’en designer un le plus tét possible.” 


POSSIBLE MISCHIEF. 


S yet only one hint of such has reached me, and 
tigamounted simply to an indiscreet and insubordinate 
f@ark: which may have had another meaning to that 
wath appeared on the surface, and which would have 
passed without comment as a natural outbreak if written 
rom) one English girl to another, instead of from a 
ich boy to a boy. Will schoolmasters who have, 
tom their own knowledge, reason to find fault, communi- 
pate with us? The letters usually received are such as 
he following :— 


Your introduction to a French correspondent for my boy was 
am : ; : : 

4’ set rolling. From the same Lycée another boy of mine 
ow has a correspondent, and a nephew in London also. My 
phew, encouraged by the success of his French venture, wrote 


to you for a German correspondent. We all thank you again 
and again. My boys write and hear from their French friends 
quite regularly, and there is a talk of some of the French boys 
paying us a flying visit in the summer. 

Mr. Welldon said a short time ago, “ It would be good 
not only for England, but for the whole civilised world, if 
there could be a freer interchange and interplay of thought 
and practice between England and other nations.” May 
not such letters as the following exemplify the need of 
such interchange ?>— 

I have just passed my examination, and I am very glad, as you 
will understand. I have lost much of my plumpness, and my 
brother, who has passed also, is quite like a skeleton. I was 
first in my English examination—nine marks out of ten. I am 
going to gather some flowers, for I have a little garden here and 
a large one near the factory. The gentlemen of Brussels do not 
bowl; the boys only do, and that not well. It is not an art, 
as in England, etc. 

The Englishmen pass among us for egotist people who only 
concern themselves about their own comfort and who are so 
greedy that they take possession of all that they may. 


SYMPATHY FOR WANDERING BRITISHERS. 


More than a dozen letters have been received in 
response to our appeal for the English lady in Sweden. 
Only the first three were forwarded, as the ‘lady in 
question, being in delicate health, would only have been 
embarrassed by more. Possibly some others of our absent 
sisters may like to be cheered by letters from home ; 
therefore the addresses of the kindly sympathisers have 
been retained, and if any other such appeals come the 
senders of them shall be notified. Only those who have 
been compelled to exile themselves can realise what 
such an exchange of correspondence may mean. 


NOTICES. 


Some of our girls and lady friends are still waiting, in 
spite of all our efforts ; but lists from France are promised 
shortly. 

Our grown-up applicants are asked to send postcards 
when a correspondence has been established ; it is other- 
wise impossible to know if accident or neglect has 
occurred. They are also reminded that the fee of Is. 
towards the expense incurred is really necessary. A full 
account of our methods was given in the December 
number of the REVIEW. The occupation, as well as age, 
of our applicants should be given as a guide; but it 
should be stated if a correspondent of precisely the same 
rage is needed, as, naturally, such take longer to 

nd. 

A German merchant in grain seeks an English corre- 
spondent in the same business. 

Several English lawyers, accountants and civil engineers 
seek French correspondents of the same profession, and 
an Englishman proposes a bicycle tour with a French- 
man. Will our French friends notice ? 

An English University man would like to correspond 
with a Hebrew of to-day. 

In one large school the boys cannot afford the fort- 
nightly postage, so out of each class the best French 
letter is sent. This plan appears to work well. 

Several German business men desire English corre- 
spondents, and many German boys are waiting. 

Would any English girl of about twenty care to go 
au pair into the family of a French professor ? 
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THE 1898 prospectus contains the coming season’s list 
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afford to purchase a cycle for cash, or on,the year’s hire 
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© G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 


Mr. Guy Dawber’s Work at Hartpury, near Gloucester. 


© Cesare Aureli ; a Roman Sculptor and His Work. 


ART .IN THE MAGAZINES. 


Antiquary.—April. 
Some Ancient Wall-Paintings. Illustrated. 
Bailey. 


Continued. G. 


Architectural Review.—March. 

The Ivories in the Museum of the Louvre. 
Molinier. ; 

The Early Mosaics of St. Mark’s, Venice. 
tinued. W. White. 

The Life and Work of Jean Carries. 
E. Hovelaque. 

Cartledge Hall ; an Old English Manor House. 
Esther Wood. 


Illustrated. E. 
Tilustrated. Con- 


Continued. Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


Architecture.—April. 
Fairford Church and Its Famous Windows. 
Powell. 
Art Journal.—J.S. Virtve. 1s. 6d. April. 
An Embroidery ;” Frontispiece, after Albert Moore. 
The Decorations of the Arts Club. Illustrated. A. L. Baldry. 
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Illustrated. J. L. 


Illustrated. H. F. 


trated. 
Arts and Crafts at Liverpool. Illustrated. E. R. 
Catholic World,—March. 
Tilustrated. 
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sylvania. Illustrated. Jay Hambidge. 
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Cosmopolitan.—March. 
Work of Mrs. Kenyon Cox. [Illustrated. Theodore Dreiser. 
Interior of a Pompeian House. Illustrated. H. G. Huntington. 
English Illustrated Magazine,—April. 
7 Kaufmann, Royal Academician. Tlustrated. 
iller. 


Illus- 


Lady 


Fred 


s- Fireside Magazine,—April. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Illustrated. E. C. Kenyon. 
Fortnightly Review.—April. 
The National Gallery and Commen Sense. H. M. Paull. 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—April. 
Eeclesiastical Art in the Episcopal Church of America. THus- 
trated. Jean d’Hugo. 
Gentleman’s Magazine.—April. 
Dosso Dossi and Lorenzo Lotto, Two Painters of the Sixteenth 
Century. Edmund G. Gardner. 
t Good Words.—April. 
The Collection of Joseph Agnew ; a Glasgow Art Collection. 
illustrated. Edward Pinnington. 


House.—‘“ Queen” Orrice. 6d. March. 
Mr. H. Stacy Marks. Illustrated. 
Old Teapots. Illustrated. 
Stage-Furnishings in ‘‘ The Grand Duchess.” 
Old Furnishings at Guildford. Illustrated. 

pril. 

Some French Marquetry. Illustrated. 
The Choice of Wall-Papers. Illustrated. 


Idler.—March 
Gustave Doré in England. Illustrated. 
The Life and Death of the Germ. 
Radford. 


Luca Della Robbia. 


Illustrated. 


Harold G. Daniels. 
Illustrated. Ernest 


April. 
Illustrated. Edward Hutton. 


Leisure Hour.—April. 
The New Mosaics at St. Paul’s; Sir W. B. Richmond’s Work. 
Esther Wood. 
Magazine of Art.—Cassext. rs. 4d. April. 
‘‘ Dazzled,” Frontispiece, after A. W. Strutt. 
The Art Collection at Bell-Moor. Continued. 
Joseph Grego. 
Charles van Der Staffen. Illustrated. E. Verhaeren. 
Ironwork at Hampton Court. Illustrated. J. Starkie Gardner. 
Jules Chéret. Illustrated. M. H. Spielmann. 
The Work of Mr. A. W. Strutt ; Humour in Animal-Painting. 
Illustrated. A. L. Baldry. 
Italian and French Bronzes at Windsor Castle. 
F. S. Robinson. 
Discovery of Ghirlandajo’s Vespucci Fresco. 
“* Leader Scott.” 
New England Magazine.—March. 
Municipal Art in Italy. Illustrated. Allen French. 
The Art of Venice, Florence, and Siena. 


Alfred Ordway. Illustrated. Leila Woodman Usher. 
A New England artist (1821-1897). 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—Apiil. 
An Artist in Antwerp. G. Rutter Fletcher. 


A description of Antwerp and her treasures, including the famous 
Musée Plantin. 
Pearson’s Magazine.—April. 
Artists and Their Work. Continued. Illustrated. 


Quiver.—April. 
Chinese Drawings; Native Artin the Mission Field. Ilustrated. 


Saint Peter’s—April. 
Illustrated. Arthur W. a Beckett. 


Studio.—s, Henrietta Street, Covent GARDEN. 1s. March. 
The Work of T. C. Gotch. Illustrated. A. L. Baldry. 
Decorative Art at the Exhibition of ‘“‘The Six” in Paris. 

Illustrated. G. Mourey. 

Félix Aubert, Alexandre Charpentier, Jean Dampt, Moreau-Nelaton, 
Charles Plumet, and Tony Selmersheim. 

Lady Artists in Germany. Illustrated. Luise Hagen. 

Work of Bertha Wigmann and Jeanna Bauck. 


Art in Gridirons. Illustrated. F. A. Jones. 
— F. Brickdale, Designer and Illustrator. 
+B. S, 
Supplements :—‘‘ March,” after H. Granville Fell ; Embossed 
Chromo-Lithograph, after A. Charpentier and F. Aubert ; 
“* Windmills near Rotterdam,” Auto-Lithograph, by Joseph 
Pennell ; ‘‘ Les Cygnes,” Tinted Plate, after F. Jourdain. 


At the Punch Table. 


Illustrated. 


Sunday at Home.—April. 
Raphael’s Cartoons. Illustrated. 
Temple Magazine.—Apiil. 
A Group of Great Artists. Illustrated. Arthur H. Lawrence. 
Werner’s Magazine.—March. 
Woman idealized in Marble. Illustrated. G. F. Heydt. 








LIST OF THE LEADING CONTENTS OF 
CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


35 cents. March. 


American Journal of Sociology.—Luzac anp Co. 
Illus- 


Character-Building at Elmira, the New York State Reformatory. 
trated. R. C. Bates. : 
The Philadelphia Gas Works ; a Modern Instance. Clinton R. Woodruff. 
A Statistical Study in Causes of Poverty in America. A. M. Simons. 
United States Official Statistics. W. M. Stuart. ‘ : 
The Relief and Care of Dependents in America. Continued. H. A. Millis. 
Social Control. Continued. Edward A. Ross. 
The Persistence of Social Groups. Georg Simmel. 
Annals of the American hantemy.—. S. Kine anv Son. dollar, 
arch. 
Sociology applied to Politics. F. Sigel = 
American Political and Municipal Legislation in 1897._E. D. Durand. 
Proposed Reforms of the Monetary System of the United States. J. F. 
Johnson. 
Antiquary.—E.uor Stock. 6d. April. 
On the Preservation of Antiquities. George Payne. 
Old Sussex Farmhouses and their Furniture. Illustrated. J. Lewis 
André. 
Old English Glasses, 
Architectural Review.—ErrincHam House, AruNpEt STREET, 
SrranD. 1s. March. 
Illustrated. A. H. Powell. 
The Life and Work of Welby Pugin. Illustrated. P. Waterhouse. 
The Work of John Sedding. Continued. Illustrated. J. P. Cooper. 


Architecture.—Tatsor House, poe STREET, STRAND. 1s. 
pril. 
Ely Cathedral. Illustrated. Continued. 
Some Architectural Features ofthe Moselle. Illustrated. W. H. Brown. 
Mr. Alfred Beit’s House in Park Lane. _ Illustrated. 
Some Poems in Marble. Illustrated. A. de Burgh. 
Weston-Zoyland, Somersetshire. Illustrated. 

Arena.—4, Piccrim Street, LupGATe HI. ts. 
Trusts ; Their Causes and the Remedy. Marion Butler. 
The Silver Party in America; the Victory of the Vanquished. Charles A. 

Towne. 
Currency Reform in America. A. W. Dimock. 
Notes on the Reform of the Currency in America. John C. Ridpath. 
A Single Standard for the World. Francis E. Woodruff. 
Commissioner Harris’s ‘‘ Statistics and Socialism.” George Wilson. 
The Epic Opportunity in America. W. B. Hale. 
Pingree Potato-Culture and Its Effects on Business. C. A. Robinson. 
Law, Lawlessness, and Labour. H. W. B.-Mackay. 
The Exiled Christ in Christian Russia. B. O. Flower, 
Girls’ Co-operative Boarding Homes in America. Robert Stein. 


Argosy.—R. BenTLev AND Son. 18. Apiil. 


Some Memorable Duels. Charles Bruce-Angier. 
The Thames River; In the Night-Watches. 


Canterbury. 


March. 


Illustrated. Charles W. 


Wood. 
The Vanishers. P. W. Roose. 
Atalanta.—Marsuatr, Russert anp Co. 6d. April. 
In Thuringia, Germany. Illustrated. Katherine Elwes. 
— _— Douste de Fortis; a Court Pianist. Illustrated. Lausa A. 
mith. 
Photography as a Profession for Women ; Interview with Mrs. Flora Fraser. 
Iilustrated. Ruth Young. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gav anp Birp. 1s. April. 
United States Interstate Commerce Commission ; a Decade of Federal Rail- 
way Regulation. Prof. Henry C. Adams. 
The Moon and the Solar System. Prof. G. Howard Darwin. 
A Nook in the Alleghanies. Bradford Torrey. 
The Teaching of English. Prof. Mark H. Liddell. 
The Greek Tragedians. Prof. Thomas D. Goodell. 
Florida Vegetable Farm. F. Whitmore, 
‘he — Collection; a Romance of a Famous Library. Herbert 
utnam. 

Personal Reminiscences of Bjérnson and Ibsen. William H. Schofield. 
Yellowstone Park. John Muir. 


Author.—Horace Cox. 6d. March, 
The Criterion of Literary Excellence. D. F. Hannigan. 


Badminton Magazine.—Loncmans. 1s. 
Harrow Cricket. Illustrated. Horace Hutchinson. 
A Day with the Spanish Hill Partridges. Illustrated. Henry Goodale. 
Coursing in the ’Forties. Illustrated. W. G. Waters. 
Bermuda Dingey Racing. Illustrated. Charles E. Eldred. | 
Football during the Season, Capt. Philip C. W. Trevor. 
With the Gun in New South Wales. Illustrated. William Redmond, 
Rounding Up Birds. Illustrated. W. Paine. 
English Cricket on Australian Grounds. Illustrated. W. Paine. 


April. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—Warer.ow Anp Sons. 1s. 6d. April, 
The ay asm of Banking in Great Bri‘ain and Ireland during 1897. Continued, 
R. H. Inglis Palgrave. 
Currency and the Money Market in India. 
Electric Railway Finance. 7, R. Lawson, 
The Bonus Year. Archibald Hewat. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—B.Lackxwoop. 

Life and Death in the Niger Delta. 
tree ee * tthe B 

urai, Morocco ; the Town of the Renegades. Walter B. Harris. 
Mrs. Oliphant as a Biographer. r . 
Mrs. Smith of Baltiboys ; Memoirs of a Highland Lady. 
The Spanish Guerrillero, 
The Chinese Imbroglio. 
The Looker-on. 
The Democracy and Wars ; Appeal to the Radicals. 


Board of Trade Journal.—Evre anv Sporriswoope. 6d. March rs, 
Warning to Exporters of British Goods to Brazil. 

The Development of Persian Trade. _ With Maps. 

American Competition in Europe. 

Trade Regulations and Taxes in the Congo Free State. 

The Progress of British Central Afvica. 


2s. 6d. April. 


Bookman.—(Lonvon.) Hopper anp Stovcuton. 6d. March.! 
Henry Newbolt; a New Writer. With Portrait. 
Dr. Richard Garnett ; Interview. Illustrated. A. D. 
Novelists as Dramatists. Edward Norton. 


Bookman,—(America.) Dopp, MeAp anv Co., New York. 
25 cents. March. 
J. M. Barrie as a Dramatist. Edward Morton. 
Concerning the English Academy. Stephen Crane. 
— Martini; a Continental Critic. With Portrait, 
00) 


Frederic T, 


Cooper. 
Whittier and Lowell ; American Bookmen. Illustrated. M. A. de Wolfe 


owe. 


Canadian Magazine,—Onrario Pustisuinc Co., Toronto. 
25 cents. March. 
British and American Diplomacy affecting Canada. Thomas Hodgins. 
The Founders of Nova Scotia. Illustrated. Dr. J. G. Bourinot. - 
The Fenians on the St. Croix, New Brunswick. J. Vroom. 
The Anglican Church in Canada. Thomas E, Champion. 
Justin McCarthy’s Life of Gladstone. John A. Cooper. 


: Cassell’s Family Magazine.—Casse:t. 6d. April. 
Horatio D. Davies ; the Lord Mayor and the Mansion House. _ Illustrated. 


Mary S. Warren. 
All about Gondoliers. Illustrated. Alfred T. Story. 
Vienna ; a Capital at Play. Illustrated. B. Fletcher Robinson. 
Magazines in the Madhouse. Illustrated. J. M. Bulloch. 
After Elephants in Africa. Illustrated: Herbert Ward. 


Old Smuggler Yarns. M. C. Gillington. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp STREET, STRAND. 1:5. 
Liquid Fuel for Locomotives. Illustrated. A. Morton Bell. 
The Building of a Ship. Illustrated. Lewis Nixon. 

Can Coke be used as a Smokeless Fuel? H. W. Spangler. 

The Dangers of Tall Steel Structures. Illustrated. W. I. B. Jenney. 
The American Naval Officer of the Future. Walter M. McFarland. 
Fortunes in Nuggets of Gold, Illustrated. » George E. Walsh. 

The Magnetic Concentration of Ores. Illustrated. Prof. W. A. Anthony. 
The Central Operation of Distant Devices. W. B. Cowles. 

Sir William H. Bailey. With Portrait. 


Catholic World.—22, Parernoster Row. 1s. March. 


America as seen from Abroad. Archbishop John J. Keane, of D Scus, 
The Weapon of Fiction against the Church. Taleo, Lecky. ee 
Visit of the teenth Century. Portrait. 


March. 





A 
A Study of the American Temperance Question. Rev. A. P. D 
Catholic Life in Washington, Illustrated. Mary T. i 


’ Century Magazine.—Macmittan. 1s. 4d. April. 
Latimer ; a Pennsylvania Colliery Village. IHustrated. Henry E, Rood. 


e Advantage of England and the United i i 
Cdisuee *Riwied heise ean —e 
The Supply of Anthracite Coal in Pennsylvania. Edward W. Parker. 
Over the Alps on a Bicycle. Illustrated. Mrs. Eliz. R. Pennell. 
Bd 5 < — mani Y. Stevenson. 
e New Telegraphy; Recent Experiments in Tel i ks. 
Fe Pe oak i periments in Telegraphy with Sparks 
En — } oe: 4 ste Soe. 
e Pharos of Alexandria; One of the Seven Wond 1 
ae eee 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


The Engagement in 1879 off the Bolivian Coast between Peruvian and 
Chilian Ironclads ; a Famous Sea-Fight. Claude H. Wetmore. 
Heroes of the United States Life-Saving Service. Illustrated. Gustav 
Kobbé. 
ae Timrod the Poet. With Portrait. L. Frank Tooker. 


Chambers’s Journal,—47, Paternoster Row. 7d. April. 
Mine Salting D. T. Timins. 


; a Roumanian Brindisi. 


Liverpool : I ’ Its ens and Its Slave-Trade. 
‘ast 


ed 
ee ieaes s Recollections of the Edinburgh Medical School. 


Chautauquan.—Kecan Pavt. 


Points of a Pilgrimage in Shropshire. 

The Ingenuity of Ants and Wasps. Anna B. 
The German y and Navy. Henry W. Raymond. 

The'Tramp and the Labour Colony in » Germany. A. F, Weber. 

The Bubonic in India. Dr, A. Lustig. 

Newhaven Fisher-Folk. Illustrated. Laura B. Starr. 

English and American Electioneering. Sydney Brooks. 


ros, rod. per annum. March. 


Illustrated. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 
Courstock. 


Church Missionary Intolliqenesr.< Cx RCH MIssIONARY SociETY. 
6d. Apri 
The Society’s One Hundredth Year. G. F.S 
An English Diocese and Foreign Missions. “¢ A Vicar in the Diocese.” 
The Pacification of the North-West Provinces and Oudh. 


Classical Review.—Davin Nutr. 1s. 6d. March. 


Ancient Views on the Reasoning Faculty in Dogs. J. E. B. Mayor. 
Greek Metrical mene ions from Phrygia. Continued. A. Souter. 
The Notes Mese and Hypate in Greek Music. C. Abdy Williams, 


Clergyman’s Magazine.—Hopper anp StovcuTon. 6d. April. 
The Epistle to Philemon ; Translation and ‘‘ Envoi.” Dr. H.C. G. Moule. 
Contemporary Review.—Ispister. 2s. 6d. April. 


The Failure of Our Forei Baten. 

Some Notes on the Zola David Christie Murray. 
India on a Gold Basis. W. i R. Lawson, 

The Cycle Industry. Duncans. 

Ferdinand Fabre. Edmund Gosse. 

Mr. aoe as epg big = J. A. Hobson. 
Crocodile-Shootin ing in India. E. Stewart. 

The Differentia of Christianity. John Robson. 

Irish Elementary Education. Edith F. rot Westlake Arthur D. Innes. 
England and France in West Africa. Prof. ' 

The Balance of Power. ‘‘ Quorum Pars Fui.” 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smirn, Evper anp Co. 1s. April. 
Rodney and De Grasse at the Battle of the Saints, April, 1782; a Fight 
for the Flag. Rev. W. H. Fitchett. 
An Unconscious Revolution. Alfred Hopkinson. 
Henry Grattan, Patriot and Imperialist. Lord Castletown. 
Shakespeare and the Earl of Southam: _ Sidney Lee. 
At Futuna Recruiting. Frank T. Bu 
Concerning Correspondence. E. V. pall 
The Training of Housewives. Mrs. St. Loe Strachey. 
Pages from a Private Diary. Concluded. 


Cosmopolis.—T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. March. 
The French Revolution ; Poem. George Meredith. 
s. ee 's Notes on Flégel’s History of Comic Literature. H. Buxton 
orman. 
The Literary Movement in Germany. John G. Robertson. 
ao! Arthur Symons. 
Social Question in France. Paul Deschanel. 
The “‘ Cahiers ” of Montauban, edited by Henry Lapauze. J. A. D. Ingres. 
The Corsican Patriotism of Napoleon. Arthur Chuquet. 
Fagepished Letters to Gustave d’Fichthal. Consbened. John Stuart Mill. 
of the list Future State. Concluded. ox My os 
Then Socialist Future State; Two Open Letters. At olph Sohm and 
Eduard Bernstein. 
Napoleon I. and Prussia. Concluded. Max'Lenz. 
Cosmopolitan.—s, Bream’s Buitpincs, CHANCERY LANE. 6d. March. 
China ; the Land That is coveted, Illustrated. W. E. Curtis. 
The Dreyfus Mystery. Illustrated. Theron C. Crawford. 
He Emperor illiam as a Huntsman. Illustrated. Edward Breck. 
Onite Ch t of the Empress Eugénie. Illustrated. Belle G. Taylor. 
z the Choice of Science as a Profession. Illustrated. Edward S. Holden. 
Rum We Annex Leprosy? ‘‘A Hawaiian Government School 
Oi veinans AVENUE, CHICAGO. rocents. March. x. |! 
The Book and the Custom House. 
French Genius in Criticism. Gwen L. Swiggett. 


farch 1 
The Plight of the Bookseller. 


Economic Journal.—Macmitian. 5s. March, ’ 
Protection for Manufactures in New Countries. P R. Giffen. * 
The Lee Auagleich between Avstria ‘and Hungary. , A. Matlekovits. 
rom Ruskin. C. S. D 
a oat Exchange Prof. A. Marshall. 
Taxation of "Rev. D J. Davies. 


The Municipality: of Paris and the Saaplehe: W. H. Dawson, 


409 


Educational Review.—(Lonpon.) 157, StRaNnp. 6d. April. 


Pupil Teachers. Editor. 

How Compulsory Education Fails. John Gibson, 

The Seamy Side of School Board Work. Continued. a Dendy. 
Stanley de Brath’s ‘‘ Foundations of Success.” John Russell. 


Educational Review.—(Ausmica.) J. M. Dent anv Co. 


The Logic of Mathematics in its Relation to Education. Charles ba Feben. 
The Problem of Occupation for College Women, Kate H. Clagho 

Grading and Promotion of Pupils. John T. Prince. 

The School Fatigue Question in Germany. — T. Lukens. 
Reading Aloud in the Public Schools. S. H. Clar' 

Paidology the Science of the Child. Oscar Chrisman, 

American Graduate Schools. Hjalmar Edgren. 


Educational Times.—89, FARRINGDON STREET. 6d. 
First Steps in the Teaching of Latin. H.Courthope Bowen. 


Engineering Magazine.—222, Srranp. 1s. March. 
The Gold Mines of the Witwatersrand, South Africa. Illustrated. 
H. Hammond. 
“7 Law at British Columbia, Mexico, and the United States. 
The Remsoniaat Utilisation of Exhaust Steam. Bryan Donkin, 
Ship-Building as a Productive Industry in Great Britain. ” THustrated. 


Francis C. Moore. 
The Construction of Slow-Burning Buildings. Illustrated. Francis C. 
W. J. Stevens 


Moore. 

British Railway Fares and Their Influence on Traffic. ns. 
Illustrated. Oberlin 

Illustrated. A. Humboldt 


The a of Machinery for Metal-Stamping. 
it 
—- for the Recovery of By-Products. 
ted Regions. With Di 
ith Maps and 


1s. 8d. 


Apuil. 


John 
R. W. 


xton, 
The Adjudication of Water Rights in Irri 
The Electric vs’ of Hydraulic Power. 
tions. F.C. Finkle. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—198, Srranp. 6d. April. 
The Lon; -Sought Flying Machine. Illustrated. A. P. Teros. 
Beggars Illustrated. 
an 


Hlustra- 


Inside’a s’ Museum at the London Mendicity Society. 
n. 
Napoleon I. ; the Great Adventurer. Illustrated. X. Y. Z. 
The Battle of Plassey ; How We won India. Illustrated. 
March. 


Englishwoman,—Simpxin, MARSHALL. 6d. 
Minnie Hauk de Wartegg, Stage Star; Interview. . Illustrated. Baroness 


von Zedlitz. 
Pet Cats and their Pretty sna Illustrated. E. Lenty Collins. 
pril 

At the Portals of Italy. Illustrated. F lorence Gautier. 

St. Michael’s Mount; a Royal Footprint. Illustrated. F. A. Fulcher. 

Some Strange Poet-Laureates. Rev. J. Hudson, 

Etude.—T. Presser, PHiapEtpniA. 1 dol. 50 cents per annum. 

Professional Piano Students. Alex. McArthur. af 

Classic and Romantic. roeger, 

Music for Piano :—‘‘ Humoreske, ce by F. Kauffmann; Rustic Dance, by 
Joachim Raff; “ Gavotte Mignon,” by A. Thomas, etc. 


Expositor.—Hopper anp StouGuTon. 1s. 


The Church as the Fulfilment of the Christ. 

The a Versions of the Psalter and the Book of Judges. 
eyne. 

Difficult Passages in Romans. Prof. J. A. Beet. 

The Incarnation and Culture. Bishop G. ‘A. Chadwick. 

The Articles of the Apostles’ Creed. Continued. Prof. Theodor Zahn. 

A Fresh Interpretation of Psalm CXXVII. Dr. W. E. Barnes. 

Creative Development and Spontaneous Evolution. Sir J. William Dawson. 


Expository Times.—Simpxin, MarsHALt. 6d. April. 
The Mind of a Child. Rev. J. Kelman. 


Fireside Magazine.—7, Paternoster Square. 6d. April. 


Chess and Character. Illustrated. J. Paul Taylor. 
Mrs, Wightman ; a Noble Worker. With Portrait. Rev. Charles Bullock. 


Folk-Lore.—Davip Nutr. 3s. 6d. March. 
Some Syrian Folklore. Notes gathered on Mount Lebanon. 
ssions. 
The Discrimination of Racial Elements in the Folklore of the British Isles. 
Alfred Nutt. 


Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman anv Hatt. 


Where Lord Salisbury has failed. ‘‘ Diplomaticus.” 

The Broken Gates of Death. W. B. Yeats. 

Liquor Traffic with West Africa. Miss Mary Kingsle 

The Posthumous Works of Robert Louis Stevenson. Stephen Gwynn. 
The French on the Niger. With Map. Frédk. A. Edwards. 
Felice Cavallotti. Ouida. 

Books on Big Gamé. Theodore Roosevelt. 

Can We rely on Our War News? y ichael ga 
Juvenile Reformatories in France. E. Spearman, 

The Maine Disaster and After. Fred. . Jane. 

Henry Harland, the Story-Teller at Large. Henry James. 
Friendly Societies for Women. Rev. rome Wilkinson. 
British Trade and the Integrity of China. Holt §, Hallett. 


March. 


April. 
Prof. J. Armitage Robinson. 
Prof. T. K. 


Frederick 


2s. 6d. April. 








THE REVIEW 


Forum.—G. P. Putxam’s Sons. 1s. 6d. March, 


Should the United States produce Its Sugar? James Wilson. 
The Duty of Annexing Hawaii. John T, Morgan. 
America’s Duty to Cuba. H. D. Money. er 
The American Democratic Party afd Its Future. William J. Stone. 
ications and American Trade. Clarence Cary. 
merce and Resources. ‘I. L. Thompson. 
t. A. Silva White, ; ; 

unicipal Gas conga @ bs caraig Edward W. Bemis. 
O Music and Organ-Playing. Alexandre Guilmant. 
The Tram ‘eesthies te Racntes: a Remedy. Henry E. Rood. 
It is Worth While to take outa Patent. Edwin J. Prindle. 
State Control of Political Parties in America. Frank D. Pavey. 
Recent Astronomical Progress. Prof. Simon Newcomb. 
The Neo-Romantic Novel. G. R. Carpenter. 
Frank] Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—42, Bonp Srreer, New York. 

25 cents, April. : 
The League of American Wictinen. Illustrated. A, Cressy Morrison. 
The Statesmen of Andrew Jackson’s Period. Illustrated. Senator James 
H. Kyle. 

The Coast; ad England. 
The Island of Martinique. 
At the Foot of the Pyrenees. 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated. Julius G. Tucker. 
Illustrated. Mary de Morgan. 
The Episcopalians of America. Illustrated. Dr. William S. Perry. 
Gold-Mining in British Columbia. Illustrated. 


7 8® Genealogical Magazine.—E.tiot Stock. 1s. April. 

Some sates Continuing the Family Historical Register of Rev. Edmund 
n of 178r. " Z 

Nelson Pedigrees as given in the Visitations of Lancashire. { 

An Historical Account of the Beresford Family. Continued. Major C. E. 

'» de la Poer Beresford. 

The Right to bear Arms. Continued. X. 

The Warwickshire Ardens. Continued. Mrs. Charlotte C, Stopes. 

A List of Strangers. Concluded. Rev. A. W. Cornelius Hallen. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuatro AnD WINDUS. 1s. 
Shak re’s Tempest.” John W. Hales, 
Lech Shiel. M. G. Watkins. 
Confucius, E, H, Parker. 
Worcestershire Seed Farms. James Cassidy. 
Some, Vanished Victorian Institutions. W. J. Kechie. 


Geographical Journal.—:, Savite Row. 2s. March. 
jours 's in North Greenland. With Maps. Illustrated. Lieut. E. A. Peary. 
‘our Years’ Travel in Central Asia. With Maps and Illustrations. Dr. 

Sven Hedin. ‘ si Aiee. 

Explorations in the Interior cof Western Australia. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Hon. David W. Carnegie. 

The Geographical Work of the United States Coast_and Geodetic Survey. 
T. C. Mendenhall. 

Girl’s Own Paper.—s6, PATERNosTER Row. 6d. April. 
Christina Rossetti; an Appreciation, Illustrated. Mrs. I. F. Mayo. 
Rambles with Nature Students. Continued. Illustrated. Mrs, Brightwen. 
Paderewski as a Composer. With Portrait, A. E. Keeton. 


Good Words.—Ispister. 6d. April. 
The Collection of Joseph Agnew ; a Glasgow Art Collection. Illustrated. 
dward Pinnington. 
The Yukon Valley Goldfields. Illustrated. M. Rees Davies. 
Life in a Rock Pool. illustrated. Edward Step. 
Native Industries in British Central Africa. A, Werner. 
The Tramp at Home. Illustrated. T. W. Wilkinson. 
Pages from Sir George H. B. Macieod’s Journal in the Crimea. 


Great Thoughts.—28, Hutrron Street, Freer Street 6d. April. 

Glimpses of London and London Life. Illustrated. The Editor. 

Madame Sarah Grand on the New Woman; Interview. Illustrated. R. 
Blathwayt. 

The Bessbrook Homes. Illustrated. F. M.’ Holmes. 

Admiral Blake and Lord Nelson ; Sea Dogs of Old England. 
The Editor. 

Mortimer Menpes on England.and Japan from an Artist’s Point of View; 
Interview. Illustrated. R. Blathwayt. 


Harper’s Magazine.—45, ALBEMARLE STREET. 1s. 
raphing a Wounded African Buffalo. Illustrated. 
umbert. 

How to cycle in Europe. Illustrated. Joseph. Pennell. 
The Closing Scene at Appomattox Court House, 1865. 

George A. Forsyth. 

Commercial Aspects of the Panama Canal. Worthington C, Ford. 

An Island City in the Gulf of Mexico. Illustrated. Thomas R. Dawley, Jr. 
England and Germany. Sidney Whitman. 

Some Byways of the Brain. Dr Andrew Wilson. 

Wanted—an American Aldershot. Capt. James Parker, 

The Essentials at Fort Adobe ; Cavalry Tactics on the Plains, Illustrated. 

Frederic Remington. . 


Harvard Graduates’ Magazine.—6, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
: : 5 cents. March. 

Required Gymnastics at Harvard. H. W. Putnam. 

Harvard University Archives, W. G. Brown. 

The Production of “‘ Athalie.”’ F, C. de Sumichrast. 

Marshall Newell. With Portrait, F. G. Peabody. 

The Graduate Athletic Association, A. P. Gardner, 

President Eliot’s Annual Report. 


April. 


Illustrated. 


April. 


Phot Arthur C- 


Illustrated. Gen. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Homiletic Review.—Funk anp WaGNALLS. ts. 3d. March, 


Charles H. Spurgeon. Dr. Joseph Parker. 
Recent Reconstructions of Theo! FF Prof. B. B. Warfield. 
How Oriental Discoveries are Helpful to the Preacher. 
McCurdy. 
Humanitarian.—Hvtcuinson anp Co. 6d. April. 
Mn Meynell on Women. in Journalism, Interview. By Mrs. Sarah 4 
ooley. 
The Art of Dying. Percival Pickering. 
Polygamy and Islam, _ Professor Osman. 
Divorce in Dakota. E. H. S. 
The Training of Midwives. ‘Grace Thompson. 
MC Ju-Ism in West Africa, Major Arthur Glyn Leonard. 
roblems of Population. Medicus. 
Idler.—J. M. Dent anv Co. 1s. March. 
The Deneholes of Hangman’s Wood, Essex. Illustrated. W. H. Hamer, 
The Thames ; the Pulse of the World. Illustrated. Arthur N. Young. 
Toledo, Spain, Illustrated. HannahLynch. 
Sir Charles Dilke on Great Britain as a Military Power; Interviay, 
Illustrated. Arthur H. Lawrence. 
English Cricket in Australia. eae Capt. Philip C. W. Trevor. 
ril. 


. S. Fletcher. 
Continued. 


Prof. J. F 


The Heart of Yorkshire. Illustrated. 
The Thames; the Pulse of the World. 
M. Young. 
West Africa and the Empire. 
Intelligence.—Gay Anp Birp. 25 cents. 
The Attributes of God. Sw4mi Abhedananda. : 
The Ganglionic Nervous System. Concluded. Dr, Alex. Wilder. 
Evolution in Science. Année M. Wood. 
The D of Hill. Concluded. Rev. Henry Frank. 
Animal Flesh as Food. Dr, Edward G, kip 2 
An Educational Suggestion. Concluded. L. L. Hopkins. 
The Philosophy of the Divine Man, Continued. Hudor Genone. 
International.—Union Quorn Co., CuicaGo. 15 cents. March. 
Here and There in St. Thomas, West Indies. 
Kelsey. 


Irish Ecclesiastical Record.—24: Nassau STREET, 
1s. 


Illustrated. Arthu; 


Illustrated, Lieut. F. B. Henderson. 
March. 


UBLIN, 
March. 

Modern Scientific Materialism. Rev. E. Gaynor, 
The Glen of Altadavin. Rev. T. Livins. 
Archbishop Troy. Rev. N. pti 5 
Reason’s Synthetic Judgments. Rev. T, J. O’Mahony. ” 

Irish Monthly.—M. H. Grit anp Son, Dustin. 
The Irish Catholic University Question. Judge O’Hagan. 
Dora Sigerson’s-Poems. James Bowker. 

Irish Naturalist.—Simpexin Marsuatt. 6d. March. 

Note on a Post Laval Fierasfer. Illustrated. Prof. W.C. M’Intosh. 
An Entomologist at Ballybunion, Co. Kerry. H. K. Gore Cuthbert. 


Journal of the Board of Agriculture.—Lavcuton ano Co. 
ts. March, 


6d. March, 


The Potato and Hay Crops of 1897. 
Imports of Agricultural Produce, 1897. 
Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act. 
Water Wagtails. Illustrated. 
Size.and Tenure of Farms in France. 
Horse-Breéding in Austria-Hungary. 
Agricultural Trade of Australasia. 
Injurious Insects. Illustrated. 


Journal of Geology.—Luzac Anp Co. socents. Feb. 
An son to account for’ the Movement in the Crust of the Earth. | 
. Powell. 
Estimates and Causes of Crustal Shortening. Illustrated. C. R. Van Hs: 
Mot, 4 the Pressure within the Earth. With Diagrams. 
ichter. 


The een versus the Petrographical Class‘fication of Igneous Rocky 


itman Cross, 


On Rock Classification. With Diagrams. J. P. Iddings. 


Journal of Political Economy.—University or CHicAco Press, 3 


CuHicaGo. 75 cents. March. 


Value of the ‘‘ Greenbacks ” during the American Civil War. Wesley< 


Mitchell. 
Economic Situation in. Japan. Bernard Moses. 
— of Financial Independence of the United States. 
Sterns, 
Deposit-Reserve System of the National Bank Law. Edward S. Meade. 
Massachusetts Tax Report. A. C. Miller. 


Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—Tue Ixsrirvte, 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 6d. arch. 
Some Aspects of Our Imperial Trade. Henry Birchenough. 
Light Railways for the Colonies. Everard R. Calthrop. 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution. —Keune: 
AnD Co. 2s, Feb. rs. 
The Great Siege of Malta, 1565. lustrated. W. K. R. Bedford. 
The Federal Defence of Australia. Col. J. N. Gordon. 
7 ae of Our Dockyards, etc, Major-General Sir E. ! 
u Vane, q 
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—KEvIHER 
ord. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


March 1s. 
-General am be ag by = Portrait. 
rganisation. Col. James ard. 
Pn hero of the Mercantile Marine. illiam Allingham. 
Eg Duhoaite Strength of Russia. Major C, E. de la Poer Beresford. ' 
Knowledge.—326, Hich Hotporn. 6d. April. 


Economic Botany. = R. Jackson. 
The Structure Ire Illustrated. Grenville A. J. Cole. 
The Sea-Otter and Its Extermination. Illustrated. R. Lydekker. 
British Bees. Continued. Illustrated. Fred. Enock. 
In the Moon’s Northern Regions, Illustrated. Arthur Mee. 
The Level of Sun-Spots. Illustrated. Rev. Arthur East. 
The Evolution of the Venom-Fang. Illustrated. Lionel Jervis. 
Ladies’ Home Journal.—Cvrtis Pustisuinc Co., PHILADELPHIA. 
to cents, April. 
The Last Week in the Life of Christ. Dr. Amory H. Bradford. 
The Anecdotal Side of Thomas A, Edison. I!lustrated. 
When Jose h Bonaparte, King of Spain, lived on the Banks of the Schuylkill, 
r Philadelphia. Illustrated. William Perrine. 
Lady’s Realm,—Hvurcuinson ann Co. 6d. April.! 
Princess Charles of Denmark. Illustrated. “ Ignota.’ 
The Charm of Children, Illustrated. Dolf W oa aes 
Spring in apan. Illustrated. Mrs. Hugh F 
Ludwig II. of Bavaria ; the Romance of a King. 
A. de Burgh. 
Mesige Customs. Illustrated. Darley Dale. 
Some Flowers of Spring. Illustrated. Edward Step. 
Land Magazine.—12, Kinc Street, WESTMINSTER. 1s. 
Miss Eleanor A. Ormerod. With Portrait. 
Leaves from the Minute Book of the Kilmarnock Farmers’ Club. Richard 
Henderson. 
The Science of Building Empires. Ernest Heaton. 
Local Government for Ireland. Earl of Mayo and Major E. C. Hamilton. 
The Agricultural Depression; Some Suggested Remedies. H. B. M 
Buchanan. 
The Cultivation of Beetroot. Sigmund Stein. 
ar in Alaska. T. B. Rogers. 
‘amworth Pig. K. B. B. de la Bere. 
Leisure Hour.—36, PATERNosTER Row. 6d. April. 
The Port and City of Bristol. Illustrated. W. J. Gordon. 
The Great Avalanche on the Gemmi in 1895. _ Illustrated. 
Whymper. 
Greenwich Observatory. 


Illustrated. Continued. 


March. 


Edward 


Continued. Illustrated. E. Walter Maunder. 


Churches and Mission Work in Australia. ‘Illustrated. C. H. Irwin. 
Lippincott’s Monthly es era Srreet, Covent 


ARDEN. 1s. Apri 
The Strangest River in America. John E. Bennett. 
Some Literary Shrines of Manhattan. Theodore F. Wolfe. 
The Making of Man. Harvey B. Bashore. 
Inan Australian Camp. Henry W. French. 
Thaddeus Stevens. James M. Scovel. 
Florida Storms. R. G. Robinson. 
Journalism ; No New Hands Wanted. Frederic M. Bird. 


Longman’s Magazine.—Loxemans. 6d. April. 


* Reminiscences.” Austin Dobson. 


Angelo’s ‘ 
George A. B. Dewar. 


The Angler’s Birds. 
a Gentle Art of Georgian England, Mrs. Clement Parsons. 


Letter- riting ; 
Untrodden Ways in the West of England. . C. Trollope. 
Lute.—Patey anp Wituis. 2d. March. 
eo ipameriey Rumford. With Portrait. 
hem :—‘‘ But Mary stood without the Sepulchre weeping,” by G. H. 
2 5 
MecClure’s Magazine.—S. S. McCuons Co. 


arch, 
Letters from the Andrée Party. Illustrated. 
Where is Andrée ? 


New York. ro cents. 


Illustrated. Walter Wellman. 

Reminiscences of Men and Events of the American Civil War. 
With Map and Illustrations. Charles A. Dana. 

Ho, for the Klondike ! With Map. a Hamlin Garland. 


Stories of the Gordon Highlanders. , rr Charles Lowe. 
Grant and Ward d Fail lure; a Romance of Wall Street. 
Hamlin Garland, 
Nation’s Railroads. George B. Waldron. 
Abraham Lincoln and His Cabinet ; Reminiscences of Men and Events of the 
Civil War. Illustrated. Charles A. Dana. 


Maemillan’s Magazine.—Macunzan. rs. April. 
Pausanias’s ‘‘ Description of Greece” ; the Oldest Guide Book in the World. 
Charles Whibley. 
On Circuit at the Cape. 
The Spanish Bull-Fight in France. H. A. Kennedy. 
The Country Shop. S. G. Tallentyre. 
Recollections of a Black prmeonicics: J. A.S.M. 
* 
Robert L. Leighton. 


uin London. W. B. Duffield. 
A Commercial Educat'on. 
Medical Magazine.—62, Kinc WiLtIAM SrreEET. 1s. 
The Possibilities of Medical Legislation. R. Brudenell Carter. 
¢ Representation of Dentists upon the General Medical Council. 
tration of Midwives. Dr. James B. Brierley and Others. 
Inebriety and Its ‘‘ Cures” amongst the Ancients. Continued. Illustrated. 
William L. Brown. 


Continued. 


Illustrated. 


March, 
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Month.—Lonemans. ts. April. 
The Anglican Archbishops and the *‘ Vindication.” The Editor. 
Mary Stuart and Recent Research. Rev. J. H. Pollen. 
a towards a Life of Father Henry Garnet. Very Rev. J. 
erard, 
The Encyclical on the Condition of the Working Classes. 
——— of Some Church Students in Elizabethan Days. 
amm. 
St. George’s Day in Munich. M. Maskell. 
Roman Congregations. Rev. William Humphrey. 
Mr. John Kensit ; a Prominent Protestant. James Britten. 


Monthly Packet.—A. D. Innes. 1s. April. 
School Boards and Parish Councils; Women’s Public Work. 
March- -Phillipps. 
Bunyan’s “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” P. E. Gertrude Girdlestone. 
Eeneneny School Teaching as a Profession for Gentlewomen. 
ie 


Dom Bede 


Miss Evelyn 
Louise F. 


Music,—1422, Auptrortum Tower, CuIcaco. March. 
Modern Instrumentation. Concluded. A. Weld. 

Forward Tone. J. D. Mehan. 

The Psychology of Pianistic Memory. H. A. Kelso, Jr. 

French Organists. With Portraits. Clarence Eddy. 
Violin-Making. Continued. W.W. Oakes. 
Madame Marchesi. Florence Dingley. 

The Cornet. S. L. Jacobson. 


Musical Herald.—J. Curwen. 


Mr. Duncan Fraser. With Portrait. 
Song in Both Notations :—*‘ Spring, All Hail to Thee!” R. Reah. 


Musical Times.—Novetio. 4d. April. 
Joseph Joachim. With Portrait. 
Some Present Aspects of Music. 
Additional Inst:uments. 
Dr. Walford Davies and Mr, H. A. Fricker. With Portraits. 
Ballet for Four Voices :—‘‘ Come Away, Sweet Love,”’ by G. Rathbone. 
Anthem :—*‘ Eye hath not seen,” by Myles B. Foster. 


National Review.—Epwarp Arnotp. 2s. 6d. April. 
Great Britain and Her Rivals in Asia. Prof. A. Vambéry. 
The Policy of Russia. Dr. A. V. Markoff. 
Russia’s Sinews of War. W. R. Lawson. 
The Army as a Career. T. Atkins. 
The “ Religious” Novel. Rev. Anthony Deane. 
American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 
County Council Election: Our Defeat and Some Morals. C. A. Whitmore. 
Constitution-Making in Australia. ha W. Harrison Moore. 
Should Inebriates be imprisoned? A Shadwell. 
Front Bench Invertebrates. H. W. Wilson. 
Natural Science.—J. M. Dent anp Co. 1s. 
The Study of Variations. J. Lionel Tayler. 
Thejlate Lamented Pierre André Latreille. Thomas R. R Stebbing. 
Pentacrinus ; a Name and Its History. Illustrated. F. A. Bather. 
The Antiquity of the Deep-Sea Fish Fauna. IMustrated. A. Smi-h 
Woodward, 
A New Scheme of Geological Arrangement and Nomenclature. 
Sir Henry H. Howorth. 
Nature Notes.—E ttior Srock. 
The Wild Cattle of Chartley, Staffordshire. 
Marefield. 
New Century Review.—Ketvin, Gren anp Co. 6d. April. 
Hungary and the Eastern Question. Capt. J. W. Gambier. 
Sir John Moore ; a Great Commander. William Toynbee. 
Social Relationships of the Daily Telegraph. Dyke Rhode. 
Life in China. Edward H. Parker. 
One of the Lost Legion of Authors. 
Plotinus. W. B. Wallace. 
A Theory of Junius. N. W. Sibley. 
Polar Exploration, Dr. C. M.,. Aikman. 
Some Reflections of the Stage and Clement Scott. 
Flaneur.” 


25 cents. 


2d. April 


Continued. Jos. Bennett. 


April. 


Continued. 


2d. March. 
Illustrated. John R. B 


Julian Croskey. 


“A Fleet 


Three Decades, 1851-81 ; Behind the Political Scenes. T. H.S. Escott. 
New England Magazine.—s, Pans Square, Boston, 
Mare 
The American College for Girls at Constantinople. Emma T. Telford. 
Architecture and the People. Louis H. Gibson. 
Expensive Living, the Blight on America. Joseph Lee.’ 
Woodstock, Vermont. Illustrated. Henry Boynton. 
New England in India. Illustrated. Dr. Francis E. Clark. 
Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. Illustrated. George H. Hubbard. 
William Pitt Fessenden. Richard Webb. 


New Ireland Review.—Burns anp Oates. 6d. 
Agricultural Banks in Ireland. P. J. Hannon. 
Coleridge ; a Very Ancient Mariner, 1798. George Newcomen. 
The Spurious Bulls. Laurence Guinell. 
Early Printing in Dublin. E.R. M’C. Dix. * 
The Celtic Origin of the Welsh Eisteddfod. W.H. Grattan Flood. 


New Orthodoxy.—E:tior Srock. 6d. April. 
Gethsemane, Calvary, and Olivet. Rev. Robert Tuck. 
Robertson of Brighton restudied, Rev, Morton Gledhill. 
boa ae Element in Armenia and the Gregorian Church. Rev. VW’. 
urba 


Street 


25 Cents. 


March. 
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New Time.—Cuarres H. Kerr anp Co., CHICAGO. rocents, March. On the Coefficient of Absolute Rigidity of Quartz Fibres and Its Time an Strand | 
A Defence of Private Property. Walter T. Mills. Tempzrature Variation, S. J. Barnett. AFrosen 
Direct Legislation ; Symposium. Continued. Illustrated. On the Specific Inductive Capacity of Certain Oils. A. L, Clark. ‘A Woma i 
New World.—Gay anv Birp. 3s. March. = Positivist Review.—Witiam Reeves. 3d. April. A Metal | 
Imperialism and Patriotism. Prof. J. H Bridges. Old Jest-F 
Truth, and How We Know It. Charles F. Dole. The Sanctions of Conduct. Charles G. Higginson. From Cair 
Two Famous Maxims of Greece. Paul E. More. Religious Education of Children. Miss Rodd. From Behi 
Christian Missions in India. J. T. Sunderland. The Shakespzare Festival at Stratford-on-Avon. Czcil H. Desch. A Process: 
‘Walt Whitman; a Satyr Aspires. Henry C. Greene. Z  g§ 
The Place of Prophecy in C ristianity. F.C. Conybeare. Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research.—Kec,; — su 
Henry George and His Economic System. va. A. Scott. Paut. 6s. Feb. : i Bish« 
Philosophy as affected by Nationality. Frank S=wall. A Further Record of Observati f Certain Ph 5  Masno ar 
The Protestant Faculty of Theology of the Paris University. G. Bonet- Richard’ Hedenen. et a eee of Tae } The Tomb 
Esther Ee iodntonien Goddess, C. H. Toy. Psychological Review.—Macmittan. 3s. March, ' — Oracles an 
$ The Psychology of Invention. Josiah Royce. a 
Nineteenth!Century.—Samrson Low. 2s. 6d. April. Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Psychologica F hs Com! 
France and England. Francis de Pressensé. ; Association, Ithaca, New York, Dec., 1897. Bisa 
The Latest Reconstruction of the Navy. Sir William H. White. Quiver.—Cassett. 6d. April. > William Fi 
British Ships in Foreign Navies. Archibald S. Hurd. Humanity’s Raw Mate-ial; a Glimpse of Child Life in Heathen Lani, f ‘The Small 
Why “ Vegetarian”? Sir Henry Thompson. Tilustrated. D. L. Woolner, n lant, FS Shakespea 
Places and Things of Interest and Beauty. Sir Robert Hunter. The Queen’s Maundy Gifts, Illustrated. Rev. H. B. Freeman | The Medic 
French Ignorance of English Literature in Tudor Times. J. J. Jusserand. Choristers at Work and Play. Illustrated. B. Fletcher Robinson 4 Steven 
The Conservative Party and Municipal Elections. Joseph R. Diggle. Romantic Stories of Bible Teestiters Illustrated. F,. M. Holmes | Peterborou 
The Centenary of 1798. John E. Redmond. R. W. Perks and the Methodist Million; Interview. Illustrated, “ Ou fe 
Eléonore Dolbreuse and Queen Victoria. Baronne A, Van Amstel, Special Commissiones.” Z " . E . ve 
Sg Homes for the Aged Poor. John Hutton, ~ : > Sydney Sm 
Mrs. C. W. Earle’s Book ‘‘ A Surrey Garden.” Dean Hole. Review of Reviews.—{America.) 13, Astor PLace, New York Birds of a | 
When rie as on the Brink of the Seven Years’ War, Sir Alfred Lyall a The TeaT 
en Europe was on the Brink of the mn Years’ War. Sir Alfred Lyall. oe 'ea- 
Deaths under Chloroform. Dr. Dudley W. Buxton and Prof. Wm. Ramsay. Sewage Sotto gage pie: Os , Te Tilust How the P 
A Study in Trade Unionism. Benj. Taylor. Rasta Piece de Comhertin, , strated Te 
ry . Baron Pierre de Coubertin. Illustrated. Dr. Albert Shaw. ‘ 
Noneonformist Musical Journal. oe Pier’ Sramer: “96. Apel. The Golden Heart of the Sierra Madre. With Map and Illustrations, ie oc 
Music at Dalston Junction Baptist Church. — ‘ H. D. Slater, : See — 
What England owes to Nonconformity Musically. Sebastian. The Referendum and the Swiss Railroads. Illustrated. J. R. Macdonald, a Why do W 
North American Review.—HEInemann. 2s. 6d. March. Pe ee E The 
te the Asnsticens Constitution outworn? Fest. Goldwia Smith. St. Nicholas.—Macmittan. 1s, April. " aeons ! 
‘0 Foreign Missions pay? Dr. 5 ; The St he Bicycle. , 1 . + ufferi 
America’s Future on the Pacific. Commodore G. W. Melville. The Buczanecrs ofthe American Coast. Illstravcd Fark R. Stockton [py Browning’ 
Personal Morals and College Government in America. Charles F. Thwing. The Little Japanese at Home. Illustrated. Ida T. Hodnett. y Concerning 
Patriotism ; Its Dangers and Duties. Bishop W.,Croswell Doane. The Bell-Towers of Italy. Illustrated. John Ward ; | The Comte 
Could Russia take British India? - Lieut.-Col. Rogalla von Bieberstein. 5 3 Theosophy 
zhe Need of Arey ana in oye z. oc ag : Saint Peter’s.—341, Strand. 6d. April. Problems o 
ntervention of the Unit tates in Cu ohn H. Latané. ° 
Recollections of the American Civil War. Continued, Sir William H. The covgse.o% Heralds. Illustrated. Edward Bellasis. 
— Ed maae. B.. — 4 ae Our World’ 
Have We Too Many Churches? Rev. A. W. Quimby. ¢ Empress Eugénie. Illustrated. Marie A. Belloc. S. E. 1 
Some Social Aspects of School Teaching. M. V. O’Shea. School Musie Review.—Noveto. rtd. April. Y  Earwmmag 
: Sale 9 Lae lehem | 
Organist and Choirmaster.— , Bzrners Street. 3d. March. So oy — Eee as aa Gute of May,” by Beethoven; “Sleep Through th 
Organ at Longwood House, Nayland. Illustrated. : , United 
Types and Peculiarities of Organists. Science Gossip.—Simpxin, MARSHALL, 6d. March. British Inte 
usic at Harrow. How Flowers attract Insects. G. W. Bulman. A Solution | 
Anthem :—‘‘ They have taken away my Lord,” by W. C. Filby. The Evolution of the Animal Cell. Centinued. Joseph Smith. The French 
Mendel s Organ G. A. Macfarren. bie a” of British Extra-Marine Mollusca. Continued & Naval Rem 
Outing.—s, Bream’s Buitpincs, CHANCERY LANE. 25 cents. March. separ, <i The Civil V 
The Fox Terrier. Illustrated. Ed. W. Sandys. Selence Progress.—28, SourHamrron Street. 3s. April. [Tommy Ati 
Hunting the Fur Seal. Illustrated. W.G. Emery. The Phosphorus-containing Substances of the Cell. Dr. T. Gregor Brod’ * ema wa 
The Southern Yacht Club of New Orleans. Illustrated. L. Dudley Sampsell. Julius Sachs. Prof. K. Goebel. S Russia to A 
The bahay hn a Yacht. A. J. Kenealy. A ion and Disassociation. Prof. Holland Crompton. c 
Barcelona; Its Scenes and People. Illustrated. Charles Edwardes, Recent Experiments in Hybridisation. F. A. Dixey. | The Navy : 
The Natural History of Igneous Rocks. Continued. Alfred Harker. = The E wi 
Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Cuarinc Cross Roap. 1s. April. The Hydrolysis and Regeneration of Proteins. F. Escombe. es SGenmal 
Rufford Abbey. Illustrated. Lord Savile. Secretion and Absorption of Gas in the Swimming Bladder and Lungs. D:. By Sidelights o1 
The Evolution of Comfort in Railway Travelling in England. Illustrated. ‘ P sae Haldane. Y s Cand 
G. A. Sekon. Oxidases or Oxidising Enzymes. Prof. J. Reynolds Green. S$ Drilli A 
The Record of the Gurkhas. Continued. Illustrated. Fred. P. Gibbon. Scots Ma ine.—Hov sD So . _ eto 
South London. Continued. Illustrated. Sir Walter Besant. Se arlig aia a. OY he eae "ager ck md gg - ga 
Five Weeks in Jerusalem. Illustrated. Lady Mildred Beresford-Hop:. a yy ip ot so na Of Great Posted” Continued. D. B. A. ; 
; in. m e 4 
Parents’ Review.—28, Vicroria Street. 6d. March. Sir Edwin Arnold, John Hogben. ™ "Allgemein 
Psychological Order of Teaching with special reference to Natural Science. Schir William Wallace. Continued. Kenneth Mathieson. z a 
Dorothea Beale. © ~— Russia’s Ady 
Experience as Teacher. Prof. Young. Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Epw. Sranrorp. 1s. 6d. f Family Rec 
The Pleasures of Childhood. Dr. H. Laing Gordon. wean hits ar, March. plied Scie 
me ‘ xplorations in the Interior of Western Australia, between Coolgardie aul the Spi 
The Go Bh se nl ym ri g hangs. 6d. Ap. il. C ee. be ow and Illustrations. Hon. David. W. oe Alte unc 
Gordon ers. ustrated, arles Lowe. haman. trated, jor A, C. ° 
Real Ghost Stortes. Continued. Illustrated, E, and H. Heron. ataed ieee ae The New He 
ba Ameer dt: Afi hanisten, P ingame Liltes Hamilton. Scribner’s Magazine.—Sampson Low. 1s. April. the Mysters 
allooning ; To France by Air. ustrated. George Griffith. The St f the Ameri Revolution. i enry inavia. 
The Mathematics of Marriage. Illustrated. T. D. Denham. °c pr ta ae ae Cae, eee Hee Wilhelm Hei 
Pekin acs the Oldest Observatory in the World. Illustrated. In the Army of the Unemployed in the United States West. Continued. 4 
_ Thomas Child. Illustrated. Walter A. Wyckoff. Hypnotism. 
Signor Rino Pepi in a One-Man Play. Illustrated. Austin Fryers. Letreis, Brittany. Illstrated. Cecilia Waern. dinavia. 
Stones with Stories. Illustrated. | farcus Tindal. The Conventions of the Drama. Brander Matthews. Archiv fir 
The Marquis of Bute’s Vineyard in South Wales; Our Little Vineyard. 
Illustrated. H. C. Fyfe. Strad.—186, Freer STREET. 2d. March. lion 
Miss Leonora Jackson. With Portrait. Revision of t 
Physical Review.—Macmitiay. _50 cents. Feb, The Repairing and Restoration of Violins. H. Petherick. History 
On the Disruptive Discharge in Air and Liquid Dialectrics. T. W. April. Sweating 
Edmondson. . é , Elkan Kosman. With Portrait. Labour Insur 
On the Theory of Magneto-Optic Phenomena. Continued. C.H. Wind. ;' Joseph Artot and His Violin Mus'c. D. T. L. Phipson. —— ae 
ory Insp 
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Magazine.—Soutuamrton Street, STRAND. 6d. 
A Frozen Pond ; Glimpses of Nature. Illustrated. Grant Allen. 
A Woman’s Chance of M e. Illustrated. John H. Schooling. 
‘A Metal Balloon. _Illustrat James W. Smith. 

Old Jest-Books, Illustrated. 

From Cairo to Cataract. Illustrated. Sir George Newnes. 

From Behind the Speaker’s Chair. Illustrated. Henry W. Lucy. 
A Procession of Giants in Brussels. 


Sunday at Home.—s6, Paternoster Row. 6d. April, 


March 15. 


Mrs. Bishop in Korea. A. R. Buckland. 

Mazzini and the Young Italy. Illustrated. Rev. Henry J. Piggott. 
The Tombs of the English Kings. Illustrated. Henry Walker. 
The Canning Town Women’s Settlement. Illustrated. 

Oracles and Ordeals. Illustrated. 


Sunday Magazine.—Issister. 6d. April. 
Combes ; One of Tennyson’s Rustic Friends. A. Whymper. 
ies and “‘ Lilies.” Illustrated. rnard Jones. 
William Fiddian Moulton. Illustrated. Percy W. Bunting. 
The Small People of the Pavement. Illustrated. Margaretta Byrde. 
Shakespeare. Dean F. W. Farrar. 
‘The Medical Staff Corps ; Help on the Field of Battle. Surgeon-Col. W. F. 


Stevenson. 
Peterborough Cathedral. Dean W. Clavell Ingram. 
Temple Bar.—R. Bentley Anp Son. 

‘ Smith ; the Primate of the Wits. 

Birds of a Herefordshire Parish. M. G. W. 

Socotra. S, E. Saville. 

The Tea-Table in the Eighteenth Century. 

How the Poor Old Folk fare in Other Lands. Miss Edith Sellers. 
Temple Magazine.—Horace Marsuar. 6d. April. 

A Visit to the ‘‘ Orphan Working School.” Illustrated. Mary S. Warren. 

My Experiences as a Hot Potato Man. Illustrated. S. 

Some Famous Editors. T. H. S. Escott. 

Why do Women prefer to remain unwed ? 


ts. April. 


Symposium. 


Theosophical Review.—26, Cuarinc Cross. 1s. March. 
Bardaisan the Gnostic. G. R. S. Mead. 
The Sufferings of Animals. Miss S. E. Gay. 
Browning’s ‘* Rabbi Ben Ezra.” H. Ernest Nichol. 
Continued. W.C. Ward. 


Concerning Intelligible ny 
r 


The Comte de St. Germain. s. Cooper-Oakley. 
Theosophy and the New Astronomy. Concluded. John Mackenzie. 
Problems of Ethics. Annie Besant. 
Travel.—s, ENpsLEIGH GARDENS. 3d. March. 
Our World’s Cycling Commission. Continued. Illustrated. J. F. Fraser, 
S. E. Lunn, and F. H. Lo 


. Lowe. 
The American Steamship Line. Illustrated. Arthur P. Grubb. 
Bethlehem ; a Great City of the Near East. Illustrated. Dora M. Jones. 
Through the Cicilian Gates to Tarsus. Illustrated. Mrs. W. M. Ramsay. 


United Service Magazine.—13, CHarinc Cross, March, 
British Interests in the Far East. Col. Mark Bell. 
A Solution of the Army Problem. ‘‘ Skene Dubh.” 
The French in Central Africa. Capt. Salusbury. 
Na’ ini “* Emeritus.” 
merc lezieg for Railway Guns. Capt. F. Molony. 
ar of 1998. Lieut. C. Holmes Wilson. 
Tommy Atkins, Rev. E. J. Hardy. 
Contemporary Spanish Reports on Trafalgar. E. G. Festing. 
Russia in Asia. Major C. E. de la Poer Beresford. 
ril, 
The Navy and the United Service Magazine. 
The Employment of the British Soldier in Peace; Can it be improved ? 
G Sir Richard Harrison. 
Sidelights on 


R 
. Indian History ; a Reminiscence of Bhurtpore. Francis H. 
omy 
Drill in Attack and Counter-Attack. Capt. S. L. Murray. 


THE GERMAN 


Allgemeine Konservative Monatsschrift.—E. Uncteicu, Letezic. 
3 Mks. per qr. Mar. 
Russia’s Advance in Central Asia and Siberia. U. von Hassell. 
Family Records. Concluded. F. Bliittner. 
lied Science in 1897. _W. Berdrow. 
ith the Spiritualists in Washington. Dr. J. Rudolph. 


Alte und Neue Welt,—Benzicer, Ersiepetn. 
The New House in Pompeii. Illustrated. A. Breiten. 
The Mystery of the Iron Mask. Dr. W. Brécking. 
Scandinavia. Continued. Illustrated. O. Hirt. 
Wilhelm Heinrich von Riehl. hala “7. K. Muth. 

eft. 8. 


2s. 


50 Pf. Heft 7. 


Hypnotism. Prof. L. Haas. 
Scandinavia. Continued. Illustrated. 


Archiv fir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. —Cart Hevmany, 
Beruin. 2 Mks. 50 Pf., Heft 2. 

Revision of the German Regulations affecting Seamen. Dr. B. Nocht. 
History of the Match Industry in Switzerland. Prof. F. Erismann. 
Sweating System in the United States. Florence Kelley. 

Labour Insurance in Denmark. C. Trap. 

Labour Inspection in Belgium, 1895-6. H. Vanderrydt. 

Factory Inspection in Holland, 1834-6. Prof. R. van Der Borght. 





LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 
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Ximenés ; the Fighting Cardinal, or the Conquest of Oran. Major C. E. 
e la Poer Beresford. 
The Failure in Army Medical Administration. Continued. Brigade- 


Surgeon Lieut.-Col. W. Hill-Climo. 
An Easy Time at Aldershot. M. H. Grant. 
Paymasters in the Navy. Assistant Paymaster. 
Adventures in East Africa. Col. F. T. Pollok. 
‘The Armies of Our Empire ; a Suggestion. ‘* Vinculum.” 
A Welsh Order of Chivalry ; Fiat Justitia! Capt. Salusbury. 


University Magazine and Free podtan--Unveneve Press, 
1s. April. 

Professor James’s Plea for Theism. John M. Robertson. 

The English Criminal Code. Howard Williams. 

The Irreligion of Shakespeare. J. M. Wheéler. 

The Battle of the Instincts. P. C. 

The Christian Church ; To the Sitters on the Fence. Violet E, Raynsford. 

Christian Origins. Continued. John Vickers. 

Moral Force. Dr. Robert Parke. 

The Religious Ideas of Children. J. Heywood. 

Egoism and the Eagle and the Serpent, William Platt. 


Werner’s Magazine.—103, East Sixteentu Srreet, New Yorx. 
25 cents. March. 
ean Racine. With Portrait. 
The Fine Art of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Nuremberg.” 
Holden. 
Dialect in Literature and Expression. W. F, Johnson. 


Westminster Review.—F. Warne. 2s. 6d. Apr'l. 

The Liberal Party; Leadership and Premiership. James Sykes. 

Backward “ Liberal Forwards”; ‘‘the Nemesis That waits on Brok-n 
Faith.” Arthur Withy. 

Reading at Sight for*Illiterates. R. W. Leftwich. 

The History of the Forms and Migrations of the Signs of the Cross and the 
Su-Astika. F. Hewitt. 

Revolution in Money Matters. Robert Ewen. 

Heredity and the oe of Lords. Robert Murison. 

Stewart Clark ; One of Nature’s Noblemen. 

“ The + Church” and the Troubles of Her Clergy. Dudley S. A. 

‘os 


Cosby. 
Protective Characters and Natural Selection. G. W. Bulman. 
Mary Astell ; a Seventeenth-Century Advocate for Women. 
Undogmatic Religion. Geo. Wm. Boag. 

Wide World Magazine.—Georce Newnes. 6d. April. 

Sir George Baden-Powell and the Romance of Seal-Hunting ; Interview. 

Illustrated. William G. Fitz-Gerald. 
Houses in Air and in Water. Illustrated. Leslie J. Dering. 
Tragedies of Mont Blanc. Illustrated. Dr. H. S. Lunn. 
Devotees. Illustrated. Capt. J. E. Howard. 
Memories of Navarino. Illustrated. Admiral Sir Erasmus Ommanney. 
How the North Pole will be reached. Illustrated. Dr. F. Nansen. 
The New Route to Klondike. Illustrated. R. L. McIntosh. 
Queer Sights in China. Illustrated. Arthur E. Swinton. 
The Naturalist Abroad. Illustrated. J. S. Arnault. 

Woman at Home.—Hopper anv Stoventon. 6d. April. 

The King and Queen of Denmark. Illustrated. Jessie Bréchner. 


The Lady’s Pictorial and the Gentlewoman. Illustrated. 
How a War would affect Women. William Le Queux. 

Young Man.—Horace MarsHacy. 3d. April. 
Henry Russell: a Famous Composer ; Interview. Illustrated. A. M. 
Some Odd Things in America. Illustrated. James Milne. — 
The Higher Education of Dogs. Illustrated. Wellesley Pain. 
How to write for the Press. Continued. ‘‘ An Old Editorial Hand.” 
The Mania of Muscularity. Dr. R. F. Horton. 


Illustrated. Florence P. 


Young Woman.—Horace MarsHatt. 3d. April. 
Miss Alice Hughes; a Successful Lady Photographer ; Interview. 
The Lady-Clerks ; Girl-Workers of London. Illustrated. 


MAGAZINES. 


Daheim.—PoststRAssE 9, LEipzic. 
Club Life in England. G. von Alvensleben. 


March 12. 
Kiao-Chau. With Map and Illustrations. 


The Revolution of 1848 and the March Days in Berlin. 


2 Marks per qr. March s. 


K. F. Miiller. 
Prof. E. Heyck. 


March 19. a 
The Warhound of the Garde-Jager Battalion in Potsdam. Illustrated. 
F.H 


. Hugo. 
The Revolution of 1848. Concluded. 
March 26. | 
Hoffmann von Fallersleben. With Portrait. 
Roland Monuments. Illustrated. F. Stahl. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—F. Pustet, REGENSBURG. 
Luise Hensel. With Portraits. E. M. Hamann. 
The Far Eastern Question. P. Friedrich. 
Bishop Klein of Limburg. With Portrait. 
Deutsche Revue.—Devutscne VERLAGS-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 6 Mks 
per qr. March. 
International Espionage ; The Dreyfus Case. 
Coquelin Cadet. Bruno Petzold. 
Prince Bismarck and Georg Freiherr von Werthern and Graf Berchem. 
H. von Poschinger. 


R. Fuchs. 


40 Pf. Heft. & 
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On Spectacles. Prof. W. Manz. 

The Real Bastille. Continued. Frantz Funck-Brentano. 

Sir Peter Le Page Renouf. Georg Ebers 

Public Opinion and the Administration of the Law. Prof. L, Oppenheim. 
Conversations with Anton von Werner. Ottomar Beta. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Gesriiper Paertet, Bern. 
March. 
The Berlin March Days, 1848. K. Frenzel. 
The Literature “A the Berlin March Days. A. Buchholtz. 
a Burckhardt. C. Neumann. 
erdinand Freili ig Dr. Julius Rodenberg. 
Maupertuis and Frederick the Great. H. Diels. 

Gartenlaube.—Ernst Kei’s:Nacur., Lerpzic. s0 Pf. Heft a. 
The First German Parliament. Concluded. Illustrated. Johannes Proelss. 
The Carnival on the Rhine, Illustrated. Dr. J. Nover. 

The Star Sirius. Dr. H. J. Klein. 
Sudermann’s “ Johannes.” Illustrated. R. Stratz. 


“ Gesellschaft.—H. Haacke, Letpzic. 
Emile Zola. With Portrait. M. G. Conrad. 
Lése-Majesté. Symposium. 

Wagner and August Bungert. F. A. Geissler. J 
The Psychology of Zola’s Novels. aE : S. Epstein. 


6 Mks. per qr. 


75 Pf. Heft 5 


Numbers in War. H. Sieglerschmidt. 

Ernst Schur and Alfred Mombert, Decadents. Max Bruns. 
Henrik Ibsen ; the Stage as Tribunal. E. ay 

Gustav Falke and Christian Morgenstern. L. Jacobowski. 


Neue Deutsche Rundschau.- S. Sey, BERuIN. 


arch, 
Lése-Majesté. L. Fuld. 
Henrik Ibsen. M. Heimann. 
Wagner’s Letters to Emil Heckel. Continued. Karl Heckel. 
Natural Remedies. Munter and Danelius. 


Neuland,—J. Sassensacu, Berwin. 
Economic and Social Questions. H. Starkenburg. 
Nord und 996,-Scmpancne VERLAGS-ANSTALT, BRESLAU. 


March. 
Dr. Max Ring. With ree A. Kohut. 
Beatrice Cenci. G. von Plenker. 

The Italians in Africa. Concluded. E. Maschke. 
Eleonore d’Olbreuze. S. Fitte. 


Preussische Jahrbicher.—G. Sritxe, Berwin. 2 Mks. 50 Pf. 

On the Future of the German Language. Prof. A. Schrier. 

Alphonse Daudet. F. Schwendt. 

Cicero Redivivus. Prof. O. E. Schmidt. 

The Youth of Pope Leo XIII. _ L. K. Gotz. 

The Italians in 1866. Dr. Emil Daniels.‘ 

The ag ome of the Unemployed and the German People’s Party. Prof. 
anz. 

Academic Freedom. Prof. F. Paulsen. 

1848. Prof. Max Lenz. 

New Fritz Reuter Literature. F. Sandross. 

Paul Mongré’s “ Sant’ Ilario.” H. Gallwitz. 

Austrian Affairs. 


Stimmen aus Marte-Laneh. —Herner, Freisurc, BAaven. 
‘o Mks. 80 Pf. per ann. March. 


Socialism and the Social Question. V. Cathrein. 


t Mk. 50 Pf. 


50 Pf. Feb. 


March. 


THE FRENCH 


SarntT-GERMAIN, Paris. 3 frs. 5 March 1 
The Graeco-Turkish Conflict. G. Isambert. 
The Production of Metals, Nov. 1887-March 1889. G. Flandin. 
ba op uestions. Regtomons 

The Law of Dissolution in France. P. Matter. 


Annales de Géographie.—s, Ree pE Mézitres, Paris. 5 frs. 
arc. 


15. 

—— glade and the Writings of Frédéric Ratzel. P. Vidal de la 
ache, 

With 


Annales de l'Eeole Libre des Sciences gts 2 BovuLEvarD 


ical Changes in Greece, the A°gean Sea, and Asia Minor. 


ap. A. Philippson. 
The Deserts of Central Australia. With Map. G. Lespagnol. 


Association Catholique.—3, Rue pe L’ApBaye, Paris. 2 frs. 
March 1s, 
The Chief Characteristics of Socialism. G. de Pascal. 
Corporations. A, Nogues, 
The Marquis of Ripon and the Christian Socialists in England. Le Cour- 


Grandmaison, 
The Socialist Movement in France. L. de Seilhac. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—:8, Kinc WitttAMm STREET, STRAND. 
20s. perannum. March. 


Recollections of Gleyre. F. Berthond. 
In German Africa. Concluded. M. Delines 
Queen Hortense and Switzerland, 1815-1837. 


Geol 


" E, de Budé, 


THE REVIEW: 


OF REVIEWS. 


The Moon-Nomenclature of Riccioli and the Grimaldi Map of the Moon, 
J. Schreiber. 

The Hymn of St. Ambrosius ~ Third Hour. G. M. Dreves. 

Lammenais. Continued. O. P: 

Gerhart Hauptmann’s ‘‘ The —, Bell.” W. Kreiten. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Dav wires VertAGs-ANSTALT, StuTTGarr, 


The Fur Seal Fisheries in Behrin Sea. Illustrated, W. C. Dreyer, 

Sudermann’s “‘ Johannes.” R. Nordhausen. 

Walter Schott and His Work. Illustrated. G. Galland. 

How a Ship is built. Illustrated. Max Hahn. 

Dr. Paul Schlenther. With ve 

Artillery Practice at regs ae _ ae P, Kauffmann. 

Giovanni Segantini. Illustrated. 

The Picture of the Crucifixion in the Ruins of the Palace of Tiberias, Rom: 
Illustrated. L. H. 

The Zola Prosecution. 


Velhagen und Klasings Monatshefte.—PoststrassE, 9, Le: ¢. 
1 Mk. 25 Pf. March. 
Illustrated. A. Rosenberg. 
Renaissance Lace. Illustrated. Marie Becker. 
Alphonse Daudet. Illusirated. Edmund Schiiler. 
1848. Prof, Erich Marcks. 
Pictures of China. Illustrated. Dr. F. Kronecker. 
Vom Fels zum Meer.—Union-DeuTscHE-VERLAGSGESELLSCHAFT, 
STuTTGarT. 75 Pf. Heft 14. 
Asiatic Turkey. Illustrated. Paul Lindau. 
Across the Seiler Alps on Ski. Illustrated. E. Terschak. 


Heft 15. 
Major Leutwein and German South-West Africa, 


Klitscher. 
The Vienna Theatres. Illustrated. Dr. A. Bettelheim. 


Asiatic Turkey. Continued. 

Die Zeit.—GinTuHERGAssE 1, Vienna IX./3. 
The Prosecution of M. Zola. Pollex. 
Arthur Bonus. 


Illustrated. 


Victor Tilgner. 


Illustrated, 6, 
50 Pf. March s. 


March 12. 
* Anastas:us Griin” and Bauernfeld on March 13, 1848. Dr. Bruno w 


Frankl-Hochwart. 

The Vienna Proletariat on March 13, 1848. Dr. Maximilian Bach. 

Early Christian Anarchists. Eugen H. Schmitt. 

The Ring of Saturn. Dr. K. Schwarzschild. 
March 19. 

Federalism in Austria. Prof. E. Pfersche. 

Austrian and Hungarian Ausgleich-Statistics. 

Ibsen the Romanticist. F. Servaes. 

Ibsen and the Modern Drama. J. Minor. 
March 26. 

The Downfall of the German Conservative Party. 

Underground Railways in London and Berlin. 


Dr. O. Lecher, 


H., von Gerlach. 
L. Silberstein, 


Zeitschrift far ise gt ORS AnD Krasine, Leta. 


s. March. 
The Elzevir “‘ Republics.” *HHlustrated. G. Frick. 
Erotic Literature and the Bibliophiles. V. Ottmann. 
End-Papers and the Inside of the Covers of Books. Illustrated. P. Adan 
The Remains of the Old Ilsenburg Monastic Library. O. Doering. 
Musical Notation and Its Development. Illustrated, R, Eitner. 
New Marks of Printers, Publishers, and Antiquaries. Ilfustrated. F. vonZ. 
Hermann Vogel as an Illustrator. Illustrated. K. von R, 


MAGAZINES. 


Correspondant.—14, Rve pe ’Assave, Paris, 2 frs. soc. 

The Army in France and Its Detractors. Gen. Bon Rebillot. 

Mgr. Dupont des Loges and the Battle of Metz. F. Klein. 
Free Labour. E. Keller. 

Russia and Syria. P. Pisani. 

The Eogineers’ Dispute in England. A. Gigot. 

Correspondence of Victor Hugo, 1836-1882. H. Chantayoine. 


March. 25. 
The French Army. 
The Triple ‘sn Cte. J. Grabinski. 
Free Labour. Concluded. E. Keller. 
England and Egypt. P. Pisani. 
Steam Packets and the poe of Steam Navigation, A, A. Fauvel. 
Magnestism. Dr. Sut 


Humanité Nouvelle.>s; IMPASSE DE BéARN, Paris. 
Prehistoric Sociology, Elisée Reclus. 

The Engineering Dispute in England and Its Probable Result. 
Celsus and Jesus. sjeal. 

Patriotism and Militarism. Concluded. Ch. Détré. 
Naturalism. Conti L. B 


Journal des biipindteabh ie, Rue Ricnettev, Paris. 
3 frs. 50 c. March rs. 

The Financiers of Antwerp and Lyons in the r6th Century. 

Cheap Dwellings. M. Rouxel. 

Scientific and Industrial Progress. Daniel Bellet. 

The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, J. Lefort. 


Mar. 1. 


rfr. asc. Feb 


Tom Mam 





E, Castelot. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF. CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Ménestrel.—2 4s, Ruz Vivienne, Paris. 30c. Mar..6, 13, 20, 27. 
Wagner’s “‘ Meistersingers.” Continued. J. Tiersot. 
Mercure de France.—15, Rue ve LW’ EcHaupE-SAint-GERMAIN, Paris. 


2 frs, arch. 
Mile. Camille Claudel. Illustrated. M. Morhardt. 
Durtal ‘‘ En Route,” by J. K. Huysmans. P. Valéry. 
Henry de Groux. A. Fontainas. 


Monde Economique.—76, Rue pe Rennes, Paris. 80¢. Mar. s. 
M. Paul Deschanél’s Lecture on Commerce and Industry. Paul Beauregard. 
March, 12. 

The Paris Bourse. Paul Beauregard. 
farch. 19. 


March. 26. 
The Protection of Children in France. Paul Beauregard. 


Monde Moderne.—s, Ruz Saint Benoit, Paris. 1 fr. 60c. March. 
Constantine (Algeria) and Its Ravines. Illustrated. A. Brouillet. 
n! . Illustrated. P. Oesterby. 
Flour and Bread. Illustrated. Schield Treherne. 
Artists and Exhibitions. Illustrated. J. Ganier. 
Alphonse Daudet. Z 
The Children of the Streets of Paris, Illustrated. J. Frehel. 
The Chout : a Russian Periodical. Illustrated, 


Nouvelle Revue.—:8, Kinc Witt1amM STREET, STRAND. 

30s. per half-year. March 1. 

Soc'ety at Nice. Prince Valori. 

The Explorers of the North Pole. A. Roussin. 

The Protectors of Childhood. H. d’Almeras. 

The Island of Hainan. F. Mury. 

Some More Anecdotes. Count Apraxin. 

Letters on Foreign Politics. Mme. Juliette Adam. 

March 15. 

Recollections of the War ee 0-71). T. F. Brentano. 

Socizty at Nice. Prince Valori. 

On the Way to Klondike. (I.) Mrs. M. Shaw. 

Italian Politics. H. Montecorboli. 

Letters on Foreign Politics. Mme. Juliette Adam. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, Bovtevarn PorssonnikreE, 
Paris. 50 frs, perannum. March z, 
Tory Révillon. Marie L. de Rute. 
Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 
Urbain Rattazzi. Marie L. de Rute. 
History in Contemporary Literature, E. Asse. 
March 15. 
Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 
Urbain Rattazzi. Continued. Mari: L. de Rute, 
The Cuban Question. Comte de S. 


Réforme Sociale.—s4, Rue pe Seine, Paris. 1 fr. March 1, 
The Tax on Religious Associations in France. M. de Sablemont. 
Sunday Labour in Belgium. A. Julin. 

The Agrarian Crisis in Germany. E, Dubois. 
March 16. 


Tolerance. Paul Beauregard. 


uvenile Crime. Henri Joly. 
dens for Workmen. L. Riviére and Others. 
Sunday Labour in Belgium. Continued. A. Julin. 


Revue Blanche.—:, Rve Larritte, Paris. 1 fi. 
Occultism. Jules Bois. 


The Zola Trial. ‘ Un Juriste. 
Ibsen. Jules de Gaultier. 
Unpublished Letters, etc., of Napoleon I. Continued. Paul Adam. 
The Cuban Question. Tarrida del Marmol. 


Revue Bleue.—Fisner Unwin, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 6d. March 5. 

Public Peace. J. P. Laffitte. 

The Science of Economics. E. Levasseur. 

Madame de Staél in 1796 and the Directoire. P. Gautier. 

Camille Saint-Saéns and Contemporary Music. J. du Tillet. 
March 12. 

The Poet of the Future. A. Fogazzaro. 

Chateaubriand and His Friends. H. Buffenoir. 

The Science of Economics, Continued. E. Levasseur. 
March 19. 

Women during the French Revolution. F A. Aulard. 

Chateaubriand and His Friends. Concluded. H. Buffenoir. 
March 26. 

The Two Years’ Military Service. Col. Patry. 

Adolphe Monod. Emile Faguet. 

The Niger Question. With Maps. Ch, Geraudeau. 


Revue Catholique des Revues.—ro, Rve Cassette, Paris. 
75¢. March 5. 
Ancient Mural Art.in Rome. U. Benigi. 
Property. A. de Guny. 


M. Ollé-Laprune. J. Rey.” 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—18, Kinc Wiittam Street, STRAND. 
30s. per half-year. March z. 
Napoleon III. (II.) E. Ollivier. 
Foundation of the French College at Athens. C. Leveque. 
One of Sudermann’s Tragedies, E, Rod. 
Our Precursors in Tunis, 


March 1. 


a March 15. 


March 20, 
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The Marches of Joan of Arc, Feb. 24, 1428, and May 30, 1431. Gen. 
Dragomirof. 
Scientific Questions, Iron and Physiology. A. Dastre. 
Gen. Bartieri and the War in Abyssinia. G. Valbert. 
March 15. 
Napoleon III. (III.), E. Ollivier. 
Siberia and the Trans-Siberian Railway. P. Leroy-Beaulieu. 
The Painter of the Engadine, Giovanni Segantini. R. de la Sizeranne. 
Dumas Fils (I.), His Origin, and His Début. N. Spronck. 
After the Zola Trial. F. Brunetiére. 
Revue d’Economie Politique,—22, Rue Sovrrtor, Paris, 
20 frs. per annum, Feb. 
National Political Economy. P. Cauwés. 
Regulation of the Market for Cereals. A. Paisant. 
The Theory of Credit. L. Walras. 
Revue Encyelopédique.—18, Kine Wituiam Street, STRAND. 
7s. per. qr. March s. 
Roumanian Poetry. Illustrated. 8: Neuschotz de Jassy. 
Dante’s “‘ Vita Nuova.” Illustrated. C. Maurras. 
The French Army. Illustrated. A. Latour. 
March 12. 
Paul and Victor Margueritte. Illustrated. H. Lepauze. 
“* Le Désastre,” by P. and V. Margueritte. Illustrated. G. Pellisier. 
French Law. Illustrated. R. Gestin. 
March 19. 
Music Review. Illustrated. A. Ernst. 
Politics in Russia in Central Asia, 1890-97. Illustrated. L. Meillac. 
Marine Zoology. Illustrated. G. Darboux. 
March 26. 
Classical Studies and Modern Education. Illustrated. 
Musée de |’Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. Illustrated. 
Swiss Politics, Illustrated. G. Regelsperger. 
Fountains. Illustrated. A, Bonneau. 


Revue Francaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—92, Rve pe 1 
Victoire, Paris. 2 frs. March. 

Andorra. Map and Illustration. H. Douchet. 

The French Colonial Exposition of 1900. Ed. Marbeau. 

Prince Henri d’Orléans in Abyssinia. A. Montell. 

Madagascar. 

Revue Générale.—16, Rve TrevrenBerc, Brvsse ts. 
12 frs. per annum. March. 

Pisa. Illustrated. Arnold Goffin. 

The Agrarian Situation in Germany. G. van den Bossche. 

Lieut.-Col. Chanzy in the Holy Land. Commandant Grandin. 

Professional Unions and the French Chamber. Ed. van der Smissen. 


Revue Hebdomadaire.—10, Rvez Garanciére, Paris. 50¢. March s. 
Recollections of Compiégne. Gen. Fleury. 
The Present Situation in Germany. B. a 
March 12. 
Souvenirs of Charlotte Corday. Mme. Loyer de Maromme. 
The Fleets of the United States and Spain. R. Villa. 
Forain and Caran d’Ache. Illustrated. J. Morgan. 
Revue Internationale de Musique. 3, Rve Vicnon, Paris. 
20 frs. per annum. March. 1. 
Wagnerism. Louis de Fourcaud. 
Autographiana. Illustrated. Charles Malherbe. 
Richard Wagner and Classic Art. H. Gauthier-Villars. 
The New Russian School in Music. A. Soubies. 
March 15. 
The ‘‘ Meistersingers.” Alfred Ernst. 
Musical Studies of the Sixteenth Century. J. Tiersot. 
Johannes Brahms. Adolphe Jullien. 


Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—:6, Rve Sourrtor, Paris. 
18 frs. per annum. Feb. 

The Individualism of Anglo-Americans. R_ de la Grasserie. 

Roberto Ardigo. Allessandro Groppali. 

The Social Movement in Spain. Adolfo Posada. 


Revue pour les Jeunes Filles.—s;, Rve pe Méziires, Paris. 
t fr. 25 ¢. March 5. 
Ferdinand Fabre. . L. Barracand. 
A Musician’s Notes. Alfred Ernst. 
Saint Genevieve. Abbé L. Lacroix. 
The Crown of France in the Louvre.- C. Galbrun. 
China and the Chinese. Continued. E. Bard. 
Letters as Literature. Augusta Latouche. 


March 20. 
Dancing. Victor du Bled. 
The Andrée Expedition to the North Pole. H. Olivier. 
Letters as Literature. Concluded. Augusta Latouche. 
The Exposition of Women Painters and Sculptors of France. A. Germain 


Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale,—s, Rve pe Méziéres, Paris. 
3 frs. March. 


ules Lemaitre. 
‘. Miintz. 


Fragments by Jules Lagneau. 


Philosophy, nt and Future. 
The Law of Opposition. G. " 
The Philosophy of M. Lachelier. M. Noél. 
Revue du Monde Catholique.—76, Rve pes Saints-Pérgs, Paris. 
2frs. 50c. March. 
The Vendée Insurrection. Continued. Dom Chamard. 
The Lourdes Apparitions. J. B. Estrade. 
The Jews. Jules Asser. 
Education in ‘North Carolina. Concluded. Ch. Barneaud. 
Rural Economy in Antiquity. Concluded. Canon Beaurredon. 
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Revue de Paris.—:8, Kinc WittrAm STREET, STRAND. 
60 frs. per annum, March 1. 

Jules Simon. L. Liard 

After Solferino. Gen. Fleury. 

Recollections of 1872 and 1876. Blowitz. 

The Stage in Germany and Austria. A. 

Harriet cher Stowe. D. Halevy. 

Italian Life, Rome and Umbria. Brada. 


March 15. 
A. Daudet. (I.) L. Daudet. 
Ee Legend of Tannhauser. G. Paris, 
he Germans at Constantinople, G. Gaulis. 
yon toa Foreign Lady. ‘Third Series. H. de Balzac. 
Algerian Problems. An Algerian. 
Mulhaus, March 15, 1798. X. X. 


Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—;, Rue pE Mézizregs, Paris. 
3frs. March xo. 
On the Eve of the Elections i ie France. J. Dracke. 
Two Points of the Republican Programme of Legislative Elections. 
L. Bondenoot. 
Paul Louis Courier, 1820-1822. G. ie 5% and G, Galland. 
The Woman Movement in Australia. M. S. Saneapname. 
Accidents to Workmen in England. M. Bello 
The Penal Colonisation of New Caledonia. Continued, L. Beauchet. 


Revue des Revues.—12, AVENvE pE L’OpéraA, Paris. 1fr. Marchr. 
The Betrayal of Greece. ones. 
The Exile of the Last n of Ma 


r, J. Carol. 
"Unpublished Letters, etc. F. 


Illustrated. J. de Coussanges, 


Mme. Marceline Des vr Valmore ; 
Loliée. 


Werner von Heidenstam. 


Grafting in Surgery. —- J. de Loverdo. 
Moliére in Hun ge oe 
Ludwig — Ray “Spy i in France. Illustrated. G. Saint- 


Aubi 
The Life 2 and Death of Gracchus - re. Illustrated. C. Simond. 
March 15 
The Church in France. H. Bérenger. 
The Betrayal of Greece. Concluded. 
Leonardo da Vinci and Occultism. Illustrated. E. Mintz. 
Horned Men and Women. Illustrated. Jean Finot. 
The Literary Movement in Italy. Continued. U. Ojet 
The Life and Death of Gracchus of Naples. Concloded " C. Simond. 


THE ITALIAN 


Civiltaé Cattolica.—Via pi RirETTA 246, Rome. 


25 Seal annum, March 5s. 
The Transformation of the P: 
Economic and Social Conditions vg the Day. 
An Insult to the Pope. 


Buddhism in Euro) 
Bod Hittite-Pelasgians i in Italy. Continued. 
The Legal Iniquity of Duelling. 


Nuova Antologia,—Via S. vreaie 7, Rome. 46 frs. per annum. 
Marcn 1. 

King Charles Albert and the Statute. L. Ferraris. 

— and Japan—Port Arthur and’ Wei-hai-Wei. Gen. L. dal Verme. 
The Landscape Poets of the Century. Prof, A. age og 

Phy lloxeya and Natural Economics. D. Sciacca del 

S. Ile du Diable. A. Rossi. 

Cyran de Bergerac. E. Rosland. 


March ro, 
Our Culture. Prof. A. Graf. 
Zola’s ‘‘ Paris.” Prof. P. Petrocchi. 
F, Cavallotti. E. Panzacchi. 
The English Mission to Menelik. Count Gleichen. 


March 19. 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


The Early Inhabitants of the Antilles. E. Lacordaire. 
George Sand and Her Grandmother. R. Deberdt. 


Revue Scientifique.—FisHer aon, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 6d, 
Foe Burial of Voltaire and etuume. a Berthelot. 

bar, oria. Continued. Louis Theureau. 
T inese Calendar. Paul d’ me 


Amoeboism of the Nervous System — the Sleep Theo Mathias D 
Arabian Horsemanship. Théodore sa re 7 


Mar yl 
pod “eee R. Blanchard. 





Natural sag 
Seismology. 
March 26. 
Agriculture on the Congo. Emile Laurent. 
Orientation. A. Thauziés, 


Revue Socialiste.—78, Passace Cuoiseut, Paris. 1 fr. 50¢. March, 
The Engineers’ Dispute and the Evolution of the Workman in England, 


Tom Mann. 
The Ideal Family. E. Fournitre. 


The French Socialist Party in Parliament, 1893-98. - P. Louis. 
The Manifesto of the Communist Party. EB Wandervelde 
The Military and Religious Agitation in Oa. G. Rouanet. 


Revue de Théologie.—3, Avenue GAMBETTA, MonTAUBAN. 
1 fr. 50c. March. 

An Introduction to Dogma. E, Lacheret. 

Individualism. C. Malan. 

Miracles and Inspiration. H. Bois. 


Université eee = AND OATES. 


arch 15. 
Pierre Fourier. A. Lepitre. 
The Finances of the Chosiionens Assembly, 1790-91. 
“* Déracinés,” by Maurice Barrés. Abbé Delfour. 
Tennyson. "Continued. P. Ragey. 
Cardinal Manning. C. Bouvier. 


Voix Internationale.--s5, Ruz Srévin, BrussEts. 
Cardinal Newman. O. Havard. 
Tsar Nicolas II. and His Court, Continued. B. 
Buddhism in Europe. A. Lav me, 
Under the Rule of the Crescent. B. de Sydakoff. 


MAGAZINES. 


Rassegna Nazionale,—Via pELLa ag 2, FLORENCE. 
30 frs. per‘annum. Mar 
Sky Photography. P. é. Giovannozzi. 
Socialism and Catholicism. G. Rocchi. 
Capitalism in Germany. G. Molinari. 
Paolina Ranieri. Emma B. ange 


20 frs. per annum. 


H. Beaune. 


ifr. March 1s, 


arch 10. 


In Memoriam: Senator A. Rossi. F. Lampertico, 
Military Virtues, G. Fortebracci. 
The Ambassador of Christ. Cardinal Gibbons. 


An Unpublished Letter of Savonarola. M. Foreri. 
The New Compensation for Accidents Law. G. P. A. 
Riforma Sociale.—P1azza Sotrerino, TuRIN. 
12 frs. per — March. 
On the Origin of Labour. Hector Depas: 
1 Charity and Private Sadem R. dalla Volta. 
The Causes of Illiteracy in Italy. Gina Lombroso. 
Rivista Internazionale.—V1a Torre ARGENTINA 76, Rome. 
30 frs. per annum. March. 
A Materialistic Conmmtion of History. P. Marrucchi. 
Political Liberty. G. Rossignoli. 
The Present Popular Catholic Movement. Prof. G. Toniolo, 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


La meres 5 DE LA CASTELLANA 48, MADRID. 
0 pesetas per annum, No, 4. 
Elementary Education i in Spain, Past and Present. M. B. Cossi 
Literary v. Material Property: Should One Law Apply to oth? A. 


Groizard. 
The Monetary Problem in the Philippines. D. Pazos y Garcia. 


Ciudad de Dios,—REAL MonasTERIO DEL Escor1AL, MApRID. 
20 pesetas per annum. March 5. 

On Some Lower Forms of Al Animal Life. Z. M. Nuiiez. 
aaa ey or ge and Their Structural Resemblance to Foreign Cloisters. 
Valuable ‘Aate h Manuscripts in the Escorial. J. Lazcano. 

Espafia eo DE SANTO Domrnco 16, Maprip. 

pesetas —— March, 

The Elmira Reformatory. P Prof, 
‘The Gloria Portico of the Cathedral ot ease. B. F. Alonso. 


THE DUTCH 
Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Luzac anpCo., 46, GREAT 
Russet STREET. 1s. 8d. March. 
Jan van Beers: The Artist and His Work. Illustrated. Pol de Mont. 
Mr. S. van Houten on Monarchy and the Position in Holland. Illustrated. 


C. K. Elout. 


Sketches of Amsterdam, IIlustrated.} 


The Legal Position of Women in Spain. Prof, A. Posada. 
The German Invasion of France: Sedan. €. Lemonnier. 


Revista Brazileira.—Travessa po Ouvipor 31, Rio DE JANEIRO. 
60s. perannum. No, 73. 

Harmony in Painting. Salvador de Mendonca. 
The Training of the German Officer. Captain T. Fragoso. 
Sketches of Constitutional History. Rodrigo Octavio. 

Revista Coasemipionnee. —CALLE ~ Pizarro 17, MADRID. 

2 pesetas. Feb. 2 
stine. Angel Redes 


épublic in 17 . P. de Guzman. 
Beas h’s Crust. Rafael Barrett. 


The Genesis of St. Au 
Spain v. The French 
he Thickness and Rightity of as 


March 15 
The Ancient Philosophers and Their Explanation of of Life. G, Hahn. 
The Cavalry Officer and His Trainin C. Labadia, 
Madrid Thirty Years Ago. Eusebio Blasco. 
MAGAZINES. 


De Gids.—Luzac anp Co. 3s. March. 


The Housing of the People and the Urgent Need of Reform. Prof. Drucker. 


The Value of Greek in Our High Schools. Dr, Orink. 


Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac anp Co. 1s. 6d. March. 
How the Poor Live. Dr. Snijders. 
Wanted—an Emigration Information Bureau. J. Bruinwold Riedel. 
The Dutch Colony in Luik, Aug, Gittée 
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| THINK it was Jeremy Bentham who proved that he 
couldn’t possibly see a ghost. Read his argument, 
and you will admit his conclusion, His logic is 
simply unanswerable. It makes me look back with 
shame and self-contempt to the time when, as a boy, 
[used to pull the bedclothes over my head, at the 
tisk of suffocation, for fear that otherwise I might see 
aghost. And yet I—well, wait a minute, 

Now Jeremy’s reasoning is good enough for me, or 
for anybody—ix the daytime. But in darkness, soli- 
tude and silence it is a different matter. All the 
reasoning in the world will never get the impressions 
of childhood out of a man’s head. We are all 
tattooed in our cradles with the beliefs of our tribe, 
and all the scrubbing of the rough practical side of 
life will nevererase them. ‘I don’t believe in ghosts,” 
said a famous French woman, “but I am afraid of 
them, nevertheless.” ; 

After all it is my opinion that most mysterious 
sights and sounds—and especially the fear of them— 
arise from a depressed mental condition, chiefly or 
largely due to some physical ailment or disturbance. 
Whatsoever lowers the bodily strength, slows the 
circulation, or, in other words, reduces the normal 
heat and speed of the machine, drags the spirits down 
with it. A chronic dyspeptic of the average breed 
and make-up will see more ghosts in the course of a 
year than a fellow with a good sound stomach will in 
a life-time. 

“T felt low and depressed,” says a correspondent : 
“I lacked my usual energy.” The cause of his low- 
ness and depression was the old and universal cause 
ofmental and nervous debility—a torpid stomach 
and the weakness which follows insufficient feeding. 
Itwas in December, 1895, that this man began to be 
ttoubled in that way. He goes on to say: “After 
tating I had pain and weight at my chest, as if I had 
aload on my stomach. I had a cutting pain at my 
let side above the heart, and this often rendered 
me perfectly helpless. I was confined to the house 
for six weeks and got extremely weak. I had a 
doctor attending me who said that my heart was in 
a bad state, but his medicines did nothing to 
tlieve me. 

“In April of this year (1896), a friend of mine, 
Mr. Thomas, recommended me to try Mother Seigel’s 
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Curative Syrup. After taking this medicine a few 


days I felt easier and began to improve. I could eat 
and enjoy my food and felt brighter. I continued 
with it, and soon all pain left me and I felt strong and 
well as ever I was. Since that time I have kept in 
good health. You are at liberty to publish this state- 
ment as you like and refer anyone to me. (Signed) 
William James Hughes, 3, King’s Place, Portman 
Square, London, W., December 29th, 1896.” 

“In the early part of 1885,” says another, “ I felt 
weak and ailing. I was heavy and tired, and had a 
stNkING FEELING. My appetite was poor, and after 
meals I had much pain at the chest and back. I got 
little sleep at night owing to the pain, and felt worn 
out in the morning. As time went on I got so weak 
that it was a trouble getting about. I consulted a 
doctor, but only got temporary relief from his 
medicines. 

“T then determined to try Mother Seigel’s Curative 
Syrup, and after taking this medicine a short time my 
appetite returned, and all food agreed with me, and I 
was strong and well. By taking an occasional dose 
I have since kept in good health. I recommend it to 
all our customers for indigestion and liver complaint. 
You can make what use you like of this statement 
and refer any one to me. (Signed) (Mrs.) Mary A. 
Ridd, wife of Mr. John Ridd, Grocer and Postmaster, 
Bradiford, Barnstaple, April oth, 1897.” 

“In dyspepsia,” says a high medical authority, 
“the mental faculties alway suffer. Often the imagina- 
tion is strangely stimulated and perverted. The nerves 
being inadequately nourished (in common with the 
entire body) become hypersensitive —a condition 
leading to freaks of the fancy which occasionally 
make the sufferer’s friends anxious as to his sanity. 
Gloom, melancholy, and ill-defined dread and appre- 
hension are prevailing traits of the dyspeptic’s mind. 
I undertake to say that the majority of dyspeptics 
would on examination dear willing testimony to the 
existence of ghosts.” 

If this does not cover the whole question of so- 
called supernatural presentiments it does cover a good 
deal of it. In words, the point is this: To have a 
sound mind you must have a sound body. The dys- 
peptic body is one of the unsoundest imaginable. 
Set it right with Mother Seigel’s Syrup. 
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THE PENNY POETS, 


1. Macaulay’s ‘‘Lays_ of Ancient 
Rome,” and other Poems, 

2. Seott’s ‘* Marmion.” 

3. Byron’s ‘‘ Childe Harold,” Cantos I. 
and II., &e. 

4. Lowell’s Poems. Selections. 

5. Burns’ Poems, Selections. 

6. Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 

7. Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,” &c. 

8. Selections from Mrs. Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s Poems. 

9. Selections from Thomas Campbell. 

10, Milton’s ‘* Paradise Lost.” 

11. Stories from ‘*The Earthly Para- 
dise.” By Wm. Morris. 

12. Byron’s ‘‘ Childe Harold.” Part 2. 

13, Whittier, the Quaker Poet. 

14, a from Chaucer in Prose and 

erse, 

15. Milton’s ‘*Paradise Lost.” Part 2. 

16. Moore’s Irish Melodies. 

17. Selections from William Cullen 
Bryant’s Poems. 

18, The Story of St. George and the 
Dragon. From Spenser’s *‘ Faerie 
Queene.” 

19. Poems by Keats, 

20. Seott’s “* Lady of the Lake.” 

21, Whittier’s Poems. Part 2, 

22. Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” 

23. Pope’s ‘* Essay on Man,” &c. 

24. Tom Hood’s Poems. 

25. Coleridge’s ‘* Ancient Mariner,” and 
other Poems, 

26. Matthew Arnold, His Poetry and 
Message. 

27. Walt Whitman. ‘‘ Song of Myself,” 
and other Poems, 


28. Poems of Shelley. 
29. Gengh’s,”’ Love-Story of a Young 
an. : 





30. Some Ingoldsby Legends. 

31, Scott’s ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel.’’ 
32. Poems of Wordsworth. Part 1. 

33. Poems of Cowper. 

34, Poems of Dryden, 

35. Poems of Southey. 

36. Legends and Ballads. 

37. Wordsworth’s Poems. Part 2. 

38. Poems of Mrs, Hemans and Eliza 


ook. 

39, Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Regained.” 

40. Poems of Gray and Goldsmith. 

41, Irish Ballads. 

42. Shakespeare’s ‘‘As You Like it.” 

43, Poems by Edgar Allan Poe, Oliver 

Wendell Holmes, and Emerson. 

44, Thomson’s ‘‘ Seasons.” 

45, Keble’s ‘* Christian Year.” 

46, Longfellow’s Poems. Part 2° 

47, Matthew Arnold’s Poems. Part 2. 

48. Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie Queene.” Part 2. 

49. Poems for the Schoolroom and the 
holar. Part 1. 

50. ‘‘Some Australian Poets.” 

Si...” ES Have Helped.” (Double 
umber. Price Twopence.) 

52. Poems by Robert Browning. 

538. The Poets’ Christmas. 

54. Poems for the Schoolroom and the 

Scholar. 2 

55. Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha.” 

56. Poems for the Schoolroom. Part 3. 

57, American Humorous Poetry. 


Victorian Verse. Part 1. 
Poems for Schoolroom and Scholar, 
Part 4. 
Scottish Poems. 
. Lady Lindsay’s Poems. 
. Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 








ENNY NOVELS. 


. ‘*She.” By Rider Haggard. 
. ‘*Monte Christo’s Millions.” 
. The True History of Joshua David- 
son.” By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
‘* The Vengeance of Monte Christo.” 
‘*The Scarlet Letter.” Hawthorne. 
** Little Em’ly.” (From ‘‘David Cop- 
perfield.”) 
‘*Ben Hur.” By Gen. Lew. Wallace. 
‘*It is Never too Late to Mend.” 
Chas. Reade. 
‘*Mary Barton.” Mrs, Gaskell. 
** Lay Down Your Arms.” Baroness 
Von Suttner. 
- ‘Coningsby?’ Benjamin Disraeli. 
‘The Last Days of Pompeii.” Bul- 
wer Lytton. 
‘‘Jane Eyre.” Charlotte Bronté. 
. **The Chronicles of the Schénberg- 
Cotta Family.” 
**Pride and Prejudice.” By Jane 
Austen, 
** Hypatia.” By Charles Kingsley. 
. ‘The Three Musketeers.” Part 1. 
. ** Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s.” 
. **Five Weeks in a Balloon.” By 
Jules Verne, 
‘Robert Falconer.” By Geo. Mac- 
dona: 
‘*Fantine.” (From ‘‘Les Miser- 
ables.”) By Victor Hugo. 
** Helen’s Babies,” 
** LesMiserables.” Part II. ‘‘Cosette.”’ 
By Victor Hugo. . 
. ‘Adventures of Jimmy Brown.” 
. ‘*The Last of the Mohicans.” 
. ‘The History of a Conscript.” 
‘*The Seottish Chiefs.’’ 
. “Tartarin of Tarascon.” 
“* Stories of Sevastopol.’’? By Tolstoi. 
“‘Guy Fawkes,” 
- “Les Miserables.” Part III. 
‘*Round the World in Eighty Days.” 
By Jules Verne. 
- **Queechy.”’ 
. “‘Frankenstein.”’ 
. Three Popular Novels. 
. “*The Christmas Carol.’”’ 
**Trying to Find Europe.”’ 
. “*Les Misérables.” Part IV. 
. *Dred.’? By Mrs. Stowe. 
. ‘Parson Adams.’’ 
. ‘*Les Misérables.’ Part V. 
. “*Harold.’’? By Lord Lytton. 
. **The History of the Mystery.”’ 
. ‘*Kalee’s Shrine.’’ 
**The Bride of Lammermoor.’’ 
**Sam Weller.’’ Charles Dickens. 
**Little Women Wedded.” 
**Shirley.”’ 
. * Windsor Castle.” 
. “The Talisman.”’ 
** Sense and Sensibility.” 
. ** Rienzi.’ 
Sy rat Ready.”’ 
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. ** Kenilworth.”’ 

‘*Two Years before the Mast,” 
ne “Last of the Barons,” 
anity Fair.” 

. “xe the Mercy of Tibe 
** Other People’s Child 
** Other People’s Child 

. “The Toilers of the S 
Victorian Novels. 

. ** Fabiola.” 





uentin Durward.” 
‘Fathers and Sons.” Turgenieff, 
** Jeanie Deans.” 
. ‘*Palmyra.” By Rev. W. Ware. 
L «Romer and the Early Christians,” 
. **Swiss Family Robinson.’’ 
. The Hetman of the Cossacks.” 
, 87. “Westward Ho. 
. ‘Adventures of Mr. Ledbury.” 
. Mark Twain’s ‘‘Innocents Abroad.” 
. Mark Twain’s **New  Pilgrim’s 


Progress. 
“Merlin”: a Piratical Love Study, 
A Woman’s @ourier. Part 1. 
3. Ditto. Part 2. 

The Captain of the M. ary Rose. 
Rose of Dutcher’s Coo. 

96. Ditto. Part 2. 

Ha The City of —. Part 1. 


. Ditto. Part 2 
tr Her Guardian. (** Infelice.”) 
102. The Blackguard, 
103. Irralie’s pusaranaer, 
104. Gascoigne’s Ghost. 
105. The Three Musketeers. Part 2. 
106. The Rules of 4 Game. Part I, 
107. The Viking 
108. The Rules“ of oy Game. Part 2, 
09. The Chest of Opium 
The —_—s Musketeers, Fart 3. 
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Ditto. 
Ditto. 
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Sylvester Sound. 
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** Esop's Fables.” With nearly 200 


Drawings. a 
‘* The Tales and Wonders of Jesus, 
Illustrated. 
**Nursery Rhymes.” With charming 


Drawings. 
$ Nurser fales.” With nearly 200 
ngs. 
** Reynard the Fox.” 
** Brer Rabbit.” 
** Cinderella,” and other Fairy Tales, 
. Bunyan’s ‘* Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
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‘*The Christmas Stocki 
Gulliver’s Trevels among Fine Little 
People of Lilliput. 
. Stories from Hans Andersen. 
. Stories from ** Grimm’s Fairy 
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**More Nursery Rhymes.” . 
‘*More Stories about Brer Rabbit. 
**Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
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22. “‘The Christmas Tree” -and other 
Fairy Tales. 

23. Baron Munchausen. 

24. The Story of a Denltey: s Life. 

25. Sindbad the Sa 

26. ZEsop’s Fables. (Second Series.) 


Annual Subscription, post free, ws. 6d. 
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